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PREFACE. 


The following pages are introductory to an edition 
of the Greek text of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, which 
has been long in course of preparation, and will 
appear as soon as it can be got ready. The 
general object which I have had in view in the 
present, and shall continue to pursue in the suc- 
ceeding, volume, cannot be better stated than in 
the words of the Emir of the Faithful in the 
passage which I have selected for my motto ; 
commenter ce livre et en expliquer clairement le 
sens, pour le rendre accessible aux hommes. In 
one word, it is, as far us I am capable of effect- 
ing it, to render Aristotle’s Rhetoric thoroughly 
intelligible. It is a work worthy of all study, and 
one of the very best and completest, and I may 
add, one of the most original and characteristic, 
of this wonderful author’s most original and mul- 
tifarious writings. Explanation in its most com- 
prehensive sense I take to be the first and foremost 
duty of the Editor of an ancient classic, to which 
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all others are subsidiary and subordinate. With- 
out seeking to underrate or depreciate the other 
services that may be rendered towards the eluci- 
dation of a deceased author, who wrote in a lan- 
guage long dead and forgotten by the world at 
large, and surviving only in the thoughts and 
affections of the few who have time or care to 
devote themselves to the study of it, and with a 
full acknowledgement of what we owe to those 
who have bestowed their special attention upon the 
critical, emendatory, palseographical, philological, or 
grammatical, departments of scholarship, I still can- 
not but think that the highest service that a 
scholar can render to literature and the unlearned 
is to bring, so as far as that may be possible, the 
great thoughts and great works of a bygone age, 
the representations of a state of feeling, of society, 
and of civilization, far removed from us and now 
hard to realise, within the range of modem appre- 
hension and sympathy, and to make them at once 
intelligible and acceptable. This kind of light may 
be thrown upon ancient institutions and modes of 
thought best it is trae by a searching and critical 
history, but in a lower degree and within nar- 
rower limits by a good explanatory commentary 
upon any important and characteristic work. The 
kind of illustration of which I am speaking will 
of course not be confined to a mere verbal or gram- 
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matical explanation of phrase and idiom, though 
that should certainly not be excluded. It should 
embrace not merely peculiarities of expression cha- 
racteristic either of the author himself individually, 
or of his age and country, but also all that throws 
light upon the character, opinions, modes of thought, 
of himself and his age, and particularly upon the 
associations by which he was surrounded, the views 
and feelings prevailing in the society with which he 
mixed, which give their colour to his own thoughts, 
views and feelings, and upon which these often 
mainly depend : and this is more especially desirable 
in a commentary upon an ancient author, between 
whom and ourselves the difference in all these 
points is likely to be very wide. I write this with 
the fullest consciousness of the utter inadequacy of 
my own knowledge and abilities to realise this 
conception of an Editor’s duty ; and indeed the 
deficiency of our actual knowledge of things and 
events, persons and circumstances, must often and 
in many points interpose an insuperable obstacle 
to any such realisation : still it may be well to 
keep it in view as a standard and an ideal to aim 
at, however far we may fall short in our efforts 
to attain it. 

Judged by the standard of our modern notions 
of its value and importance, rhetoric might seem 
to be a subject rather below the dignity of a philo- 
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sopher and unworthy of his express notice and study : 
but there were many peculiar circumstances in the 
social life of Athens during the latter part of the 
fifth century, and down to Aristotle’s own time, 
which might well have the effect of attracting 
universal attention to this art. To say nothing of 
its natural and obvaous value as a means of attaining 
distinction in public life, it had acquired a purely 
artificial and factitious importance by the ingenuity 
and accomplishments of its sophistical professors, 
who introduced it from Sicily, and established it in 
Greece proper; and especially at Athens, where it 
seems to have entirely superseded for a time the 
earlier system of education. During Aristotle’s 
early residence at Athens, Isocrates and his rhetori- 
cal school were at the height of their reputation. 
The boundless assumption of this teaclier and his 
lofty pretensions to ‘ philosophy ’ and general know- 
ledge, contrasted with the actual reality of his 
literary and philosophical performances, as well as 
the real influence that he had acquired over his 
pupils and followers, seem to have moved the in- 
dignation of Aristotle to such a degree that he set 
up a rival rhetorical school to counteract it, and 
inaugurate a better system. This it was that gave 
him his* first practical impulse to cultivate rhetoric 
as an art; and that he retained his liking for the 
study through life, is shown by the amount of atten- 
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tion that he continued to bestow upon it; for he' not 
only seems to have occupied himself through a 
considerable part of his life in collecting the mate- 
rials of the work that remains to us, but also of' his 
lost writings, three at least appear to have been upon 
the subject of rhetoric. But he did for rhetoric what 
he has done for so many other branches of know- 
ledge ; he imparted to it an original character and a 
new direction, so that in his hands it became a ^ 
system distinct and peculiar, with a new interest and 
value, which I believe I may say with truth no 
succeeding treatise on the subject has ever equalled. 

I may refer particularly in evidence of this novel 
character to the subtle and penetrating observations 
upon life character and manners in the first and 
second books which give a life and interest to the 
work such as no other art of rhetoric can pretend 
to. This and the logical element are perhaps the 
two most characteristic features of the Aristotelian 
system. 

I have endeavoured in this Introduction to 
illustrate to the best of my power, as preparatory to 
the detailed explanation of the work itself, the 
general bearings and relations of this Art of Rhetoric 
in itself, as well as the special mode of treating it 
adopted by Aristotle in his peculiar system ; I have 
collected and examined the available evidence upon 
one or two doubtful and obscure questions immedi- 
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ately connected with the subject, such as the date 
of the work itself, the Theodectea, and other works 
upon rhetoric, now unhappily lost, which Aristotle is 
believed to have composed; and have entered very 
fully, as the importance of the subject demanded, 
into the relations which rhetoric is made to bear in 
Aristotle's view to the kindred art of logic in its two 
varieties, demonstration or scientific method and 
dialectics. I have given a connected analysis or 
outline of the contents of the work itself; in some 
parts, where the obscurity of the text or the especial 
importance and difficulty of the immediate subject 
seemed to require it, in the form of a paraphrase; 
herein following the example of that excellent 
commentator Victorius; and with the view of re- 
lieving the commentary upon the text of certain 
notes which might have grown to a length too great 
for the space that could be there allotted to them, 
have thrown a few notices of matters that seemed 
to require longer and more detailed consideration 
into Appendices annexed to the first and third books. 
As a general appendix to the Introduction, and as 
offering a marked contrast to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
and the best representative of the antagonistic system 
and method of his predecessors and the school of 
Isocrates, I have given a complete analysis of the 
rhetorical treatise known under the name of the 
vpK "AXe^aySpor, a Work long attributed to 
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Aristotle and incorporated with his writings, but 
now by almost universal consent ascribed to Anaxi- 
menes. This latter question I have also examined, 
and have offered some arguments in favour of, at 
all events, a suspension of judgment upon a hypo- 
thesis certainly not yet beyond the reach of question, 
or even refutation. It has been my object also to 
show by this analysis what was the true character, 
and what the probable and natural result, of the 
teaching of the systems of rhetoric of this school, 
and the practice they inculcated ; and how fiax there- 
fore Plato was justified in the views that he held 
of their imscientific character and demoralizing in- 
fluence. 

And now, commending this little book to the 
students for whom chiefly it is intended, and with a 
hearty desire that it may help to throw a little light 
upon a great work in every way worthy of their 
study, but certainly requiring much elucidation; a 
work which, partly no doubt from the want of such 
aids, has been hitherto at least in this country some- 
what unduly neglected by students and scholars, as 
well as Editors, who have been led away by the 
supposed superior attractions of the Ethics and 
Politics into other more flowery paths of Aristotelian 
literature; I will conclude this brief notice of the 
design and contents of this Introduction, and bring 
these prefatory remarks to a close. 

Thinity CJoLLEOli, May 31«<, 1867. 
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ADDENDA. 


p. 33. line 14 on the sentence ending "...mny be obtained” add (note 1). 
See on the same subject, and to the same elTect, Bacon, de Angm. IV. 1. 
(Vol. I. p. 588. EUis and Spedding. Ed.) or Advancement of Learning, Bk. It. 
(III. 371). 

p. IS7. A<ld to examples of rroixiiw in the sense of'rirat, Bhet. ad Alex, 
a 36 (37) 9. rroixtM fou>it xot 4 vcUrwi’. 


ERRATA. 

p. 94. erase note I. 

p. S39. for Ca. VI. read Ca. xtv. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

AEISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


Aristotle's Predecessors. 

The origin and gfrowth of the art of Rhetoric have been 
traced from the earliest times, by Spcngel in his Artium 
Scriptores, a work executed upon the model of, and intended 
to replace, Aristotle’s lost treatise rexyeip, a collec- 

tion of the preceding ‘Arts’*; very briefly by Westermann 
in his Oeschichte der Griech. u. R5m. Beredtsanskrit. The 
same subject has been treated by myself in a series of papers 
published in the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
Nos. 5, 7 and 9*; and I need not here repeat what I have 
already said elsewhere. 

Rhetoric, as an art — as a faculty or practice it is as old 
as human language and intellect — was bom in Sicily, where 
its earliest professors Corax and Tisias practised and taught 
and quibbled : but it was soon transplanted by Gorgias and 
the wandering Sophists into Attica, where it grew and 
flourished in a congenial atmosphere and soil. In a state in 
which public speaking was an indispensable accomplishment 


‘ The treetiies on the ert of rbetorio 
wtn to called par excellanoe, to mark 
th« auperiority of thia over all other 
Mta. laoor. k. t, Xo^. 1 19. o2 iroXoi^ 


* I hope at some future time to re- 
publiah these papen in a corrected and 
enlarged form, which may serve aa 
a further introduction to the present 
work. 
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for a statesman or politician ; and at Athens to be a poli- 
tician was the rule rather than the exception; and in an 
unusually litigious society, where every citizen was obliged 
to plead his own cause in the law court, the value of such a 
powerful instrument of self-defence and personal aggrandise- 
ment was of course at ouce recognised', and the study 
became so popular that it completely supplanted, as the con- 
servatives of Athens complained, the old-fashioned training 
by yu/jLvaariKtj and fiowTiKri, and supplied an education to 
the young men who were preparing for public life. The 
extant notices of the teaching of its professors and of the 
practices which they inculcated, as well as the contents of 
one remaining specimen of their writings, which I shall 
notice more particularly by and by*, the substitution of plau- 
sible and sophistical reasoning for sound logpc and scientific 
inquiry, the cultivation of quickne.ss and dexterity and 
address at the expense of veracity and honesty and sincerity, 
their aim being ‘ persuasion ’ at any cost, to make the worse 
appear the better cause, to pass off falsehood for truth upon 
the hearers by a juggle of plausible arguments — all this 
would surely seem fully to justify the disapprobation and 


* " When the only way of addreae- 
ing the public waa by orationa, and 
when all political meaaurea were de- 
bated in popular aasenibliea, the cha- 
racter! of Orator, Author, and Politi- 
cian almoet entirely coincided ; he who 
would communicate bia ideaa to the 
world, or would gain political power, 
and carry bia legiaiatire achemes into 
effect, waa neoeaaarily a Speaker; 
ainoe aa Periciea ia made to remark by 
Thucydidea, ‘ one who forma a judg- 
^ ment on any point, but cannot explain 
himaelf clearly to the people, might aa 
well have never thought at all upon 
the aubject'” Whately, Rhetoric, 
Introduction. The 'remark’ which 
Whately haa thua expanded, occura 


in Thucydides ii. 6o. Periciea had 
just been laying claim to an equal 
capacity of judging what was right 
and expressing it in words, and adds, 
S re yip ynit xal /il) ira^ut iiSdfai fr 
tff(p Kol el pif ire&vp-fjBri. 

* In order not to break more than 
is necessary the thread of my story, 
I will reserve the evidences of the im- 
moral tendency of the Sophistico- Rhe- 
torical teaching derivable from the>r 
own writings for an Appendix: which 
will include an outline of the contents 
of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, now 
generally attributed to Anaximenes, at 
all events the only extant Trxrq of 
this Sophiatical school. 
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dislike of Plato and Aristotle, or indeed of any honest man 
and patriotic citizen, for this new system of education, with- 
out having recourse to the supposition of any unworthy pre- 
judice entertained against them as rivals or charlatans, or an 
irresistible inclination to satire finding a convenient object 
in this particular class. 

That these charges are not unfounded will appear, I 
think, from all the notices that remain to us of the systems 
and practice of this Sophistical School of Rhetoricians ; and 
some acquaintance with the nature of their ‘Arts,’ the subjects 
they dwelt on and the precepts they delivered and the modes 
of arguing that they recommended will be of all the more 
importance, as it will illustrate by way of contrast, the 
novelty, the systematic completeness, the acute and varied 
observation of men and things which distinguishes Aristotle’s 
‘Art of Rhetoric’ from all others preceding and succeeding. 

Aristotle himself in several passages of his work' gives us 
some account of the mode in which Rhetoric was treated 
by his predecessors in their system. He says that they had 
confined themselves almost exclusively to one branch of the 
subject the judicial namely or forensic, neglecting the higher 
and nobler department of deliberative, public, or Parlia- 
mentary speaking (the 'Pi^ropt/ri) wpov ’AXefavSpoi/, the only 
extant treatise belonging to the Sophistical School, is free at 
least from this defect); and that even in this they left un- 


» Rhet. I. 1. 3, 4, 9, lo, II. I. 1 . s. 
Compare m. 13. See also some re* 
marks on the growth and progress of 
Rhetoric in de Soph. EL c. 34. 183. b. 
35. et seq. He there refers, 183. b. 38, 
to the practice common amongst tbe 
rhetorical teachers of giving their 
pupils loci communes, selc»ct extracts 
of speeches, to learn by heart, as the 
dialecUcians provided theirs with the 
most familiar and useful * topics * of 
argument ; implying apparently that 
some of these teachers did little else 


for them. This, he says, they called 
education. But in reality it was not 
the art of rhitorio that they taught 
them, but the products of the art : and 
a man might just as well profess to 
communicate an art for protecting the 
feet from injury, and then, instead of 
teaching the art of shoemaking, or 
providing the pupil with any means of 
making such things himself, present 
him with a great variety of ready-made 
shoes. 
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noticed the most important and the only scientific part of 
the subject, the theory of proof, and confined themselves 
to suggesting various arts and devices for working upon the 
emotions and affections of the audience, or describing the 
due arrangement of the contents and divisions of the speech, 
and such like comparatively trifling and insignificant mat- 
ters, which are either positively vicious, or at any rate 
unscientific and ‘beside the (real) question’, efo) roO wpay- 
/larov, extra artem — outside the limits of a genuine ‘Art of 
Rhetoric’; of which the proper object is proof, and that 
alone, (ill. 1. 5.) And all this is fully confirmed by Plato 
in the Phaedrus, cc. 50, 51, 5C seq. and elsewhere. 


Appeals to the Feelixos. 

It may be as well here by the way, though I shall have 
to return to it hereafter, to notice and explain an apparent 
contradiction between Aristotle’s theory and practice in con- 
/ nexion with this subject of the defects of his predecessors : 
for it is quite certain that he does himself dwell in great 
detail upon the various modes of producing certain impres- 
sions on the minds of the audience, and exciting in them 
certain feelings, as of sjmpathy, compassion, indignation, 
resentment, kind feeling, and others, and that this occupies 
a considerable space in his work and is treated as a matter of 
great importance. The necessity of it is shown principally 
in the treatment of ^0o<;, and that is, in the mode of 

conveying a favourable impre.ssion to the audience of your own 
character and intentions, and in iu.spiring the listeners with 
such feelings and sentiments as are desirable for yourself and 
your own case, and adverse to the opponent. Now this may 
be done in two waj-s: scientifically, through the medium of 
the speech itself, which is indeed one of the modes of proof — 
of which there are three, TrtVrej?, and ■n-d^os — and 

therefore fonns part of the art of rhetoric in its strictest 
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sense; and unscientifically, by the introduction of considera- 
tions ab extra or beside the real point, arguments ad hominem 
and ad captandum, such as direct appeals to the feelings, 
impassioned and exaggerated language (Beivtoait), or even, as 
was often done, the actual production of the widow and 
orphans or friends of a deceased person to excite compassion 
and blind the judges to the real merits of the case. This 
was indeed the constant practice in the Athenian law courts 
and public assemblies, and notoriously in the trial of the 
eight generals after the battle of Arginusae*. However there 
is always more room for the employment of arts of this kind 
in forensic than in public speaking (i. 1. lU): in the latter 
they are less serviceable, and therefore less used; and conse- 
quently this branch of Rhetoric is nobler and purer than the 
other, appeals to higher and more generous motives, and is 
more disinterested and liberal: in the practice of the Courts 
of law on the other hand there is more sco|)e for trickery and 
chicanery {Kaxovp^ia), which indeed explains the preference 
of the Sophistical Rhetoricians for the forensic branch of the 
Art. But besides this scientific use of them, there is another 
reason for not excluding appeals to the feelings from the 
practice of rhetoric; they are justified to a certain extent, 
like the attention which must necessarily be paid to the com- 
position and language, harmony and rhythm, of the speech 
(ill. 1. 5), 8td Tfjv fLO^Brjplav tcSv oKpoarwu: the depraved 
judgment and taste of an ordinary audience requires this 
kind of ' flattery,' as Plato calls it, and the speaker is there- 
fore obliged to give way; to relax the rigorous observance of 
the rules of his art, and to humour their perverted inclina- 


* Nua et M'. Aquilium defenOena 
ADtoniaii,quum •ciasS veate cicatricca, 
quaa ia pro patria pectore adveno 
Kuaoepiaaat, oateodit, non orationia 
liabuit fiduclam, aed oculia populi Ro- 
mani vim attulit: quern illo ipao 
.vapectu maxime motum in hoc, ut ab- 
aolveret reuin, creditum eat. Quint 


Inat Orat. II. xv. 7. In § 8, the caae 
of Serviua Galba ia quoted, and in 
I 9, the famoua caae of Phryne and 
the orator Hyperidea. The atoiy of 
Hyperidea and Phryne ia told by 
Athensnua, xiu. 590. c. See alao, Ly- 
curg. c. Leocr. §§ 11 — 13. 
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tions. To some extent therefore the study and analysis of 
human motives passions and feelings belong to rhetoric, and 
are indeed an essential part of it : and the rules derived from 
it may be applied through the speech to excite certain emotions 
in the audience; this may however be carried a great deal 
too far: and the fault that Aristotle finds with the Arts of 
preceding Rhetoricians on this point is that they confined 
themselves to this indirect mode of proving their case, and 
neglected the more regular and scientific mode of proof by 
logical enthymeme. (l. 2. 5.) 


Characteristics op Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 

From this explanatory digression we now return to the 
consideration of Aristotle’s own Rhetoric, and the points 
of difference between his mode of treatment of the subject 
and that of his predecessors. That which gives its peculiar 
and distinctive chai'acter to his treatment of Rhetoric is, as 
he himself tells us, that he has established its connexion with 
Dialectics, the popular branch of Logic, of which it is a 
‘ branch ’ or ‘ offshoot ’ or ‘ counterpart ’ or ‘ copy,’ which 
enables him to give a systematic and scientific exposition of 
it as a special kind of reasoning and mode of proof : this had 
been totally overlooked by the preceding writers upon rhetoric, 
who as we have seen had confined themselves almost exclu- 
sively to matters outside of the Art, which do not properly 
belong to it. Subordinate to this however, and included in 
it, is another special characteristic which distinguishes his 
work from those that preceded and followed it, though he 
does not himself particularly notice it, the analysis namely 
of human character, motives, and feelings which gives it a 
great part of its value and interest. The adoption of this 
novel mode of treating the subject was in all probability due 
to the suggestions of Plato in the Phaedrus, 271 c— 272 B, 
273 D, E, where it is pointed out, that as there is a great 
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variety of ‘souls,’ le. minds and characters or dispositions, 
and a like variety of speeches, the latter, in order to produce 
the intended effect of ‘ persuasion,’ must be duly adapted to 
the corresponding varieties of the former, and that for this < 
purpose the study of human nature, characters and motives, 
is requisite'. But Plato, who was always more ready to 
project than carry out a scheme, contents himself with offer- 
ing the suggestion: the execution of the plan was left to the 
great analyst and observer of Nature and human life; a task 
which he has fulfilled with his accustomed skill and sagacity. 

He is in fact the first, and we may add the last, who has 
treated Rhetoric comprehensively and systematically, in con- 
nexion and contrast with those branches of philosophy with 
which it stands in immediate relation. 

With this general theory of rhetorical proof and its subor- 


^ Tbil ii al), I bcliove, that can 
fairly be inferred from Plato's Ian* 
guage in the Phsdrus; in proof of 
M'hich I merely refer to the paasiigea 
quoted, which speak for iheniselvee. 
Spengel however, in a paper on Ari- 
stotle’s Hhetoric publi><lic<i in the 
Transactions of the Bavarian Aca- 
demy p. i8, comp. 8— 1 1, thinks that 
Plato intended to mark the three- 
fold division of rhetorical wlrrtif, into 
wUrrut proper, and rdrfot, which 
Aristotle afterwards adopted from him 
and developed. I confess that I can 
see no trace of any such intention in 
the passages in quesUon. The distinc- 
tion of 17^0$ and rdOrj at any rate, ns 
Aristotle understanda it, is certainly 
not made out. What Plato says 
amounts to no more than I have ex- 
pressed in the text. But in fact Plato 
acknowleilges no art of rhetoric at all, 
and therefore would not have troubled 
himself about its divisions: and he 
expressly denies that Rhetoric, if a 


true art, can be confined to mere pro- 
babilities, rd €U 6 ra, as its materials : 
(rvfiot drtv rov dXijdclat 

oCt* fffup cCrt fi-ff woO' ucrepov •fivrfrai*, 
whereas probability is the very basis 
and groundwork of Aristotle’s system. 
Plato's object in this part of the Phs»- 
dms is to show that Rhetoric, if there 
be really such an art — vepl rdj'ra rd 
\tyhfuva fUa r*f efvep tffup— 

must coincide with philosophy: that 
the true rhetorician must be also a 
dialectician (in his own, not Aristotle’s, 
sense of the word), a complete philo- 
sopher, one who has a oomprehensive 
and exact knowledge of all the rela- 
tions of things. So far as be differs 
from the philosopher be is a quack and 
an impoetor; so far as he coincides 
with him, bis art is superseded. And 
essentially the same view of the art is 
taken in theOorgias: a genuine 
aims at tx\ith; one which confines 
itself to mere probabilities, is no art 
at all, but a sham and an im{>08ture. 
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dinate divisions, and the exemplification of its several etSi; 
and TCTTot, two-thirds of the entire work are occupied; it is 
not untU the end of the second book and the commencement 
of the third that the contents of the latter of these, 
and ra^if, style and arrangement, including the divisions of 
the speech and their appropriate topics — the ordinary subjects 
of the preceding ‘Arts’ — are even named. Upon this cir- 
cumstance, it may be mentioned in passing, has been founded 
an argument against the genuineness of this third book. I 
only mention it for the purpose of expressing my strong con- 
viction of the utter groundlessness of any such suspicion. If 
the third book of the Art of Rhetoric did not proceed from 
the pen of Aristotle, all evidence of authorship derived from 
resemblance of style manner method and diction must be 
absolutely worthless*. 


The Materials of Rhetoric. 

Leaving for the present the important subject of the 
relation of Rhetoric, as a method or system of proof, to the 
Dialectical, and Demonstrative or Scientific Methods, to be 
reserved for subsequent consideration in more immediate 
connexion with the introductory chapters of the first book, 
we will now pass on to the examination of the rhetorical 
method in respect of its materials, the objects that it deals 
with. 

Rhetoric, like Dialectics, may discuss anything ; any 
problem that can be brought forward upon any subject 


' Another nrgoment ngaioet the 
ganuineneu o{ thia book is derived 
from the entry in Diogenes' list of a 
work rtpt ^oput^s a. §. which is as- 
sumed { 1 ) to be correct (a ) to designate 
our Rhetoric, and (3) to show that 
Aristotle's Rhetoric consisted of only 
two hooka Brandis, in a paper on 


Aristotle's Rhetoric, in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus, VoL rv. No. i., hriefly 
argues the question of the genuineness 
of the book, and the probabilities of 
its earlier or later composition than 
that of the two preceding, and decides, 
like a man of sense, for the integrity 
of the work as we now have it. 
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whatsoever may be submitted to dialectical examination : 
and Rhetoric in like manner may deal with any topic that 
can be presented to it : it is wepl anavTo<:, irepl tov Sodevrov, 
Even science is not excluded from its domain': only, if any 
question of special science has to be argued, as may some- 
times happen in a court of justice, or any results or conclu- 
sions of science stated, the subject must be treated popularly 
and made intelligible to an unscientific audience: no long 
trains of demonstrative syllogisms can be admitted, no prin- 
ciples or axioms of any special science may be adduced or 
argued from : when dialectics or rhetoric deserts its common 
ground, and employs either the method or special principles 
(iSuu ap)(ai) of any particular science, it becomes something 
else; it quits its own province and trespasses upon an alien 
territory. It resembles dialectics also in being indifferent 
to the truth of its conclusions, so far as it is considered as an 
art, and the speaker as an artist: both of them argue in- 
differently on either side of a question, and may prove the 
afSrmative or negative according as either of these happen 
to suit the reasoner’s immediate purpose. This is one im- 
portant point of difference between these two and science or 
demonstration : of this truth is the direct object, and the 
thinker is not indifferent to the conclusion. 

Theoretically then Rhetoric is universsd in its applica- 
tion: but practically it is bmited for the most part to a 
particular class of phenomena, with which its two most im- 
portant branches, the deliberative and the judicial, almost 
exclusively deal, namely human actions characters motives 
and feelings; and so it becomes closely connected with the 
study of Politics (including Ethics), which treats of moral 
social and political phenomena, of man as an individual and 
as a member of society. Hence it appears (Rhet. I. 2. 7) 
that Rhetoric may be considered as an offshoot, not only of 
Dialectics, but also of Politics ; of the first, because the enthy- 

> Coiupore Quint. Inst I. lo, 34—49, on tba stud; of Geometry. 
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meme, the rhetorical instrument of proof (wu7t«), is a kind 
of syllog;ism; and of the second, because the rhetorician has 
especially to take account of “characters and virtues and 
feelings and must know what each of them is in itself and 
its attributes or properties, and what is their origin and the 
modes of their excitement.” Hence also rhetoric, "owing 
either to the ignorance or the quackery” of its preceding 
professors has " assumed the guise of Politics,” and taken a 
place in general education to which it is by no means entitled. 
How human actions characters and motives, as well as future 
events, and the facts and circumstances of daily life which 
are constantly brought into question, are by their very nature 
only contingent and probable; nothing can be predicted of 
them with certainty; they cannot be reduced to necessary 
laws, or form the subject of necessary conclusions: they are 
essentially ‘probable,’ eUora, and only ‘usual’ ini to ttoXv 
'' (nothing can be pronounced of them universally), or ivSexo- 
fuva aXXoK! exfw, ‘ contingent,’ ‘ admitting of being in more 
than one way,’ uncertain in the event : and hence rhetoric 
with few exceptions excludes the universal and necessary, 
and deals only with the probable; and this is the essential 
difference between it and the scientific or demonstrative pro- 
cessea See Rhet l. 2. 14. The matter of rhetoric, being 
such as is above described, consists in things that we de- 
liberate about, nepl cSv fiovXevopeOa koX rixytK /ly exopev 
Rhet. I. 2. 12 ; but no one deliberates about that which is 
unalterable or necessary, ‘ and can only be in one way,’ oil&elv 
Be fiovXeveraj, nepl rav prj ivBexppveviov aXXaw exvtv, Eth. Hie. 
VI. 2. and so, as before, we conclude that we deliberate wepl 
tQv ^>aivophfO)v ivBexe<r6cu dp^repw e;^etv Rhet. L 2. 12 
“ for about things fixed and unalterable, past, present, or 
future, no one deliberates under that supposition, because 
there is nothing to be gained by doing so.” Ib.* And con- 

' Of the subjects which sdmit, end Ethics, m. 5. To the former of the 
do Dot admit, of deliberation, there is two classes belong, things eternal and 
an ingenious analysis in the Nioom. unchangeable, as the order of the uni- 
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sccjucntly, rhetoric accepts either side of an alternative, and 
may conclude either of two opposites, Tavavria avXKoyi^erai, 
" Ars enim,” says Antonius (Cic. de Orat. II. 7. 30) " earum 
rerum est quae sciuntur : oratoris autem omnis actio opinioni- 
bus, non scientia, continetur. Nam et apud eos dicimus qui 
nesciunt, et ea dicimus quae nescimus ipsi ” — a different rea- 
son assigned for the same fact, that the sphere of the 
rhetorician is the contingent and variable and uncertain. 

It follows of course from all this that rhetoric is not 
an exact science, which starts from peculiar axioms and prin- 
ciples of its own, and the conclusions of which are all univer- 
sal and necessary : its processes must therefore be Umited by 
the nature of its materials, the probable and contingent, and 
within that sphere it must rest. What is said of the study of 
Ethics, Eth. Nicom. I. 2, will apply equally to Rhetoric. 
"Such then is the aim of our science, which is a kind of 
Politics. The treatment of it must be considered suflScient if 
its distinctness and exactness be only in proportion to its 
subject matter (or materials) for nice elaborate finish (exact- 
ness in detail in carrying out the work) is not to be looked 
for in all subjects of inquiry alike, precisely as is the case 
with the productions of certain arts and manufactures [as 
bronze for example will not admit of so ‘ high a finish’ as 
marble, or granite as alabaster].” 'Then, after speaking of the 
uncertainty and irregularity of men’s motives and aims 
arising from their vacillating and erroneous notions of what 


verte or the iDCommeniunbility of the 
dUmetor and aide of the square; or 
eren of things * in motion * (liable to 
change) when the order of them is 
actually constant and invariable (del 
sard ravrd yofofUpw) whether that be 
a consequence of necessity or nature 
or proceed from any other cause, as 
the revolutions or risings and settings 
of sun and stars. Nor of things in 
which there is no constancy at all, as 


drought and rain ; nor of things purely 
aocidentaL What we do deliberate 
about are things which are in our own 
power : everything which depends 

upon human volition and human ao* 
tion, and the sum of the whole is, that 
we deliberate about things which are 
not invariable, but usual, (things * for 
the most part/ which generally con- 
form to a rule) and of uncertain issue, 
and indefinite. 
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is koKov, Sixcuov, dyaOSv, and the absence of fixed moral 
principles, he proceeds, “ In dealing tlierefore with such 
materials and arguing from sucli (uncertwn) premisses or 
principles, we must be content to exhibit the truth roughly 
(coarsely) and in mere outline'; and, as the materials and 
principles of our subject are mere general probabilities, to be 
satisfied with the like conclusions. And in the same way we 
are bound to acquiesce in the treatment of any {Ikoittov) 
subject : for a cultivated intellect (the man of genuine sense, 
cnlightment and power of judging, which is conferred by 
education and knowledge of the subject) is shown in looking 
for scientific exactness in any branch of knowledge only so 
far as the nature of the subject admits : for it seems to 
be much the same thing to be satisfied with plausible reason- 
ing in a mathematician as to require exact demonstration 
from a rhetorician.” Everything in rhetoric must be intelli- 
gible and popular : no long trains of syllogistic reasoning 
(comp. II. 21. 3) which ordinary people cannot follow : no 
rigorously exact definitions — this is specially mentioned in 
Rhet. I. 10. 19. Sel Be vo/ii^eiv iKavovi elvcu toov Bpovv, 

<3<rt Trepl e/foaroo d<Teu}>et<i p'^re aKpi^eh — but only such 
as are popularly current and recognised : no appeals to the 
axioms or principles of the exact and special sciences, which 
require a special training and study, but only to those uni- 
versal and general principles, which are common to all rea- 
soning, and accepted and understood by all mankind alike*. 


^ To exhibit the facts or phenomena 
in a mere rough sketch or outline; 
without /iiaAiny the picture hy 6Uiug 
in nil the details, toxl'Xwi «al rvwt^. 

* To the same effect Hermogenes, 
<rTd(T€w»', sub init. 
lart Tolwvv X(ryt«T} iirl 

fjJpw 9 iK rwr rap* iKdffTon KUfJiivtav 
¥bfi.t 09 7 i$C:v V€pl rov ¥0/ua$^¥T0t 01 - 
Kolov roG xaXoG ^ roC ffvfi^pomo% rj 
xoi wdrrw ifia rixur. t6 <l)t 
d\yi$Qs rt xai xa^0Xou xaX^e ij avpnp 4 ‘ 


po¥ y r4 TOiaGra od p^opiKfft. 

Cicero, Orat. XXXiil. 117. Erit igitur 
hiec facultas in eo, quern volumus ewa 
elo<^uentem, ut definire rem poeeit 
nequti id faciat tarn presse et auguite 
quam in illis eruditUsimis disputation 
nibua fieri solet, sed quum explanatiua 
turn etiam uberius et ad commune 
judicium popularemque intelligentiam 
accoinmodutius. de Oral. IL xxxviii. 
159. Huec enim nostra oratio multi* 
tudinis est auribus accommodanda, ad 
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With regard to the definitions in particular Aristotle’s prac- 
tice in this work is in strict conformity with his precept. 
Compare for example the elaborate and carefully constructed 
definition of virtue in the Nicomachean Ethics II. 6. init. 
which is a complete description of all the essential and 
characteristic points by which it is distinguished from other 
Ifeiv or ‘states’ intellectual and moral, with the extremely 
superficial and incomplete one given in Rhet. I. 9. 4 : or the 
popular classification of the several forms of government in 
Rhet. I. 8, with the studied analysis and definitions of the 
same in Polit. III. 7 — 18 and iv. 1. and Eth. Nicom. Viii. 12. 
Another remarkable example is the definition of pleasure as 
a in Rhet. 1. 11. 1, which he himself argues against 

and condemns in Eth. Nic. X. 3.* Again in de Anim. I. 1. 
he points out the difference between the definitions of opyi^ 
which would be given by a natural philosopher and a dialec- 
tician: the one would say it is a {feet? tov trepl xapBlav 
a7fiaTO<i Kal depfiov, the other an Speft? atnCKinTriffew i} Ti 
TOMVTop : the definition of this given in Rhet. II. 2. 1, 

making a very near approach to the latter. The one de- 
scribes the feeling as it exhibits itself in the intercourse 
between man and man and is therefore suited for the pur- 
poses of rhetoric and dialectics, the other endeavours to pene- 
trate into its true nature and to state what it is {t^v ova-lav). 
Similarly the definition of the wdOrj in general (Xoyot evvXot) 
which is found in the treatise de Anima (i. 1. 15.), and the 
few considerations that lead to it, are sufficient to show how 
different would have been the point of view and the con- 
sequent mode of treatment, had they been there analysed in 
detail, from that which is adopted as appropriate in the 
Rhetoric : in the former we should have had their nature and 
origin examined, and as far as possible accounted for, in 


oblectandoa aniroo8, ad impallendoa, 
ad ra probanda, qua non aurificis 
•tatcra sed popular! quadam trutina 
examinantur. 


' On tho definition of pleasure. See 
also Eth. Eud. Z. 13. 1133. a. 14, 15., 
and Fritzscbe'a note. 
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connexion with the growth and development of the vital 
principle or soul pervading the entire animated world, and 
their essence expressed in a transcendental definition : in the 
latter they are described merely as they exhibit and express 
themselves outwardly, and with reference to the occasions 
and circumstances of their excitement, and the objects to- 
wai-ds which they are directed'. jiicTcov koI 'featnirpry; 8 ta* 
^p6vTU><i iTTi^i]rov<n opOijv, 6 ficv 70 /) i<f> %aov 
TTpw TO epyov, 6 ri ivnv rj irolov ti' 'fap Tokr)- 

ffoOv. Eth. Nic. I. 9. 


Rhetoric an Art or a Faculty 1 


So far we have been engaged upon a comparison of 
Aristotle’s views of the nature and meaning of Rhetoric with 
those of his Sophistical predecessors, and a description of 
some of the leading pecuharities of his mode of treating the 
subject. We will now pass on to the consideration of his 
definition of Rhetoric, and the genus to which it belongs, 
whether science or art, faculty or practice ; and compare it 
with other definitions, and other opinions that have been 
held upon the same subject. 

Rhetoric is certainly not a science. We have already seen 
that when a rhetorician trespasses upon the field of science, 
or demonstration with its regular syllogisms and necessary 
and universal conclusions, he loses his proper character and 
becomes for the nonce a man of science ; in this alien pro- 
vince he assumes an alien character. 

According to the point of view from which it is regarded, 


> See Bruidu, tnict on the Rheto- 
rio in Schneid. Philol., u. t. p. 37. 
Prandic goes on to compare the two 
lists of TdOijf in respect of the srlec* 
tioD and mode of treatment of them, 
which occur in the Niootn. Ethics 11. 
4. and the Rhetoric, ii. 3^1 1, rcspec' 


lively : and afterwards proceeds to a 
more general comparison of the latter 
treatise with the Ethics and Politics 
in the points where they come into 
contact. On the definitions of Rhe* 
tone, see Trendelenburg on de Anim. 
P *77- 
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Rhetoric may be considered cither as an art or a faculty. 
Qiiidam, says Quintilian, Inst. Orat. II. xv. 2., rhetoricen vim 
tantum, quidam scientiam sed non virtutem, quidam ttsum, 
quidam artem quidem, sed a scientia et virtute dijunctam, 
quidam etiam pravitatem quandam artis, id est Kotcorexviap 
nominaverunt. According to Cicero, de Orat I. 21. 9G. rhe- 
toric is, vel studium vel artificium vel facultas. Compare de 
Invent I. 1. 2. Looked at theoretically, absolutely in itself, < 
and generally, d7rX.t5s, xaff avro, it is an art, laying down 
rules for practice and accompanied with illustrations in the 
shape of tottoi : so far as it manifests itself in its practical and 
relative aspect and individually as exercised by its pro- 
fessors, Trpd? rt, KaO' eKcurrov, it assumes the form of a Svva/uv 
or individual faculty, which is exercised “in the considera- 
tion of the means of persuasion possible in any subject what- 
ever,” Rhet. I. 2. 1. Comp. § 7 and I. 4. 6. And so arts in 
their practical aspect are called BwdfKi<! in Eth. Nic. L 1. bis, 
again in x. 10, and Polit. III. 12. vill. 1., where it is coupled 
with hrurrrjfuu, the same arts regarded from the theoretical 
point of view. It follows from this that Alexander Aphrod. 
can scarcely be right when he tells us near the beginning of 
his Commentary on the Topics that Dialectics and Rhetoric 
are called Bwdfteii because they are not bound to follow, or 
develope themselves in, one direction, but may conclude 
indiflferently upon either side of any question proposed to 
them, o/Mx'tov t^v r£v dvruceifieixov (tkoitw 

SchoL ad Arist. p. 251. b. 39. Bekker. This is undoubtedly 
true of Dialectics and Rhetoric, but it is not true of Politics 
and the other arts to which the term is equally applied. To 
Politics and Ethics or the military art or medicine, it cer- 
tainly is not a matter of indifierenco which side of a question 
they take ; they aim at truth and reality, dXi^deia, and in so 
far partake of the nature of science. Indeed as Aristotle has 
expressly noticed this, Rhet. i. 1. 12. rwv SXKcop 
oiBepia rdvavrla ffvWoyt^erat, it is all the more remarkable 
that Alexander should have overlooked it. 

Alexander in his remark is referring to the antithesis of 
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iivafu^ and iveprftui. Of the former it is characteristic that 
it may be developed in opposite directions, that it is equally 
capable of producing contraries, whereas the developed ac- 
tualised Svva/uv, when it has become an ivepyeia, loses this 
capacity, and acquires one fixed direction from which it can- 
not depart. On the diflference in this respect between phy- 
sical and mental or moral Swa/j^K, and upon the entire 
subject, see Sir A. Grant, on Ethics, Essay rv'. 

But Art again is twofold ; for either it may be regarded 
nibjectively, as a Ift?, or state of mind — and this is the view 
that is taken of it in the contrasted definitions of art and 
science, in Eth. Nicom. vi. 3 and 4. where it is divided into 
its two branches, irpaKTud] and Troirp-iicl)* , according as it 


* Sea further ou tbii lubject the 
note on the definition of rhetoric, in 
the introduction I. a. i. 

* The author, probably Eudemus, 

HtfM in this paaaage, Eth. Nicom. vr. 
4., to confine the term * art ’ to rules 
and practice which end in production, 
that is, the fine arts and the useful or 
mechanical arts ; which is in fact the 
modem definition of it This I think 
cannot be really intended: it may 
however be meant to imply that art in 
its strictest sense, xar’ is to 

be understood in this acceptation. It 
cannot be intended to exclude rpairruti, 
for Ethics, Politics, and Rhetoric, are 
all practicalt and yet all are arts. 
Sciences they cannot be, for their 
materials and conclusions are alike 
only probable, oontingeot and varia- 
ble, see the def. of iirurr^firf, Eth. 
Nic. VI. 3; and as they must be one 
or the other, and they ore not sciences, 
it follows that they must needs be arts 
in one sense or other. It is true that 
all arts, oven the mechanical, and 
those with them, have sometimes the 
term applied to them, as in 

the Nicom. Eth. i. i. above quoted ; 


but this is only in the popular sense 
of the word, as applicable to any 
'branch of knowledge:* and the dis- 
tinction between and r^rrf 

is very frequently disregarded, and 
the terms used as convertible both by 
Plato and Aristotle. See for example 
Plat. Phileb. 55. D— 60, Polit 304. B. 
al wepl and 

Arist. Metaph. A. i. passim. Sext. 
Erop. adv. Math. n. 6. notices this of 
Xenocrates. Sir W. Hamilton how- 
ever, Lect. on Metaph. 1. 118., look- 
ing merely at the definitioo of art in 
Eth. Nic. VI. 4., and without reference 
to other and conflicting passages, 
thinks that Aristotle (the definition is 
in all probability not Aristotle*s) means 
to limit art to 'habit productive:* and 
goes on, in spite of Aristotle's own 
words, above quoted, to assign Rhe- 
toric to this ' poetic ' division of phi- 
losophy. And Brandis, Handb. &c. 
Aristoteles 1. 147, 8., expresses a simi- 
lar opinion, upon general considera- 
tions and without special reference to 
Aristotle. Nec potest an non esse, 
says Quintilian, lust Orat. n. 17. 43., 
si ars est dialcctice, quod fere constat ; 
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ends in action or production ; and in the latter acceptation is 
defined iieraXoyov iroirfriicri, “a conscious active state, 
a fixed intellectual habit and tendency, accompanied with 
reasoning or calculation, guided by general principles, work- 
ing by rule, and not by mere instinct or experience, and 
tending to production” — or objectively as a system, or body 
of rules and principles, the general result of the preceding*. 
In applying the term to Rhetoric Aristotle has usually the 
former, or subjective, acceptation in his mind — without how- 
ever excluding the other signification — and by thus regarding 
the art from this point of view, practically and individually, 
as it is applied by the professor, brings it very nearly into 
coincidence with the other term, Bwa/iK, by which he desig- 
nates it. It is, as we have already seen, and compare again 
Eth. Nicom. I. 1, a subordinate branch of iroXiTiKy, the 
dpxiTticToviicy or master-craft, which prescribes to its sub- 
ordinates their several provinces and functions, as the master- 
builder or architect to his workmen* bpwfiev Be koI rd; 


> 


qoum &b specie roagis quam genere 
diffent. 

* Similarly, ifiwtipla, 

M 9 i Anal. Post. II. 19. 

100. 10, II. 

* This double use of ^ 

press both a procese and a result is 
common to it with many other kindred 
terms, as irumffirf, tUBoioi, Tpayfba- 
rrla, Plato's dioXerrtei7, et idm. For 
example, /a/^odot, which usually de* 
notes the scientific process, or pursuit 
of truth, is iiequentty employed to 
signify the special science or treatise 
which results from such a process. 80 
in Polit IV. a. init. rv. 8. sub init. rv. 
10. init. VI. 1. h Tp (‘book,* 

discussion, or part of the treatise) ry 
wp 6 raOryt, VII. 1, and 1. Metaph. M. 
I. 1076. 9 iff ry fi, r§ Turn 

vfpl tXijf. and other passages from 
the Metaphysics and Topics cited by 


Bonitz on Metaph. 983. aa. See also 
on vpayfjMTtla Bonitz on Met. A. 6« 
987. 30. and Waits, on Anal. Post. n. 
13. 96. b. 15., and (on p^BoSot) Comm, 
ad Anal. Post. 1. 1. 71. a. r. Similarly 
and depy in the de Anima and 
Parva Naturalia are used to denote 
the sense or process of sensation, and 
the object of sense; just as we our- 
selves employ the terms ‘taste* and 
‘smell.* Comp. Trendel. on de Anima 
II. 9. I. These are only a few exam- 
ples of a common ambiguity. A great 
number of words in •cis Ok. -io Latin 
and *ion Engl, such as sensation, per- 
ception, conception, discussion, termi- 
nations which denote some operation 
or process, have this double use. 

* So d/>x<rfrroris6t is opposed to 
dyiuovfiyolt the inferior craftsmen and 
arti»ins, in Polit. ni. it. ti. (Oxf.) 
1181. 3 (Bk.). In Phys. n. 1. 194. b. 3. 
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ivTifioTora^ twv SwdfiecM> vvd ravrrfv ov<ra^, olov trrpaTqyiKTjv, 
olKovo^iKTfv, prjTopiKi^v. Eth. Nicom. I. 2. 6 (Oxf.) i. 1. (Bk.): 
and thus falls under the second head in the general division 
of science or philosophy, viz. TrpaicnKr) <f>i\oao(fiia, 

that department of knowledge whose end is practice or ac- 
tion'. So Quintilian, Instit. Orat. ii. 18. 2. The passage is 
worth quoting, and seems to me to settle the question. 
It begins with a very clear and concise account of this 
threefold division of “ arts,” or philosophy, in general Quum 
sint autem artium alise positaj in inspectione, id est cogni- 


tione et sestimatione, rerum, 

the ^ eaid rh ctdot 

ypuplftiPt the inferior and eubordinate 
arta only rV C\rfv. 

^ Thia division of philosophy and 
knowledge into 0€uprp-tK'^, wpaKTtK-q, 
and dehned severally by 

their r/\i7 or objects, truth, pi*actice, 
and production, * speculative’ * prac- 
tical' and ‘productive,’ is set forth 
at length in Metapk. E. i. and assumed 
elsewhere as the only true ami natural 
classification. 8ve the rctf. in Bontiz's 
note on 1025. b. 18. In this pa.Hfiage 
however the basis of the clasMificntiun 
is a different one, vie. the origin or 
cause to which the objects upon which 
the speculation ia exercised owe their 
existence. This gives rise to a two- 
fold division of objects of knowledge, 
(l) things which are entirely indepen- 
dent of human action and human 
power, which are the objects of spe- 
ctilative philosophy, and (1) things 
whose origin does depend upon human 
will impulse and action, whether they 
terminate in the action or ivipyutk 
itself, as in Ethics, rditics, Rhetoric ; 
or are carried on to an fp7os, the 
production of something {icnnanctit 
und concrete, as in art propur. Sue 


quails est astrologia, sed ipso 

the commenoement of the Kicoma* 
chean Ethics. The other division, 
which appears incidentally in Top. l. 
14. 105. a. 20, into Physics, Ethics, 
and I>)gic, w*hich was afterwards gene- 
rally adopted, and became eventually 
the recognised classification, (see Dlog. 
Liert. X. 18, Sext Euip. Pyrrh. Hyj>. 
It. 13. adv. Mattb. vit. 16. Seneca, 
Kp. 89. 8.) is not intended, as Waits 
remarks in his note, for an exact and 
scientific division, but merely as one 
convenient for the use of dialecticians. 
This Aristotelian division of philoso- 
phy has been criticised and condemned, 
and the entire subject illustrated by 
»Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Metaphy- 
sics, Vol. 1. Lect. vji. His editor re- 
marks (p. 1 14. not. a) that “the 
division of philosophy into Logic, 
Physics, and Ethics, probably origi- 
nated with the Stoics,” referring to 
Diogenes, and Pseudo-Plutarch. We 
have seen that at any rate it did not 
OTnjinaU with them. 

On Tpa^ii and in the divi- 

sion of the sciences, see some remarks 
by Btrnays “on the Dialogues of Ari- 
stotle,” p. 58. seq. 
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rei cujus studium habet intellectu contenta, quae detopfrjrutr) 
vocatur: alia; in agendo, quarum in hoc finis est, et ipso actu 
perficitur, nihilque post actum opens relinquit, qua; wpaicuK^ 
dicitur, qualis est saltatio; alias in effectu, quae operis quod 
oculis subjicitur consummatione finem accipiunt, quam Toitj- 
TiK^v appellamus, qualis est pictura: fere judicandum est 
rhetoricen in actu consistere; hoc enim quod est officii sui 
perficit. And the chapter concludes § 5 Si tamen una ex 
tribus artibus (the three kinds above distinguished) habenda 
sit quia maxime ejus usus actu continetur, atque est in eo 
frequentissima, dicatur activa vel administrativa; nam et hoc 
ejusdem rei nomen est. 

Rhetoric is a practical art. 

From another passage of Quintilian, ir. 17. 14, we learn 
that Aristotle himself argued against its being an art in his 
lost dialogue upon Rhetoric, the Gryllus. But, says Quin- 
tilian, this was only in accordance with his usual practice, 
quserendi gratift, to show what could be said on both sides of 
a question : sed idem et de arte rhetorica tres libros scripsit, 
et in eorum prime (i. 1. 1, 2.) non artem solum earn fatetur, 
sed ei particulam civilitatis {^o)UTtKf\<t popiov), sicut dialec- 
tices, assignat. This may help to account for his vacillation 
between rk-xyrf and hivapit in the designation of rhetoric. 
See Bemays, die Dialoge des Arist. p. 63. 


Art, and its DErismoss. 

It may be well before we quit this subject of ‘art’ to 
enter a little more in detail into the views which were en- 
tertained upon it by the ancient philosophers, and some of 
its current definitiona We will begin with Aristotle, who in 
an interesting chapter at the opening of his Metaphysics 
gives an account of its nature and origin. The substance of 
this chapter is as follows. Knowledge varies in degree from 
the mere perception of phenomena to the knowledge of the 

2—9 
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highest and most universal causes : the order in the ascend' 
ing scale is alaOrjait, (tvriMi T^vri, hn/rn^ft/ri. 

Sensation of some kind is the distinctive mark of animal 
life: from sensation, in some animals, arises memory, and in 
proportion to the strength of this faculty is the force of in- 
tellect and the power of acquiring knowledge. In man, 
memory, by repetition of the same impression, gives rise to 
experience, i/nretpia, and from it proceed art, and ultimately 
science. Experience deals only with individuals, Trepl ra Koff 
tKoarov, rwv Koff eKoarov icrri yvwaK, 981. 15.; but collect- 
ing its several memories of the same thing into one sum — 
the common properties being collected, the rest rejected. 
Bonitz. — it forms in some sort a general notion, yet never 
separated from these particulars, nor accurately defined. 
Art is a further process of generalisation from experience, 
“when from many mental impressions arising from ex- 
perience a single universal conception is formed about their 
common properties," 981. 5. “ For to have a conception that 

such and such a remedy is beneficial to Callias or Socrates 
when he has such and such a complaint is a case of ex- 
perience : but to know that it is serviceable in all like cases 
(marked off from the rest, d<f>opi<r0€un) determined under 
one kind is characteristic of art” Similarly in Rhet. ll. 1. 11. 
we are told that art deals with classes (generalises), ex- 
perience with individuals; but of these latter we can never 
attain complete knowledge because they are infinite : and 
the same example is used in illustration. The principle is 
then applied to Rhetoric and Dialectics. ^ Be re’^vr) to)i> 
koOoKov. Met A. 1. 981. 16. 

All real knowledge is the knowledge of causes; and it is 
this that constitutes the true superiority of art over expe- 
rience — though in practice the skill derived from experience 
may often be more useful than the rules of art — “ for empirics 
know the fact (the ‘ that,’ to on, that it is so) but not the 
why: but the others, artists and men of science, know the 
why, and therefore the cause.” Hence it is that the master- 
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craftsmen, apyiriierove^, are more esteemed and held to be 
wiser than the handicraftsmen because they know the reason 
for all that they do; whereas the others work almost me- 
chanically, by mere habit, like inanimate things. Another 
sign of knowledge is the power of teaching what we know, 
and therefore art is nearer to exact scientific knowledge than 
experience. And so also though the senses are the most 
authoritative organs of knowledge, yet as they know only 
particulars, not causes, nor universals, we do not attribute 
knowledge (in its strict and proper sense) to them. All this 
tends to show that knowledge is twv ko66Kov and irepl 
or alriai. Then follow some observations upon the order of 
the several arts and sciences in origin and dignity or value. 
The order of invention is inverse to that of dignity. The 
necessary and useful arts, wpov rdvayKcua, wpot: ^rjaiv, are 
first invented in the earlier and ruder stages of society: then 
come the ornamental and ‘ fine ’ arts, wpov irpK Sia- 

yoayfiv, whose object is the adornment or embellishment of 
life and the gratification of a more refined taste : this is a 
mark of a more advanced stage of civilisation, when men have 
acquired wealth and leisure enough to allow them to devote 
themselves in some measure to the cultivation of their minds; 
and thirdly, there arrives a period when men have leisure 
enough to follow scientific pursuits and to seek truth and 
knowledge for their own sakes; and this is the age of theo- 
retical science or philosophy. Hence it is that mathematics 
were originated by the Egyptian priesta By the same rule, 
that the value of knowledge is in proportion to the appre- 
hension of cause, Metaphysics, fj irpam] <f>iKoa-o^ia, which < 
deals with first causes and ultimate principles, is the highest 
and most commanding, dp^i’iconaTTi, of all sciences, the apex 
and crown of the pyramid of knowledge. 

The substance of the foregoing passage is repeated more 
concisely in the last Chapter of the Anal. Post n. 19. 99. b. 

34 — 100. 9. ; and the resemblance is so close that the latter 
passage might be taken for a condensed epitome of the earlier 
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part of the former. Art and science, as distinguished from 
ifiweipta, are found iv i^peftetv rb koOoXov iv rg fb 

fi> irapa rd TroXXd, o dv dtraatv tv ivfi iicelpoK to ai5rd. 
(which may pos-sibly be a reminiscence of Plato; the expres- 
sion rb iv — TO avro is at all events strictly Platonic). In this 
‘ rest ’ of the universal in the mind — opposed to the Klvriai<;, 
the constant shifting and changing, of the particular and 
phenomenal in nature — the one universal notion gathered 
from the many individuals by abstraction of their common 
quality, art and science have their origin; these two being 
further distinguished by their aim and object, art being 
directed to and employed upon production, irepl yivea-tv, 
which, supported by the authority of Waits, ComuL p. 431, 
si ad agendum et faciendum pertinet, I will interpret of 
‘ practical ’ as well as strictly ‘ productive ’ ends ; (see above, 
p. 16. n. 1. p. 18. n. 1.), science upon absolute truth and reality, 
irepl lb 6v. 

The upshot of all this is, that ip.ireipia is an irrational 
procedure; manifests itself in a merely mechanical mode of 
operation, working like a machine, and displaying a skill 
which results from nothing but habit and association, and is 
acquired by mere repetition ; that it deals only with indi- 
vidual cases, and never rises to general conceptions or rules ; 
or at least if it ever does form a general notion, this is never 
separated from the particular objects nor accurately defined ; 
and as particulars are infinite and phenomena changeable 
they cannot in themselves convey any certain knowledge : 
art is a systematic rational, (jierd \byov) procedure, or fixed 
intellectual character and tendency (Arist.), governed by 
general rules derived from experience, guided by general 
principles which are carried out in practice; its end and 
object is either action and practice, or the production of 
some concrete and permanent work. When it is said, as 
both Plato and Aristotle do say, that art implies a knowledge 
of causes, which as Aristotle tells us again and again is the 
characteristic of science or eirunrjpg properly understood, it 
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is plain that the distinction between re^inj and i'trurrrjfii) is 
lost sight of, a confusion which, as I have already observed, 
is by no means uncommon with the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers. It is however this knowledge of causes which con- 
stitutes the certainty of an artist’s knowledge, distinguishes 
him from the Empiric, and enables him to predict results ; 
which in fact, says Plato in the Pha?drus, would be the case 
with the Rhetorician if rhetoric could be made a true and 
genuine art'. This is the subjective aspect of art. Objec- 
tively it may be defined thus. An art is a body of general 
rules for practice, the application of which enables us to 
predict a given result 

This view of art and its distinction from empiricism ^ 
which we derive from the above cited passages of Aristotle is 
in perfect agreement with Plato’s opinions upon the same 
subject, as the following passage of the Gorgia.s, 501. A., will 
show. “ What I said was, if I remember right, that cookery 
seems to me to be no art at all, but a mere empirical habit ; 
medicine an art; meaning that the one, that is medicine, 
has inquired into the nature of that of which it treats and 
the causes of what it does, and can give an account of each of 
them : but the other enters upon the pursuit of the pleasure 
which is the object of all her care and attention quite 
unscientifically, without having bestowed any consideration 
upon either the nature or the cause of pleasure, and proceeds 
in a manner absolutely irrational, as one may say, without 
the smallest calculation, a mere knack and routine, simply 
retaining the recollection of what usually happens, by which 
you know in fact she provides all her pleasures.” Again, 
465. A. Tejgirjv ov Ka\w o av y 0 X 0701 / •spar/fiai anything 


* Tbi» power of looking forward to 
future resulU u likewise dwelt on by 
Plato aa diitinctive of the artiit, the 
man of real knowledge and skill, in 
the Theaetetus p. 178, and the fact of 
its existence alleged as a conclusive 
argument in favour of some objective 


eUndard of truth, agunst Protagoras’ 
theory of the sole validity of the pre- 
sent subjective impression. See fur- 
ther on this matter in a paper on Mr 
G rote's Plato (Theetetus', read before 
the Cambridge Phil. Soc. in May tS66, 
and since published, p. 17. 
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short of this is a mere i/iireipia, an acquired dexterity or 
knack. 

And all this may be applied to determine what Aristotle’s 
meaning is when he calls Rhetoric an art. In fact we may 
infer it from his own words at the commencement of the 
treatise, 1. 1. 1, 2. where it is implied that Rhetoric may be 
made an art, because it can be systematised (oSovoteii/) and 
rules laid down to direct practice towards the attainment of 
a given end, namely to prove or seem to prove any point'; 
which agrees precisely with the view’s of the nature of art 
in general which we have already gathered from his other 
writings. 

Another definition of art which became popular in later 
times — Quintilian says of it, Inst. Orat. II. 17. 41, that it 
was ab omnibus fere probatus — from its celebrity and some 
difficulties that attend the interpretation of it, deserves a few 
words of notice. It is attributed by Sextus Empiricus, 
Pyrrh. Hypot. III. 188 and 251, to the Stoics, and, so far at 
least as the word /taraXi/i^iv is concerned, is expressed in 
their technical phraseology. Sextus repeats it several times 
in the course of his works, sometimes in the naked form 
av<TTT)ixa (K KaTa\rjyjrea»f, sometimes with the addition of 
avyyeyup,vaa(j,evo}v, and in a passage adv. Math. B. Trpo? 'Frjrop. 
§ 10, at full length, thus: iraaa Tt'xyv oiaTtfpa i<nw ix 
KaraXijy^faiv avyyeyvpvavp^veov xal hrl reXo? ry 

/9(f) \apfiav6tnoiv Ttjv dva<f>opdv. This, or something like it, 
is translated by Quintilian in the passage already cited, 
artem constare ex perceptionibus consentientibus et coexer- 
citatis ad finem vitae utilem. This however is at all events 


* ^Vhat he $ay$ is, that it may be 
■yitematieed and a way paved towarde 
tlie attaioment of iU objects, because 
it is certainly possible to discover the 
causes and the means of the success 
which rhetoricians meet with, whether 
they speak at random, without any 
care or training at all, or from an ac« 


quired habit. That is to say, that 
the modes in which their object is 
attained may be discovered, and re- 
duced to general rules, which again 
may be applied to practice: and these 
are the various modes of proof, logical 
and ethical, which are the very body 
or soul of the art. 
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not a literal translation of the form of words used by Sextus, 
because Quintilian evidently construes avyyeyvfivaa-fih/ctv as 
feminine with /eaTaXjj^ewv, whereas in Sextus the former 
being connected with Xaf/fiavovrmv by kcU is manifestly 
neuter : and the meaning of the words as given by Sextus 
must be, not that the apprehensions or conceptions themselves 
aie drilled or exercised together (so as to act in common), 
but that this is the case with the things that they represent. 
But passing over this as of little importance, we will assume 
that the participle in the correct form of the definition 
belongs to xaTaXij^etui/ and is to be construed with it : and 
according to Quintilian, who translates avartjfia by consenti- 
entibus to express the uniformity of the impressions, the defini* 
tion will mean, that art is a system of uniform conceptions 
drilled, i.e. brought to work, together to one common end; 
that end being something serviceable to human life and 
happiness'. By aid of this definition Sextus proceeds to 
demolish the claims of rhetoric to he considered an art at all, 
since he finds that its actual phenomena by no means agree 
with the terms of the other. 

I have little doubt that this is the true meaning of the 
phrase, and we see that this interpretation has the authority 
of Quintilian in its favour. But Lucian, having occasion 
to employ the definition in his Parasite, c. 4, in applying it 
to test his wapaa-iTDctj, to see whether that is an art or not, 
goes on in the following chapter to compare the two in such 
a way as to furnish an explanatory commentary on the terms 
of the definition; and he evidently understands eyyeyvfivcur- 
fiiviov (as he writes it) of constant exercise or practice or 
application ; so that according to him it means nothing more 
than " a set of consentient impressions exercised upon some 
end beneficial to human life.” 

Quintilian in the same passage, § 41, has given Cleanthes* 
(the Stoic, Zeno's pupil) definition of art, potestas via, id est 

' The notion urnu to b« that of thoughU or imprenioni are gntherad 
genetmliutioa. A number of nmikr into n general rule of notion. 
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ordine, efficiens, ‘ a faculty attaining its end by a systematic 
method,’ which he says is equally applicable to Rhetoric with 
the preceding. 

In Cicero de Oratore, 1. 20. 92., Charmadas, the Academic, 
is made to give the following definition of art, quae cognitis 
penitusque perspectis et in unum exitum spectantibus et 
nunquam fallentibus rebus continetur. This is the Platonic 
conception of a genuine ait, and of course therefore cannot 
he applied to such a pursuit as Rhetoric which deals only 
with probabilities. Antonins notices thi.s, c. 23. § 108, 9; 
aidmitting that by such a definition rhetoric is necessarily 
excluded from the sphere of art : but if we substitute a less 
rigorous one, a generalisation, viz., with a technical designa- 
tion, a system of rules claasified for application to practice, 
derived from the observation of clever and well infonned 
men upon the usages and methods adopted by speakers in 
their ordinary practice'; he thinks that rhetoric may still 
retain the place that it has always held in popular estima^ 
tion, as a member of the great family of Arts. Further on 
in the same work, c. 42. §§ 187, 8., a good summary account 
is given of the way in which art acts in combining and 
generalising and reducing to rule and system, and so 
making practically applicable, the scattered and desultory 
observations of phenomena already noted and existing in 
various departments of nature and human speculation, as 
grammar, music, geometry, astronomy, rhetoric; quse rem 
dissolutam divulsamque conglutinaret et i-atione quadam 
constringeret. 

The entire subject of rhetoric as an art is ably discussed 


^ QuintUian 1I. 17. 5. styles this 
reducing rhetoric to mere *oheerra> 
tio but it teems in fact to mean a 
great deal more : and I tliink that the 
interpretation I have given in the text 
to the words ab hoiniuibus callidis sc 
peritis animad versa ac notata, verbis 


dfsignata, generihua xllmtrataf parti* 
bus distributa, does not go beyond the 
import of them when fully developed, 
though that meaning is certainly 
rather vaguely and rhetorically ex* 
pressed. 
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by Quintilian in an interesting and well reasoned chapter. 
Inst. Orat IL 17, and the affirmative concluded against those 
who for various reasons, either that it is coeval with the 
existence of men in society and therefore antecedent to art, 
or that it has no peculiar subject matter and no definite end, 
which all genuine arts have, or that it contradicts itself by 
proving indifferently opposite conclusions, or others similar, 
denied its artistic character, and held it rather to be a 
natural gift or faculty developed and improved by habit and 
exercise. 

Having dwelt so long upon the views and opinions of 
ancient authorities as to the nature of art and its relation to 
Rhetoric, we will pass over the Modems with brief notice; 
referring merely for the discussion of these two questions, 
general and particular, to the Introduction to Campbell’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric; to Whately’s Introduction to his 
Rhetoric; to the instmctive chapter on the relation of art 
and science in Dr. Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, Bk. XI. ch. 8. (1st Ed.); and the introduction to 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy 1839 and 184il p. 40. by the 
same author: Dr. Whewell like Aristotle, points out the 
priority of art to science in the order of invention: also some 
observations on the various meanings of the term ‘art,’ in 
Sii G. C. Lewis’ Method of Observ. in Politics. Vol. IL ch. xix. 


Various Views and Definitions of Rhetobic. 

We now proceed to give some account of the various 
deiinitioDS of rhetoric current amongst the ancient writers 
on the subject; which are all the more important, as by 
indicating the object and aim to which the art was sup- 
posed to be directed they throw some light indirectly upon 
the moral character of the art itself as thus understood, 
and of its professors whether schools or individuals. Quin- 
tilian in his second book, ch. xv, has given a very extensive 
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list of definitions of the ancient rhetoricians from the earliest 
times down to his own, with critical remarks upon the 
defects and general bearings of them. He says he has 
selected only the most remarkable and those which have 
been most discussed; to go through them all was neither 
possible nor necessary for his purpose. This last observa- 
tion may be applied to his own list, and I will follow his 
example by exercising a judicious selection out of his some- 
what miscellaneous assortment of those that are most charac- 
teristic and due to the best known authors. A few com- 
ments and two or three corrections of careless misstatements 
are all that will be necessary in addition'. 

The views of the originators of the art. Corax, and Tisias, 
upon its nature and object may be gathered from Plato’s 
description of the account Tisias gave of the rhetorician’s 
functions, Phaedr. 272. D, 273. A. and from a notice in Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoria IL 24. 11. it appears that Corax’ ‘art’ was 
completely occupied with the analysis and exemplification of 
the single ‘topic’ of to eU6<: or the probable; of which 
Aristotle gives a specimen, and adds that the topic is neither 
more nor less than t6v Xoyov Kpel-nca votelv, in other 

words, to subvert truth and justice. It will appear from 
this that, whether they actually adopted it as a definition 
or not, persuasion at any price, to treWtiv without restriction 
or qualification, was their motto and their declared object; 
and ‘ the art or faculty of persuading ' continued throughout 
to bo the definition employed by the sophistical school of 
rhetoricians down to the time of Isocrates, and this it was 
that gave it its highly immoral character. This definition 
was at all events assumed by Qotgias the pupil of Tisias. 
He styled rhetoric Tret^oC? ‘the artificer of per- 

suasion,’ as we learn from Plato’s Gorgias, 453 A. 465 A. 
To the latter passage Quintilian alludes, Inst. Orat. II. 15. 18. 

’ I havo treated the game lubject io the Journal of Claaaical and Sacred 
of the ancient and lome modem defi- Philology, Vol. tl. No. 5. p. 161 — 169, 
nitiona of rhetoric in a paper publiahed to which I will here Tcntura to refrr. 
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Gorgias apud Platonem persumlendi se artificem in judiciia 
et aliis coetibus esse ait ; de justis quoque et injustis tractare : 
and he again refera to Plato’s Gorgias as the authority 
for the same statement in § 5. It is strange therefore ihat 
in the face of this he should attribute the origin of this 
definition and the view of the office and object of rhetoric 
which it implies, to Isocrates in § 4, as it seems impossible 
that he should have supposed Isocrates to be the elder of 
the two : and I can only account for the blunder on the 
supposition of its being a careless oversight, of which there 
are one or two other examples in this very chapter. 
Quintilian expresses some doubt of the genuineness of the 
Te’xyr) extant in his time which passed under the name of 
Isocrates, and contained this statement : but the statement 
itself is confirmed by Sext. Empir. adv. Math. B. irpo^ 'P»/t. 
§ 62, ’la'OKpaT7]<! /ir)Sfv aWo iirntjhevfiv rovt p^ropav ^ 
huffrr}p,riv TreiOotn. In the same passage, §§ 61, 62, Sextus 
attributes this opinion and definition of rhetoric to the 
followers or school of Plato and Xenocrates oi nepl riw IIX. koX 
Se«<., — whoever that may mean — to Ariston son of Critolaus, 
Hermagoras, and Athenreus, as well as Isocratea These 
three are likewise mentioned by Quintilian, c. 15. §§ 14, 19, 
23. and elsewhere, with the definition which they assigned to 
the art. These do not exactly correspond with those at- 
tributed to them by Sextus, although there is no absolute 
contradiction. Athenseus’ fallendi ars, may be meant for an 
interpretation of the art of persuasion. To the list of writers 
on rhetoric who adopted this definition Quintilian adds the 
name of Cicero, who, pluribus locis scripsit (viz. de Orat. 
I. 31. 138. de Inv. i. 5. init. Acad. Post. I. 8. 32. In the 
last of these passages however the doctrine is not given 
as his own, but as held by the Academics and Peripatetics.) 
oratoris officium esse dicere apposite ad persuadendum. 
Quintilian justly condemns every definition of rhetoric which 
makes persuasion unqualified its object, on the ground that 
it includes too much, to pass over here the objections to 
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it on moral grounds. Persuasion is not peculisu' to rhetoric. 
Verum et pecunia persuadet, et gratia, et auctoritas dicentis, 
et dignitas, et postremo aspectus etiam ipse sine voce, quo 
vel recordatio meritorum cujusque, vel facies aliqua misera- 
bilis, vel formoe pulcritudo, sententiam dictat. § C. quoting 
illustrative cases, amongst them the famous one of Hyperides 
and Phryne (to which the formoe pulcritudo refers), and 
commending Gorgias and Theodectes for their addition of the 
qualifying ‘ dicendo ’ to the then current definition. §§ 7 — 10. 
But even this is insufficient; for it includes processes and 
influences which are not within the sphere of rhetoric ; as 
those employed by meretrices, adulatores, corruptores. [This 
is going too far : so far as these ‘ persuade by speaking ’ they 
use rhetorical methods.] It is open also to another objection, 
that the genuine orator does not always succeed in per- 
suading; whereas this form of the definition makes success 
essential to the art. Aristotle’s modification of it, as we shall 
see by and by, removes this defect. 

Plato's opinions upon rhetoric as it was understood and 
practised in his time have been already incidentally noticed. 
An art which he did not recognise as such ho was not likely 
to take the trouble of seriously defining. He has it is true 
given a contemptuous description of it, which may pass 
for a definition, in the Gorgias, viz. that it is no true art at 
all, but a mere knack, or empirical habit, or routine, an 
iliireipia or (‘usus,’ Quint II. 15. 23) a process of 

‘ flattery,’ the object of which is to tickle the ears, to gratify 
and unfairly influence a popular and unintelligent audience : 
but Quintilian is so scandalised at the notion that an enlight- 
ened philosopher like Plato could have taken such a view of 
his favourite study, tliat he indignantly rejects this interpre- 
tation of Plato’s opinions as a mistake arising merely from 
ignorance of what he has actually said. If those who have 
asserted this, he says, had not contented themselves with a 
few extracts unskilfully selected from the Gorgias, and had 
given themselves the trouble of referring to Plato’s other 
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volumes they never would have fallen into such an error. 
But he carefully abstains from quoting chapter and verae, and 
leaves his readers to find out for themselves in which of his 
other writings Plato has expressed a more favourable opinion 
of the art of rhetoric — at least in any sense in which it can 
be considered as rhetoric, or indeed an art, at all. Plato’s 
real meaning, he continues, in the Gorgias and Phaedrus is to 
show that the true rhetorician must also be a good man, or 
that the art of rhetoric cannot be complete without the 
knowledge of justice — which in fact, he adds, is his own 
opinion, §§ 2-t — 29. This indeed we knew before ; and we 
now see how an obstinate prepossession may lead an able 
and intelligent and clearsighted man utterly to miscon- 
strue the opinions of another when they happen not to be 
in agreement with his orvn. I must also take the liberty 
to doubt whether Quintilian had either extensively read 
or carefully studied the works of an author whose views he 
can thus egregiously misinterpret : there is at all events 
little evidence of such acquaintance or study either here or 
elsewhere in his book. 

But let us consider for a moment whether there are any 
such indications of a different opinion in Plato’s other works, 
and particularly in hi.s later writings in which, if any where, 
we might expect to find such a change. I confess I can find 
none : on the contrary what we do find as far as it goes 
seems to show that he maintained his unfavourable opinion, 
at all events of the prevailing study and practice of rhetoric, 
steadily to the end. In proof of his continued disapprobar 
tion of the.se, I wilt first notice — what seems to be conclu- 
sive on the point — the entire omis.sion of it, the absence 
indeed of all allusion to it, in the course of study recom- 
mended for the philosophers and guardians of the model 
Republic. Surely if Plato when he wrote that work had 
recognised rhetoric a.s a useful and instructive art, he would 
not have denied his perfect governors all knowledge of that 
which he must in that case have considered so important an 
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element in an education for public life. There is nothing 
very explicit in the Republic on this subject : what we do 
find there represents the old opinions as still strong in his 
mind. Compare for example ii. 3G5 D, where Adiraantus is 
made to say, in the true Platonic spirit, of the rhetorical 
instruction, eurf rt veiOow StSdaKaXoi, ao^lav Sr)firjyoptKijv 
re Kol iucavucffv SiSoirrev, Sv rd fiev ireLaoi^ev, rd hi ^uuro- 
ch irXeoveicTovvTei Buerjp iiBovai : or the contrasted 
pictures of the lives and characters and pursuits of the philo- 
sopher and politician. Rep. Bk. vi,, and the corresponding 
ones in the Thea;tetus, in which the results of the education 
for public life consisting mainly in a rhetorical training are 
made to appear at a most manifest disadvantage ; or again 
the Owira^ i^Svvat Xdyouv of the Thesetetus, 175 E, which is 
very far from being descriptive of a scientific or even 
genuine artistic process. Look again to his latest work the 
Laws, where we find (xi. 937 D.) the reassertion in a sum- 
mary way of all the old objections against the rhetorical 
education and practice. To what extent the use of rhetoric 
may be admitted into the art of government we learn from a 
passage of the Politicus, c. 42. 303 E seq. He here allows of 
a parsenetic, hortative kind of discourses, homilies in fact, 
to be used under the direction of ttoXitik^, the royal or 
master art, whose office it is to prescribe to its subordinates 
(just like Aristotle’s dpxtTtieroviKij) to each its several func- 
tion and limit, so that there may be no confusion or inter- 
ference, but that each may act in its proper sphere, and all 
together form a harmonious and systematic whole. As it is 
to be applied to the mob, to keep them in order and per- 
suade them to virtue, it must be of a purely popular cha- 
racter, Sid p-vdoKor/iat, moral instruction conveyed by way of 
fable and parable, not scientific or didactic, pr) Sid SiSaxnv. 
But surely this is something veiy different from an ‘art of 
rhetoric.’ 

We now come to Aristotle, who, as we have already 
seen, modifies the sophistical definition in one important par- 
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ticular, in that he substitutes for the art or faculty of per- 
suading, which assumes success to be essential, the faculty* 
(as I have pointed out, though in defining rhetoric he 
calls it merely a hvpafii’s, at the beginning of the treatise 
and incidentally everywhere else he assumes it to be a 
true art — see for instance i. 1 . 12 and 1 - 1 . even the name, 
pTjTopiK^, implies this) of observing or discovering in every 
case presented the possible means of persuasion, dsdypfjaat 
trepl &ca<rrov t6 ’rttfavov. I. 2, 1, Bwaph tk tov 

vopiatu \d 70 v 9 . Ib. § 7. “a faculty of finding arguments.” 
od TO TTtlacu epyop avTrjt, oXXd rh ISeip ra rmapyopra triOapcL 
iTtpX iKoarop: because art depends in no respect upon the 
result, but only on the method employed : a patient may be 
treated secundum artem though be should die under the 
physician’s hands ; “ for it is possible to treat artistically, by 
observing the proper rules and method, even those who are 
incapable of recovering their health"; or as Napoleon was no 
less a general when he lost the battle of Waterloo. A similar 
modification is applied to the definition of ‘^(prjpaTunucij in 
Polit. I. 9. 10. Its office is not absolutely to make money, 
since rules most ably devised and applied may fail of their 
effect, but, t6 BipoaBai Bemprjaai ircOep earat 7 t\v^ov ypr/pd- 
Ttop, the ability to discover the sources and means from and 
by which wealth may be obtained. And again in another 
place. Topic. A. 3., core yap 6 fujropiK^ ix wapTo^ rpoirov 
irtlati, ouff 6 larpiKOS vyiAtrei' dW’ icu> TtSv ipBe^opApoiP 
pttfBtP trapaXlirri, ucapws avrop e^fip t^p iirunripriu ^ijcopep. 
Finally this consideration may serve as a further correction 
of that confusion of eTrumjfirj and rej(pri which we just now 
noticed. Arts practical and productive are all exercised 
within the sphere of probability and the contingent, which 
is one of their distinguishing characters as contrasted with 
science. We cannot be absolutely certain either of the effect 
of a volition or action, or of the result of an artistic opera- 
tion : art is conversant with causes and effects, but is not 

' potertai, tu, Clc, and Quint. 
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master of them : exact science alone deals with the uni- 
versal and the necessary. Quintilian criticises Aristotle’s 
definition of rhetoric, II. 1-5. 13., in the.sc terms : quidam 
recessenmt ab evcntu, (give up the position that success 
is necessary to an arti.st) sicut Aristoteles, (pii dicit : rhetorici 
est vis inveuiendi omnia in oratioue pcrsua-sibilia. Qui fiui.s 
et illud vitium de quo supra diximus [persua<lent enim diccn- 
do, vcl ducunt in id (jiuxl volunt, alii quoque, ut meretrices, 
adulatorcs, coriuptores, § 11.” Of the force of this I have 
already given my opinion : but the fact is that Aristotle’s 
definition is really open to Quintilian’s censure in this point, 
for it does leave out the qualifying ‘ in oratione ’ or ‘ in di- 
cendo,’ which Quintilian has wrongly introduced. He is 
indeed unusually careless in this chapter.] habet, et insuper 
quod nihil nisi inventionem complectitur, (piae sine elocutione 
non eat oratio. That is to say, that it includes first too 
much, and then too little. The second objection is no doubt 
well founded : but wo have already seen the reason of Aris- 
totle’s omission. In the first two books he takes no account 
of anything but the various modes of proof, which, as he 
justly says, do really constitute the es-sence of persuasion ; 
the style, ornaments, arrangement, and delivery, though in 
themselves important enough, arc by comparison mere acci- 
dents. The effect of this modification of the old definition is 
to withdraw the notion of the art in some degree from the 
exclusively practical application of it encouraged by the 
7* sophistical school, and to fix the attention rather upon its 
theory and method ; in short it tends to a more scientific 
treatment of the subject 

Quintilian also cites another definition of rhetoric by 
Cicero, from the de Invent. I. 5, G. which stands side by side 
with the one before mentioned, hanc oratoriam facultatem in 
CO gencre ponemus, ut earn civilis scientim partem ease 
dicamus : corre.sponding herein with Aristotle who speaks of 
it, Rhet. I. 2. 7., as a Tra/Kw^oe? rt tj}? SiaXeicriKfjif koX rfj<: 
iT(p\ Ta fjOrj Trpayfunetas fjv hUaiov e’oTt vpoaayopeveiv 
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iroXiTiKijv, and in the passage so often already referred to of 
Eth. Nic. I. 1. as, together with oiKovofUKij, and OTpaTTjyucij, 
one of the subordinate branches of 

Tlicodorus, of Byzantium (§ 1C.) described it as, vim 
{owa/Mv) inveuiendi et eloquendi cum ornatu credibilia in 
Omni oratione. 

Anaximenes’ treatise, if the pjjTopiKrj Trpo? 'AXi^avSpov be 
really his, is distinguished by the absence of a definition of 
rhetoric : and that of Dionysius, which has a purely practical 
direction and consists in fact of little more than a collection 
of loci communes, choice extracts for study and imitation, is 
equally without one. I will omit the remaining definitions 
which are given in Quintilian’s chapter, and are mere 
varieties and modifications of the others, and conclude with 
the author’s own. This is brief and concise in expression, 
bene dicendi scientia §§ 34, 38, but very comprehensive in 
meaning, since it includes the possession of all virtues and 
accomplishments : nam et orationes omnes virtutes semel 
complectitur, et protinus mores etiam oratoris ; quum bene 
dicere non possit nisi vir bonus — an opinion which he had 
likewise expressed in the first section of this chapter. Cato 
the Censor took the same view as we learn from Seneca, 
Pnef ad Controv. i. p. 62. (quoted by Spalding) orator est, 
Marce fili, vir bonus, dicendi peritus. 

Eloquence, that is rhetoric in practice, is defined by 
Campbell, Phil, of Rhet. init, “ that art or talent (jexyv or 
hivap,i<i) by which the discourse is adapted to its end.” It 
is identical with Quintilian’s definition, dicere secundum 
virtutein orationis, scientia bene dicendi. It exactly corre- 
sponds to Tully’s idea of a perfect orator ; optiinus est orator 
qui dicendo animos audientium et docct et delectat et per- 
movet ■ The ends of speaking are four : “every speech being 
intended to enlighten the understanding, to please the 
imagination, to move the passion.s, or to influence the will.” 

Whately in his Introduction has not given any exact de- 
finition of it : if the words “to prove is the proper office of the 

3—2 
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advocate” are to be interpreted as implying that rhetoric is 
‘the arTof proving,’ the definition is faulty, for it makes no 
distinction between rhetoric and logic. 

I will conclude this part of my subject with the words of 
Bacon, who takes a very different view of the office and 
functions of Rhetoric from that of any of his Classical prede- 
cessors. “The duty and office of Rhetoric is to apply Reason 
to imaginatiem for the better moving of the will. For we 
see reason is disturbed in the administration thereof by three 
means; by Illaqueation or Sophism, which pertains to Logic; 
by Imagination or Impression, which pertains to Rhetoric; 
and by Passion or Affection, which pertains to Morality. 
And as in negotiation with others men are corrupt by 
cunning, by importunity, and by vehemency; so in this 
negotiation within ourselves men are undermined by Incon- 
sequences, solicited and importuned by Impressions or Ob- 
servations, and transported by Passions. Neither is the na- 
ture of man so unfortunately built, as that those powers and 
arts should have force to disturb reasson, and not to establish 
and advance it : for the end of Logic is to teach a form of 
argument to secure reason, and not to entrap it; the end of 
Morality is to procure the affections to obey reason, and not 
to invade it ; the end of Rhetoric is to fill the imagination to 
second reason, and not to oppress it; for these abuses of arts 
come in but ex obltquo, for caution." Adv. of Learning, 
Bk. II. Vol. III. p. 409 seq. de Augm. Scient. vi. 3. Vol. i. 
p. 671. Ellis and Spedding. Ed. 


Date: of Aristotle's Rhetoric. 

So far we have been engaged upon the consideration of 
the general characteristics of the Aristotelian rhetoric, and 
have pointed out the peculiarities which distinguish his man- 
ner of treating the subject from that which was adopted by 
preceding and subsequent w’riters: we will now proceed 
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to inquire whether we have any evidence which will enable 
U8 to fix the period of Aristotle’s life at which this work was 
composed. 

This question has been well discussed by Dr Max Scbmidt 
in a little tract published at Halle in 1837, Commentatio de 
tempore quo ab Aristotele libri de arte rhetorica conscripti 
et editi sint; and by Brandis in the paper in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus, Vol. IV. No. 1., iiber Aristoteles’ rhetorik u. die 
griechischen ausleger derselben, already more than once re- 
ferred to. These two writers have collected and weighed the 
evidence external and internal which is accessible to us upon 
the point, and to these, together with the aids incidentally 
derivable from the writings of Spengel, Stahr, and other 
Aristotelian expositors, I shall have recourse in the outline 
I am about to give of the leading facts and considerations 
which tend to throw any light upon the question*. As is 
usual in these cases the result is meagre and unsatisfactory; 
no certainty is attainable; and we have to content ourselves 
with suflSciently vague and indefinite conjectures as to the 
time and mode of the composition of the work. 

It has been very justly observed that the internal evi- 
dence of the book itself, the constant references to events 
and persons connected with Athens, often unimportant or 
obscure, and if known at Athens probably known no where 
else, by showing that the work was addressed especially to 
an Attic audience, determine conclusively the place of com- 
position as that city and no other. This will limit the pos- 
sible date of composition to two periods, viz. the first and 
second residences of Aristotle at Athens, that is from B.C. 367 
to 347, and again from B.C. 335 to 322. It seems equally 


* Clinton, Fast. H«U. Vol. I. lub 
anno 334 B.o., referring to Rbet. n. 
33. 6 and 34. 8 , and to Dionysius £p. 
ad Arom. who soppoaet ^ rcpl 

to mean Demosthenes' 
'case* for the Crown, an inlerpreta* 
Uon justly rejected by Victorius, Com- 


ment. p. 475, concludes that *'we only 
know therefore that this treatise of 
Aristotle was [published] later than 
the year B.O. 338." We shall see that 
the limit of the period of publication 
may be brought down a year or two 
lower. 
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certain that the final publication of the work did not take 
place till the second residence of tlic author at Athens. 
Tlie latest historical events alluded to in the Rhetoric are 
(1) II. 23. 6. an einha.ssy to Tl>elK.'a on the part of Philip, the 
Thessalians, and the rest of the allie.s, to induce the The- 
bans to grant Philip and his troops a pcassage through their 
territory into Attica, which fK-curred in 338 B.C. shortly before 
the battle of Chajronea — this is satisfactorily made out by 
Spengel in a tract published at Heidelberg, IS-t-t. specimen 
Comment, in Arist. de arte rbet. L ii. c. 23. and Max Schmidt, 
op. cit. p. IG : and Dionysius commenting upon this passage 
sa 3 ’s, Epist. ad Ainm. c. 11. p. TW, Reiske, o Se oirov, 

iv ^ <bi\t7r7ro? ij^iov &rjffaiov^ Ivl rr/v 'XmKrjV avrm Sovveu 
BioBov — and (2), il. 23. 18. the alliance which all the Greeks, 
with the exception of the Lacediemonians, made with Alex- 
ander after the death of Philip in 336 B.C., here called Koivrj 
elpr/vrj. Tliis discovery is again due to Spengel, who proposes 
the explanation in another Specimen Comment, in Ar. libros 
de a. Rh., published this time at Munich, in 183.G. Spengel 
adds, as a note in tlie margin, hoc quoque cxemplum post 
illud tempus ah Aristotcle Rhetoricam elahoratam e.sse docet. 
It seems to me that this is going too far : nothing can be 
fairly inferred from tlie reference except as to the date of puh- 
licatioiu His general conclusion, stated in another and more 
recent paper upon Aristotle’s Rhetoric, published in the 
transactions of the royal Bavarian Academy, Munich IS.ol, 
p. 42, is that the composition of the work may be assigned to 
somewhere about B.C. 330. The other reference in il. 24. 8. 
to ‘ Demosthenes’ policy’ which Demades said was the cause 
of all the mischief, is most likely also subsequent to the battle 
of Chajrouea in 338, and would so far coincide w’ith that of 
II. 23. C; but maij likewise possibly indicate some previous 
policy of Demosthene.s, as that which he followed in promoting 
the Olynthian war; and is therefore not quite so trustworthy 
as the other. 

As these are the late.st events which are referred to in 
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tlio wuik, wo may here pass over without special notice 
earlier references to persons and circumstances therein con- 
tained, of which Brandis has furnished a considerable list in 
his treatise p. 10, and pnxieed at once to the consideration 
of an argument derived from certain notices of Aristotle’s 
pursuits in his earlier life, and the relations then subsisting 
lietweeu him and Isocrates, handed down to us from ancient 
authors. This, Ire.sides the light it throws upon the question 
now before us, has also an independent interest and import- 
ance of its own in its bearing upon Aristotle’s pursuits and 
studies, and deserves on that account also a few minutes’ 
attention. 

Isocrates died in 338: any intercourse therefore that took 
place between them must have occurred during Aristotle’s 
first residence at Athens, in the earlier period of his life. 
That there was at some time during this period an overt 
antagonism and rivalry between the rhetorician and the 
philosopher, and a mutual jealousy, which appears in the 
writings of the former (see Spengel in Trans. Bavar. Acad. 
Munich, 1851. p. 10, scq.'), but not in those of Aristotle, is 
placed beyond cjuestion, says Stahr, Aristotelia, i. 63. by the 
crowd of ancient witnes.ses who testify to it. Tliese are 
Isocrates himself, who implies though he does not directly 
state it; Hermippus from whom Diogenes derived his in- 
formation, Vit. Arist. d. 2. ; Dionysius, who (piotes a sneer of 
Aristotle at the loads of Isocrates’ forensic speeches which 
were hawked about by the booksellers, and adds that Aristotle 
wanted to ‘ befoul ’ him, puiraweiv, to bespatter him with 
calumny and abuse, de Lsocr. jud. c. 18.; Diogenes, u.s. who 
quotes the verse of (Euripides’?) Philoctetes which Aristotle 
applied to his rival, aia^ov truoTrav '\aoKpa-rqv S’ iav \eytw, 


' I confpu that I cannot see the in- 
dicationa of this jenlouey which S|»n- 
gel fiiida in the UUer to Alexander, 
the fiflli of thoee aecrihed to Isocratee, 
(of wliich ho odroiU the gcnuitieneee) 


though it u barely poesihle that the 
allusions in it may be intended for 
Aristotle : in the other possogee cited 
from his works this is plain enough. 
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with the substitution of '\<T 0 Kparr)v for ^ap^apow as it stood 
in the original, and which Diogenes, apparently by a lapse 
of memory writes SevoKpaTjji', confounding times and persons ; 
Athenaeus, Deipn. Ii. GO. D. E, who tells us that one Cephiso- 
dorus or Cephisodotus, a pupil of Isocrates, was constrained 
to take up the cudgels in his master’s defence, and to write 
four books Kara ’AptoToreXoiw, from which Stahr very fairly 
infers that Aristotle must have written something about 
Isocrates and his rhetoric to call forth all these books; Cicero, 
in various places, the most important of which is De Orat 
III. 35. 141., which helps to fix the time of Aristotle’s early 
rhetorical studies to the later years of his first residence at 
Athens, ncque vero hoc fugit sapientissimum Philippum, qui 
hunc Aloxanclro filio doctorciii accierit &c.; and lastly Quin- 
tilian who quotes the verse of the Philoctetes, and tells us in 
addition that Aristotle set up a rival school of rhetoric in 
the old aye of Isocrates, his rhetorical lectures being given 
in the afternoon. 

From all this it may naturally be inferred that this was 
the period at which Aristotle’s attention was first directed 
to the study of rhetoric, and that the indignation which he 
felt at the uiule.served popularity of Isocrates whom he looked 
uj)on as tlie pervertcr and corruptor of the genuine study of 
rhetoric, as one who by confining himself to the least im- 
portant branch, tlie epideictic, and teaching his pupils 
merely to turn plirases and round periods instead of instruct- 
ing them in the e.ssciitials of the art, exercised a malignant 
influence upon education in general — and this view was 
certainly well founded — that his indignation, I say, at all 
this induced him to set up a rival school in which rhetoric 
should be philo.so[)hically and systematically treated, for the 
use of which he may have tlrawn up a botly of rules and 
precepts taking the form of an art of rhetoric. This is per- 
haj)s the ground of the opinion expres.sed, but with no reason 
assigned, by >iiebuhr, Roman Hi.st. Vol. I. not. 39. that 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric is one of those works of which the ‘ first 
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sketch’ belongs to the early period of the author’s life, 
whilst it has continued to receive additions and corrections 
down to its close. This is in itself far from improbable, but 
is at the best a mere hypothesis; and I am at least equally 
inclined to agree with Brandis, op. cit. p. 8, 9., who after 
stating Niebuhr's opinion, and telling us that he was at first 
disposed to yield to his great authority, says that upon closer 
examination of the extant work he could see nothing which 
seems to point to an early period of composition, or to long 
and desultory elaboration ; that on the contrary the regularity 
and uniformity with which the plan of it is carried through 
rather indicates a continuous and uninterrupted application : 
sie, (die rhetorik), ist, as he says emphatically at the com- 
mencement of his dissertation, ein werk aus einem gusse'. 

But there are some other considerations connected with 
this question of the hostile relations of Aristotle to Isocrates 
which may assist us in deciding between the earlier and later 
residences at Athens as the probable period of comjxwition 
of the Rhetoria Victorius, as is well known, thinks he finds 
in Aristotle’s extant work constant traces of this enmity in 
the shape of disparaging allusions and criticisms, which are 
directed against Isocrates, though he is never named in them. 
See for example his Commentary, pp. 507, 605. But this is 
in reality a complete delusion arising from a foregone con- 
clusion on the part of the excellent commentator. Aristotle’s 
notices of Isocrates are so far from being unfavourable that 
he draws a greater number of illustrations of excellences of 
style from him than from any other author; in a single 
chapter ill. 10, as Spengel remarks, ofx cit. p. 21., no less 
than ten are taken from the Ilai't/TvpMov, and so it is 
throughout. Of those which have been supposed to imply 
censure there is only one — the criticism upon the rule that 
the "narrative” must be “rapid”, Rhet. ill. 16. 4, which we 

* I do not mean to deny that Ari- with leocratea — poeeibly the Thao- 
■totlo wrote aomething upon Rbetorio dectea — but only that it waa the ax* 
at the aarliar period of hia quarrel tant treatiaa. 
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know from Quintilian, iv. 2. 32., was to be found in Isocrate-V 
riyyr). — which is really liable to the charge : some of the 
other alleged satirical references have been examined by 
Schmidt and Brandis, 11. cc., and ju.stly pronounced free from 
this imputation. There is absolutely no doubt upon the 
point; Spengel, Schmidt, and Brandis are all agreed about 
it; only the first of the three insinuates that as we have not 
Isocrates’ art actually before us, and cannot tlierefore verify 
all the allusions that may be made to it, it may be dangerous 
to draw rash conclusions as to the non-existence of certain 
covert inuendos against it which may po.ssibly lurk under 
general criticisms. However the absence of any evidence of 
ill feeling in the work itself, and the existence of it as an 
actual fact at an earlier peiiod are perfectly reconcilable in 
themselves : and the former not only shows a humanity and 
courtesy and easy go(jd temper on the part of Aristotle which 
it seems to me appears in all his Ethical writings at least. 
Ethics and Politics and Rhetoric, but may also incline us to 
adopt the later date for the composition of the Rhetoric, 
during his second re.sidence in Athens. Nor is the early 
rivalry and opposition to Isocrates and his teaching in any 
way inconsistent with the almost universally favourable 
notices of him in the later work on Rhetoric, ns Spengel has 
remarked. I have already observed that his antagonism was 
directed against his system of teaching and its mischievous 
results: to the merits of Isocrates' style, and the art on 
which it was founded, Aristotle never could have been insen- 
sible, and the care with which he had studied Isocrates’ 
speeches is shown in the multitude of illustrations which he 
derives from them : and it is these and these alone that have 
attracted his approbation. 

The fact is that although, as I am fully persuaded, 
Aristotle was a thoroughly kindly and good natured man, 
still it cannot be denied that a certain literary pugnacity' 

' He saje hirosulf, arguing perhape Tfi&yna wotuaffeu rtp* dXXi 

from bimeelf, d« Cml. 094. b. 8, irdtri irpXi rir Tirarrla X^yorra. 
yip TOVTO fiij wpis ri 
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and critical severity were characteristic of his habits of mind. 
He hardly ever mentions one of his philosophical predecessors 
e.xcept for the purpose of finding fault, and hence his sup- 
posed hostility to Plato, whose doctrines at any rate he 
certainly does lose no opportunity of attacking, though ho 
seldom in return takes notice of any of his own very 
numerous obligations to his master. However, to suppose 
that the man who could write, or who could be suppo.scd to 
have written, if they are not really Aristotle’s, the.se two lines 
to Plato’s memory, 

Borfiov ’ ApiaTore\r]<: iviBpvo-aro Toi/Se nxrirtavo?, 
dvBp6<t, ov ovB’ alvfiv TOUTi Kaxoia-i 0ep,i^' 
and as a preliminary to one of the not least uncompromising 
of his attacks upon his writings — the criticism of the Laws 
to wit, in Polit. II. 6. — could speak of them in the terms 
that he there employs, could have been animated by a spirit 
of hatred or hostility or even jealousy towards his master, 
is to suppose that the beast preponderated over the angel in 
Aristotle’s moral composition to a much greater extent than 
I can bring myself to believe. Indeed criticism and opposi- 
tion being his ordinary rule of proceeding with his philoso- 
phical competitors, and compliment the rare exception, we 
shall be rather entitled to infer an exceptional esteem from 
the single compliment, than hatred or contempt or any other 
bad feeling from the frequent antagonism. When Bacon 
says that Aristotle corrupted Natural Philo.sophy with his 
Logic, Nov. Organ. I. G3., or that he tried to construct the 
world out of his Categorie.s, there may perhaps be some 
foundation for the censure : but when he proceeds to talk of 
his pugnax et spino.sa philo.sophia, Nov. Org. 1. 89.; to 
comjsarc him with the Turk that would “bear no brother 
near the throne,” an imago of jealousy and suspicion and 
rivalry of which he is so enamoured and thinks so extremely 
appropriate that he repeats it again and again, Nov. Org. I. G7. 

* Quoted by Ainmoniui in bii life uf Aristotle. 
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de Augm. in. 4. (VoL i. p. 563, Ellis and Spedding's Ed.) 
and elsewhere ; or finally gives vent to the following piece of 
gratuitous spite, de Augm. ill. 4. sub unit.; Qua in re Aristo- 
telis confidentiam proinde subit mirari, qui impetu quodam 
percitus contradictionis et bellum universae antiquitati indi- 
cens, non solum nova artium vocabula pro libitu cudendi 
licentiam usurpavit, sed etiam priscam omnem sapientiam 
eztinguere et delere annisus est — we merely presume that, 
blinded by a prejudice hastily taken up from a very incomplete 
acquaintance with Aristotle’s writings, derived itself proba- 
bly in a great measure at second hand from the schoolmen, 
and from his experience of the bad effects that had followed 
from the abuse of his method, showing themselves in the cor- 
ruption of Natural Philosophy and the construction of worlds 
out of Categories, he took a very inadequate measure of 
the moral character as well as the acquirements of his 
greater prototype, and attributed to him most groundlessly 
feelings and motives which were at least as alien from 
Aristotle’s temper as from his own*. The same hasty pre- 
possession has been taken up in like manner by Montesquieu, 
whether derived from Bacon, or from his own independent 
judgment. He makes in the Ksprit des Lois, xxix. 19. the 
following, which I must be permitted to call, very foolish 
observation. Aristote voulait satisfaire tantfit sa jalousie 
contre Platon, tantdt sa passion pour Alexandre. There is 
only one more passage that I will bring forward on this 
subject, which however is neither unimjwrtant nor unin- 
teresting; and that, because I really think it settles the 
question as to the feeling which Aristotle entertained to- 
wards his master whilst controverting his doctrines. It is 
taken from Joannes Philoponus’ reply to Proclus on the 
subject of the Eternity of the Universe, in which he tells 
us that Proclus in his defence of Plato’s Timseus against 
Aristotle’s objections, after enumerating, with citation of 

^ Wbat thaU wa say for imtance of Bacon's treatment of his eootemporary 
OilUrtI 
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passages, the multiplied attacks of the latter upon the 
doctrine of ideas, to be found in the Ethics, the treatise on 
generation and decay, and the Metaphysics beginning middle 
and end, he concludes "and in his dialogues he most dis- 
tinctly exclaims that he can not reconcile himself to this 
doctrine, though he feels that he shall expose himself to the 
Biispicion of a quarrelsome (pugnacious) disposition by con- 
troverting it” Kcii iv TOK 8iaX6yoi<! <TO(f>iaTaTa K€Kpa/Ytii{, firj 
hivaaOcu hirffiari rourtp aufivadelv, kSv rt? avrbv otijrat 
Sid i^iKoveiKiav dvriKeyetv, Quoted by Bemays, die Dialogs 
des Aristoteles, p. 48. by Heitz, Verlorene Schriften des 
Aristoteles, (Leipzig. 1865) p. 129, and by Rose, at full length, 
in his Axist. Pseudepigraphus, p. 718.; that is, Aristotle 
thought it his duty not to disguise his philosophical convic- 
tions even when they differed from those of his master, in 
spite of the imputation, false and unmerited (as plainly 
appears in the words), of hostility to Plato which he fore- 
saw that it would bring upon him. The doctrines of a man's 
philosophy were in fact to the ancients what his religious 
convictions are amongst ourselves, and a philosopher might 
Veil regard it as a duty not to conceal them'. 

Another subject which may help to throw light (or obscu- 
rity) upon the period of Composition of the Rhetoric is the 
relation in which Aristotle stands to his great contemporary 
Demosthenes. It is a startling fact, equally so whether the 
Rhetoric was written during the first or second residence at 
Athens — for even upon the former supposition additions were 
constantly made down to at least 336. B.C. — that no sentence 
of Demosthenes’ orations appears in it to illustrate any 
special beauty or peculiarity of rhetoric. A Demosthenes 


* One more before oloeingf 

thie labject. HeiU. op. cit p. 387. 
bee tbeee words — In dieter Weite 
werden die Briefe daxu bentltst, um 
die tJogerechtigkeit dee dem Arieto- 
telee hnUBg gontchteo Vorwurfe der 


Undtnkbtrkeit gegen PUton zu be* 
kampfen. quoting Yit. MarceL p. 6. 
Kol 0a/rrrat h roir ^teroXaif 
nXdrciiva, kqI reel 

X<D^( r«>i nxdrtfn eard 7^01 rttrw 
rtiVrat. 
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is indeed mentioned as the autlior of a lively comparison, 
Rhet HI. 4. 3., but it is probably not the orator who is 
meant If indeed it were intended for the great orator, to 
mention him in such a way, to cite such an e.\tremely un- 
worthy and insignificant specimen of his powem and nothing 
else, woidd be almost as unaccountable as not to mention 
him at all'. According to Brandis, Handb. Aristotcles, I. 63. 
Demosthenes is nameil only once by Aristotle, and that is in 
Rhet. II. 24. 8, where a charge brought against his policy by 
Demades is cited as an example of the fallacy ‘post hoc 
propter hoc’, the interpretation of /terd as if it were 8«i. 
Brandis remarks upon this that there is nevertheless no 
single trace of any enmity or ill will between them*. Schmidt 
on the other hand, u.s. p. 19, with much less reason and 
probability attributes this silence to political animosity. 
‘Aristotcles, Macedo, infestum animum etiam in hostem 

oppressum deponere non potuit, Demosthenem per omnem 

vitam lequalem eodem aut supercilio despexit aut silentio 
pressit.’ Credat Judseus. 

Before leaving this subject we must not omit to notice 
the attempt made by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his first" 


• Spengel »»y« very coolly. Auffal- 
lend bleibt ee, dmn er fUr Stutarede 
den Demoethenei g&nx Ternacbliu- 
aigle, Aus ibm ist kein einzige* Bei- 
ap el mngefUbrt ; And tbAt ia all Trana. 
Bav. Acad. u. a. p. )i. note. 

* The name Demoatbenea oocara 
three times in Ariatotle'a Rhetoric; 
BrandU of course auppoeea that only 
in one of these caMea ia the Orator in- 
tended. Of the two others, the one 
quoted in the text ia supposed by Vic- 
torias and commentators in general to 
designate the Athenian general whom 
we 6nd in Thucydides employed in 
the Peloponnesian wur : of the other, 
II. 13. 3. i) T€pl ^i)ficff04yevs SIktj xal 
rwv droKTtiydyrutp NiKdrope, as w*e are 


absolutely ignorant of the persons 
and circumstances of the case, who 
Demosthenes was, who Nicanor, and 
what the ^kij, nothing whatever can 
be determined — see Ruble’s note — It 
seems most probable that the Orator 
is not intended, though Dionysius, in 
spite of Greek and common sense, will 
have it that the reference ia to the 
Speech for the Crown. £p. ad Amm. 
1. c. 17. We learn further from the 
Scholiast on ll. 23. 18. that the words 
Kai rb Tijt koo^ €lpifin\t rotefr 

rb TpocraTrbp.€PO¥ are either a direct 
quotation, or the substance, of a pas- 
sage in one of Demosthenes’ speeches ; 
but the author is not named. 
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Epistle to Ammteus to prove that Demosthenes owed nothing 
to the precepts and rules of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, which was not 
written, certainly until Demosthenes’ reputation as an orator 
was thoroughly established, that is the year 338 B.C. to which 
the historical allusion in ii. 23. G. refers, or the conclusion of 
the war, implied in II. 24. 8; and prubably not until after the 
delivery of the Speech for the Crown, eight years later, to 
which he finds an allusion in ii. 23. 3. (see above note 2. 
p. 10). The contents of the Epistle are of no great value or 
importance : it was easy enough for him to show from several 
historical references to contemporary events that the work 
was not finished till the year 338 B.c. at the earliest — he had 
not the sagacity to detect that which Spengel has discovered 
in II. 23. 18 — and that it was not published before that date : 
but he says written; and this he has not shown; nor can it be 
gainsaid, though it be not demonstrated, that Aristotle in his 
earlier life had laid the foundations of his theory, and pro- 
bably already sketched the outline of his system (I mean 
mentally, not in writing), based upon his master’s suggestions 
in the Phsedrus and perhaps upon oral communications from 
him, which was afterwards embodied in a work written at 
some uncertain period during his second residence in Athens 
and not completely finished or given to the world before at 
least the year 336 B.C. And with this not very satisfactory 
result of a long discussion, which is likewise the conclusion of 
Brandis, I will here leave this part of the subject. 

To the examination of this question of the date of compo- 
sition of the Rhetoric Brandis in the treatise so often referred 
to has appended an inquiry into the relation in which it 
stands to other w-orks of the same author therein referred to 
expressly or by implication, in order so far to determine its 
comparative date. In connexion with this he enters into a 
detailed and very in.structive comparison of the Rhetoric with 
the Prior Analytics, the de Soph. Elcnch., the Ethics, Politics, 
and especially at great length with the Topics, for the par- 
ticulars of which I must refer my readers to the work itself. 
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The conclusions with which we are more immediately con- 
cerned are as follows. There is at least one unmistakable 
reference to the Poetics, (Rhet. in. 2. 140t. b. 8. Poet. c. 
xxii.) which shows that this book was already written. An- 
other reference, i. 2. 13.5G. b. 19, is made to the fifSohuca, a 
lost work upon some branch of Logic, ‘ probably occupying an 
intermediate place between analytics and dialectics.’ The 
Topics of course were already completed; and the same may 
be said at least of the Prior Analytics, which are frequehtly 
referred to directly and indirectly. The case of the Posterior 
Analytics is not so clear. Brandis says p. 2G that as the im- 
mediate connexion of rhetoric is with dialectics rather than 
with analytics (scientific demonstration) we need not be sur- 
prised that there are no direct references to it in the Rhetoric, 
nor conclude on that account that this, or the tract de Inter- 
pretatione, had not been previously committed to writing. 
The list of Categories was certainly already prepared, Rhet. 
II. 7. 1385. b. 5: whether the hook was written, is a different 
question which cannot be decided. 

The three other subjects which may be expected to bo 
brought into connexion with the treatment of Rhetoric, are 
Psychology, Ethics, and Politics; — and the books, conse- 
quently, de Animd, the Nicomachean Ethics, and the Politics. 
Of the first of these there is no trace in the Rhetoric. The 
troBri are treated quite independently of Physics and on 
purely rhetorical principles. The Ethics though not expressly 
named are never left out of sight ; the principles appealed to 
are not different: only the popular mode of treatment which 
Rhetoric requires necessitates a different mode of handling 
and a different point of view, as we have before had occasion 
to observe. However as no distinct and decisive references 
are to be found in the one to the other, the comparative date 
of composition cannot be determined; all that can be posi- 
tively pronounced is, that when the Rhetoric was written the 
author had the outlines of his Ethical system already defi- 
nitely settled. 
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Lastly the Politics are actually meiitioncJ by name, Rhot. 
I. 8. 7. and were therefore already in existence before the 
latter work was finally completed. No adverse inference can 
be drawn from the difference between the two classifications 
of forms of government severally adopted in Pol. ill. 7 and 
Rbet I. 8. In the former we have six, in the latter four or 
five, varieties of constitutions. This is easily explained. In 
the Rhetoric the distinction of the good and bad forms of 
popular government, of iraiXxreia and &t]fioKpaTia, peculiar to 
Aristotle, and included neither in the popular vocabulary nor 
in the schemes of preceding writers on Politics, is not recog- 
nised, because it would be unsuitable, perhaps unintelligible, 
to an audience of who hail no special knowledge of 

the subject : in the Politics on the other hand a scientific 
analysis requires the sixfold division. 


Aristotle’s Lost Works on Rhetoric. 


But next, was the art of Rhetoric now extant the only 
work upon this subject to which the capacious brain and 
amazing versatility of its author gave birth ? By no means. 
Diogenes’ list, v. i. 22 and 24., contains at least eight titles of 
works of which rhetoric must have been the subject; without 
counting one, wepi avfi^ov\la>s, which is included amongst 
them by Westermann Gesch. der Beredts. § (50. n. 4., and 
which, so far as a title is indicative of the nature of the con- 
tents of a work, might very well have treated of the delibera- 
tive or hortatory (to <rviMffov\evriKOf) kind of rhetoric. The 
list of the ‘Anonymus’*, which as usual does not corre.spond 
with that of Diogenes’, has nine titles of rhetorical work.s; 


‘ Ad anonymouB life of Ariatotle, 
with a lut of liif worki, first publUhed 
by Mvnage in his notes on Diogenes 
Laertius V. yj, and reprinted by 
Buhle in his edition of Aristotle, Vot. 
I. p. 6o. See Buhlu*s note. 


’ These lists are a great puzzle; 
they are absolutely irreconcilable, and 
nothing certain is known of them or 
of the sources from which they are 
derived, whether Hermippus or An- 
dronicus or any or many others, and 
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but I cannot suppose that Aristotle wrote either eight or 
nine upon the subject. The lists cumot be correct, (see note) 
and one of the errors is probably that of exaggeration of the 
number of works. There are only three of these titles which 
we shall have to consider; two of them represent writings 
which we can with certainty from other authorities assign to 
Aristotle. 

The ^vparforffi rc)(ymv in two books according to Diogenes, 
in one according to the ‘ Anonymus,’ (this latter statement is 
confiimed by Cicero, de Orat. II. 38. ICO) is one of these : it 
is authenticated, and its contents described by Cicero in 
three passages, de Inv. ii. 2. 6. de Orat. ii. 38. ICO. Brut. 12. 
In the first and third of these he gives an account of its con- 
tents. It was a history of rhetoric from its earliest origin 
down to his own time, with an outline of the several systems 
of each of its professors, so that it would have served as a 
historical introduction to his own art, and doubtless accounts 
for his having contented himself in that work with the 
merest generalities in reference to his predecessors. We may 
also infer from this that it was 'an earlier composition than 
the extant Rhetoric. This is the work of which Spengel in 
his Artium Scriptores has attempted to supply the loss by a 
collection of the only too scanty notices left us by ancient 
rhetoricians and other authors, Greek and Latin, arranged 
in chronological order according to their contents, and form- 
ing a more or less connected sketch of the early history 


the authority therefore of both or 
either of them we are utterly unable 
to determine^ except where they are 
checked by the notices of other and 
more trustworthy writers. One thing 
however at least seems certain: that 
neither Aristotle nor any other human 
being could have written all the works 
that are assigned to him by either of 
the two lists. Fortunately in our 
case, they both agree in mentioning 


the three lost works which we shall 
have to consider. The author who baa 
most recently treated this subject, is 
Heitz, in hii Essay on the Loet Works 
of Aristotle, Leipzig, 1865. The book 
seems to be intended chiefly as an an* 
swer to the merciless and uncompro- 
mising scepticism of Valentine Rose 
in bis two recent works, Aristoteles 
Fseudepigraphus, and de Arist. Libr. 
Ord. et Auctor. 
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and growth of Rhetoric from its origin to the time of Aris- 
totle. 

The subject which we are now engaged upon gives me 
occasion to point out that Cicero seems to have been ac- 
quainted with two works of Aristotle upon rhetoric, the <rwo- 
rexywv, and the now extant Art. This appears from the 
passage already referred to, de Orat. II. 38. 160. Aristotelem, 
cujiis et ilium legi librum in quo exposuit dicendi artes , 
omnium superiorum, et illos in quibus ipse sua qusedam de 
cadem arte dixit In Orat. xiv. 46. we have as follows. Aris- 
toteles adolescentes non ad philosophorum morem tenuiter 
disserendi, sed ad copiam rhetorum in utramque partem, ut 
omatius et uberius dici possit, exercuit ; idemque locos — sic 
enim appellat — quasi argumentorum notas tradidit, unde 
omnis in utramque partem traheretur oratio. The latter 
clause perfectly well describes, even though it be uninten- 
tionally, the method pursued in Aristotle’s Rhetoric as we 
have it ; the two first books are in reality a system of tLitoi for 
the supply of arguments on both sides of any given question : 
the former clause (ad copiam rhetorum — exercuit) seems to 
me to describe a part of his method of teaching the adoles- 
centes who frequented the school of rhetoric which he set up 
in opposition to Isocrates. He made them learn, as other rhe- 
torical teachers before and after him, ‘‘Common places,” select 
extracts from esteemed orations upon both sides of a question, 
which would be at once a model of style and a suggestion of 
argument. But whether or no this passage actually refers to 
our Rhetoric, or again § 94, where Aristotle is said to have 
included under metaphor both fierawfiia and Karaj(p7]tn<t, [if 
it does, it is only by implication, for no such statement is di- 
rectly made either here or in the Poetics, c. 21. on Metaphor], 
at all events § 114. is a most unmistakable reference to it, 

Atque etiam Aristoteles principio artis rhetoriese dicit illam 
artem quasi ex altera parte respondere dialecticae &c., and 
equally or still more so, §§ 192, 3, 4, 6, and 214. to Rhet ill. 8. 

4. 5, 6. Now these two rhetorical works the Xvvaya>yrj rexyoiv, 
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and the Art of Rhetoric are neither of them dialogues; the 
Orj'llus is, which Cicero never mentions. And this brings me 
to the point which I had chiefly in view in making this digres- 
sion, to show namely that Heitz’s hypothesis, Verl. Schrift. 
Arist. p. 187, that Cicero’s acquaintance with Aristotle’s 
writings wm confined exclusively to the dialogues, which 
indeed he expresses with considerable confidence* is totally 
devoid of foundation ; and equally so the strange conclu- 
sion, p. 158. that Cicero bloss solche naher kannte die zu 
die verlorenen ziihlen. It appears on the contrary that it 
not only was not confined to the dialogues, but probably did 
not include all of them ; for surely if Cicero had been 
acquainted with the Gryllus, imitator as he was of Aristotle’s 
dialogues (Epist ad Div. i. 9. 23. ad Attio Xlll. 19. 4), and 
himself the author of a dialogue upon Rhetoric, written 
too aristotelio more (1. c.), he could hardly have failed to 
mention it’. 

We now come to the second of the lost works on 
Rhetoric, the title of which is given in both lists, and their 
evidence supported by the authority of Quintilian. But 
Diogenes in this case authenticates his title by an actual 
reference to a notice in the work itself — if at least, as I 
myself beUeve, Bemays’ conjecture (Dialoge des Ar. p. 62) is 
well grounded, that the statement in Diogenes, II. 55, <^<rl 
S ’ApioTOTfX^ Srt iyxwpua Kal imra^iov FpoXXon fwptoi 
taoi. avi/eypa-ffrav, t 6 p.epo^ Koi rji varpX -)(api^6pxvo<:, is 
derived from the dialogue itself, as seems most natural — 
and Quintilian also seems to have been acquainted with the 
work when he says. II. 17. 14, Aristoteles, ut solet, quffirendi 
gratia quaedam subtilitatis suae argumenta excogitavit in 
Gryllo, which certainly conveys the impression of personal 
knowledge: the statement is direct, and there is not even 


> So hjtben wir alien Grund ditfsel< 
ben als die ihm ausachliesalich xu 
Gebotc itehenden Qucllen zu bvtrach* 
ten. 


* On tbie raos ariatoteliue see Ber- 
nayii, Dial, dea Ariat. p. 137. anm. 6. 
»ith Heitx’e obeiTvation, Verl. Schrift. 
Ar. p 150. 
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a shadow of intimation of information at second band. The 
Gryllus who gave name to the dialogue was Xenophon’s son 
who fell ai the battle of Mantinea ; whose untimely death, as 
we learn from Aristotle's dialogue, through Diogenes, at- 
tracted universal sympathy and commiseration, in part due 
to regard for his father. In giving the name of Gryllus to 
his dialogue, Aristotle seems to have been following a not 
uncommon custom of commemorating a departed friend, 
e.specially in the case of untimely death or melancholy acci- 
dent, by a composition in his honour : and it is most pro- 
bable therefore that it was composed shortly after the event. 
In another instance Aristotle has given the name of a de- 
ceased friend and pupil to a dialogue, EuStj/iov, rj ■trepi 
; and Theophrastus expressed his grief at the tragical 
end of Callisthenes in a dialogue which he named after him. 
Heitz, op. cit. 189, 9. 

This authority for the existence of a dialogue on rhe- 
toric by Aristotle called Gryllus, which indeed seems amply 
sufiScient, is accepted without question by the sagacious 
Bernays, op. cit p. 62, and the not over credulous Heitz, 
op. cit p. 189, as well as by Sp>alding in his note on the 
passage of Quintilian. Only Rose hangs back and will not 
be persuaded. In his work de Arist. Libr. Ord. et auct. 
p. 31, he thus pronounces judgment on the question. Ita 
Hermippus in vita Theophrasti dixit de Gryllo Theophrasti 
(Diog. Laert. Ii. 55) eodem scilicet quern postea Andronicus 
(he means, as the compiler of the ILst in Diogenes; but this 
is a pure conjecture disallowed by Heitz) et Quintiliauus 
Aristoteli tribuere mallent : and in the Pseudepigraphus, 
p. 76, he gives as his reason for assigning the Gryllus of 
Diogenes and Quintilian to Theophrastus rather than Aristotle, 
de Gryllo cur in vita Theophrasti potius quam Aristotelis 
Hermippus tractaverit, vix alia causa cogitari potest quam 
quod Theophrasti dialogum noverit judicaveritque eundera 
quern Aristotelis nomine vulgo inscriptum index Androni- 
ceus exhibebat &c. a most gratuitous conjecture founded 
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upon an entire mistake. Let us see what Diogenes actually 
does say. One would think that Rose could not have read, 
or at least understood, the passage. He begins by giving 
an account of the death of young Gryllus at the battle of 
Mantinea ; tells a story about his father Xenophon’s behavi- 
our upon the news of his death ; and then continues — I will 
now give his own words — <}>r)<Tl S' ’ApajroTtXi?? Sri iyxdfua 
ical hrnw^ov FpoXXot; fivpiot oaoi <ruveypai^av, r6 /iepo<: 
irarpl yapti^opi€vo<;. [in his Gryllus dialogue no doubt, in the 
descriptive ‘ scenery’ of the introduction, as Bemays most 
reasonably supposes.] dXXd koX " Epfinnro<; ev tw trepl 0eo- 
<PpatTTOv Koi '\<roKpaTriv (ptjai FpoXXoi; ^Kwpuov yeypo4>ivai 
and it is this last clause which is the sole basis and founda- 
tion of Rose’s argument — if indeed it deserve to be so called. 
But why shouldn’t Hermippus ‘ have written in his life of 
Theophrastus that Isocrates also wrote an eulogy upon Gryl- 
lus’ ? and what has this to do with Aristotle’s dialogue ? 
Rose seems to have overlooked the xal before "Eppumroi, 
and in some way which I cannot explain to have mixed up 
this last clause with the preceding. He first assumes as 
a fact, without a shadow of a foundation, that Theophrastus 
wrote a dialogue called Gryllus (de Gryllo Theophrasti in the 
first citation can mean nothing but this), which is certainly 
not stated by Diogenes, and I believe no where else — 
Diogenes says only that Hermippus in his life of Theophras- 
tus tells us that Isocrates was one of the very numerous eulo- 
gists of Gryllus after his death — and then infers from the 
supposed mention of it in Hermippus’ life of Theophrastus, 
first, that another of the same name by Aristotle could not 
have existed, and secondly, that Hermippus must have known 
that this assumed dialogue of Theophrastus was in fact the 
same as that which pas.sed under the name of Aristotle in the 
list of Andronicus, that is, Diogenes. How Quintilian came 
to make the same mistake as Diogenes (in v. 22) he does not 
vouchsafe to explain. Heitz who believes neither in Rose’s 
conclusion about the authorship of the Gryllus, nor in the 
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derivation of Diogenes’ catalogue of Aristotle’s works from 
Andronicus, seems hardly sufficiently sensible of the deplo- 
rable lack of logic, the false assumptions and fallacious infer- 
ences, and the misinterpretation of the Greek text which 
distinguish this precious piece of criticism, when he says 
mildly, Der Nachweis den Rose gegen die Aechtheit des Qryl- 
I0S...ZU liefem gesucht hat, beruht auf zwei Voraussetzungen, 
von welchen weder die eine noch die andere hinreichende 
Sicherheit zu bieten scheinen. And at the end lets him and 
his reasoning off with an, ist ein um so weniger wahrschein- 
licher Sebhiss. I am sorry to have been obliged to dwell 
80 long upon this not very important matter: but when a 
writer undertakes to pronounce judgment ex cathedra and 
upon an extensive scale upon questions of interest, such as 
the genuineness or spuriousness of the works of a great and 
esteemed author, or the right or wrong ascription to him of 
any writing, and always with a strong bias towards the nega- 
tive side, it is clearly worth while to examine whether or no 
these negative conclusions always rest upon a secure founda- 
tion before we abandon ourselves to his guidance and submit 
to the law that he so authoritatively lays down. 

The next of the three lost works upon Rhetoric which 
may with some probability be ascribed to Aristotle is the 
so called Theodcctea. As to the precise meaning of this 
term great difference of opinion has prevailed amongst the 
Aristotelian commentators and expositors; and since the 
question is very far indeed from being settled, I think it 
will be the best way to bring forward the evidence in detail, 
and examine each item separately, before we either state 
any opinions that have been entertained upon the subject, 
or attempt ourselves to arrive at any general conclusion. 

VVe will begin with Aristotle himself. In the Rhetoric, 
III. 9. 9, we find, ai 8e ap^aX twv irepioStov crj^eWi/ iv tok 
0eoSe*Tei'otv f^pi0/it}vrai. " The commencements of periods" 
as Victorius thinks, are not to be confined to the first words 
of them, but to be extended to the whole of the sentence : 
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and the phrase will therefore mean according to him, “ the 
several modes of symmetrical construction of periods (that 
is by the use of dvriOeo'i’:, Trapt'aaxrK, irapofioitoai';, opoioTe- 
\fvTov) have been enumerated in the Theodectca,” Now 
the first thing that strikes us here is that Aristotle must 
1x5 refcn-ing to a work of his own : for his practice is, almost 
or altogether ■without exception, never to quote another’s 
work as an autJwnty, or as containing something necessary 
to the elucidation of the subject in hand, which he might 
himself have supplied, merely for the purpose of saving 
trouble. He refers to authors who have treated of the same 
matter's as he is at the time engaged upon in order to criticise 
them, and to supply their defects, or to represent his own 
opinions and doctrines in favourable contrast. The references 
to Isocrates’ speeches and others in the Rhetoric which we 
have previously noticed are of quite a different kind ; they 
are illustratiijns, which Aristotle, departing from the usual 
practice of writers of arts of Rhetoric — exemplified in the 
fti]TopiKy vpii 'AXi^avBpov — preferred to draw from the 
known and accredited writings and speeches of others, rather 
than to make them for himself I am for my own part so 
fully persuaded of this that I shall take it for granted that 
Aristotle in speaking here of the Theodectea means to refer 
to a work of his own. The nume is probably analogous to 
that of the ‘Nicomuchean’ Ethics, as Spalding on Quintilian 
II. 15. 10. and others' have thought, assigned by Aristotle to 
the treatise in compliment to his friend and pupil Theodectes 
the rhetorician and playwright; that is, that it was named 
after him, or bore his name: it cannot possibly mean addressed 
to him, as it has sometimes been interpreted. See Buhle, 
Aristotle, Introd. to Rhet Vol. iv. pp. 4, 5. Sir A. Grant, 
Essays on Ethics, p. 14. The interpretation of the name 
given by Valerius Maximus, on which he founds a cock and 
bull story justly ridiculed by Spalding will be afterwards 

* Compare Spengol, on the three Ethics ucribetl to Aristotle, Trans, of 
Bav. Acad. 1841. p. 506. 
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mentioned in its chronological older. Meanwhile, I infer J 
from the passage of the Rhetoric, that Aristotle in the earlier 
part of his career, probably whilst he was still carrying on 
his rhetorical school, composed a work upon this subject, 
mainly devoted to style and composition and arrangement, 
the contents “ in extenso ” of the third book of his extant 
Rhetoric, to which therefore the latter would naturally refer 
for fuller details; it would probably have treated at length 
of that artificial structure which wa-s originated by Gorgias 
and consummated by Isocrates, with its manifold figures and 
devices; holding in all probability his ow’n golden mean, and 
steering a middle course, like Cicero and all men of sense, 
and as he does himself in his Rhetoric, between the ex- 
aggerations and affectations of Gorgias and his school and 
the entire reprobation and exclusion of the use of them; and 
to this he gave the name of his friend Theodectes, himself 
a proficient in the art, and also the author of a treatise on 
it Brandis, Handbuch &c. Aristoteles I. 100. seems to re- 
cognise the &€oBeicTtia as a lost work of Aristotle. 

And this we shall find to be in accordance with the next 
notice we have of the Theodectea in the spurious Epistle to 
Alexander prefixed to the 'P»;t. vpix; ’AXefaj/Spov, and writ- 
ten, as Spengel in his Commentary (and every one else*) 
admits, neither by Aristotle nor the author of the treatise 
that follows. We have no means of even approximating to 
the date of composition of this Epistle; all that we can say 
is, that when it was written Aristotle was known to have 
written a Theodectea, and that by some at least this was 
supposed to be the treatise which is known to us as the 
'PrjTopucrj TTpdv 'A\e^avBpov. That this latter cannot possibly 


^ I mean of course every one who 
can di'^tinguiah between two totally 
different ttylee and contradictory atHte- 
menu and principles, and estimate the 
appropriatencM of a composition to 
places persons and circumstances. It 
is however a melancholy fact that 


there have been men of learning w ith* 
in the present century who have not 
been able to dl»cer7i that this letter 
could by no possibility have been the 
work of Aristotle. Such are Title and 
Zell. See Stahr, ArUtotelia, II. 909. 
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be the Theodectea mentioned by Aristotle himself in the 
Rhetoric, whether that be Aristotle’s own work or any one 
else’s, apf>ear8 clearly from this, that in the Rhet. ad Alex, 
there is nothing whatever resembling in the remotest degree 
an "enumeration of the commencements of periods.” It 
appears also from a reference in Cic. Orat LVII. 194, where 
Theodectes together with Aristotle and Theophrastus are said 
to have agreed in their views about the use of the ‘ paean’ in 
rhetorical composition. There is not a word about the paean 
in the Rhet. ad Alex. All that we can gather from it of any 
service to us in answer to the question what is the Theo- 
dectea, and who wrote it, is that the author of this letter 
believed, in common we may suppose with his contemporaries 
or some of them, that Aristotle was the author of a ti'eatise 
that went under that name : and so far this is a confirmation 
of our interpretation of Aristotle’s own words in the Rheto- 
ric. Speugel in the note on this passage in his edition of 
Anaximenes, as he insists upon calling the author of this 
treatise, expresses a very decided opinion that the words 
have no intelligible meaning at all, and therefore that nothing 
whatever can be gathered from them. I am quite prepared 
to admit that the writer of the letters exhibits both ignor- 
ance and folly in a very high degree: but I think nevertheless 
that these particular words have a perfectly distinct meaning. 
They ai'e, IlepiTev^ Be Sv<ri toutok wv to fUv eartv 

ifiov, [the author is writing iu the person of Aristotle] iv rafs 
tnr i/M3v T^votv SeoSexTp ypo(f>et<jraK, to Be erepov Kopatayi. 
" Herewith you will receive [literally, you will come across, 
light upon,] two volumes, of which one is my own, contained 
(or possibly ‘consisting’) in the art written (addressed) by 
me to Theodectes, [not by Theodectes, an error into which 
Spalding note on Quint. II. 15. 11. and others, Heitz for 
example, see Verb Schr. Ar. p. 86., have fallen,] and the 
other a work of Corax." If ev rat? t. is to be rendered 
“contained in” it is not very good Greek for “an extract 
from”: if "consisting in”, it of course means the whole 
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treatise. And if this is the right interpretation, as I think 
it is, the passage will imply what I have already stated. 

We now come to a piece of evidence which when rightly 
interpreted stands in opposition to the two preceding; at 
least upon the supposition that there can be only one Theo- 
dectea, and that, whatever that may mean, the 'art of 
Theodectes’ must be the same with it. This consists in 
some verses of Antiphanes, a poet of the Middle Comedy, 
contemporary with Aristotle, preserved by Athenaeus, IV. 
134i.B. which run as follows. 

bpa<t opxovfievov 

raw ffoKrfSxiv, oOS’ aurxyvercu 

6 Toy 'Hpa/cXeiToy traufiv f^tjyov/jievoi, 

6 Trjv 0eoS«*Tov p^vo<! dyfvprj/ccb^ re^infy, 

6 rd te€<f)d\cua avyypd^oiv KvpiTrlBrj. 

It is a fragment of his Kapc?, see Meineke, Fragm. Comm. 
Graic. Vol. III. p. .59. 

This description was applied by Max Schmidt, in the 
Essay already quoted, p. 11, to Aristotle, and it must be 
allowed that this interpretation of it is in itself tempting, 
and also at first sight commends itself favourably to the 
inquirer into the Theodectean mystery. The fourth line will 
then signify ‘ the only tnie discoverer (i. e. author) of the art 
of Theodectes’ : meaning that Aristotle laid claim to the 
authorship of the art of rhetoric which went under the name 
of Theodectes, viz. the Theodectea : and with the additional 
insinuation that the claim was without foundation. And 
this would bring the inference derivable from the present 
passage into harmony with the evidence of the two pre- 
ceding, viz. that there was one work called the Theodectea, 
which was the work of Aristotle. But dp.<f>olv <f>l\oiv oinoiv 
Z<riov irpofTipMv rrjv aK,T)6eiav, amicus Plato magis arnica 
Veritas ; and truth compels us to admit that never was a 
theory more completely overthrown than this is by Trende- 
lenburg in a communication made by him to Meineke and 
embodied by the latter in his note on the passage. Trende- 
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lenbui;g produces from Diogenes notices respecting the per- 
sonal habits and studies of Heraclides Ponticus which corre- 
spond so exactly with the allusions of Antiphanes as to leave 
no reasonable doubt as to the person whom he intended to 
represent. VV^e must consequently alter our interpretation 
of the verse in question to “ the only man who ever made 
out, discovered the meaning of, Theodectes’ art,” which may be 
supposed to have been obscured by subtleties and ambiguities. 
Westennann in his Gesch. der Beredtsamkeit, § C8. n. 21, has 
a reference to a statement of Eudocia (the learned Empress 
who composed the 'l(ovia or Violetum, a dictionary of history 
and mythology derived from the same sources as that of 
Suidas) that Tlieodectes eypa'^e Texyrjv pijropuc^v iu p.tTp<p. 
This was not unprece<lented, for Evenus of Paros had done 
something of the same kind; Plat. Phaedr. 267. A.; and if 
the statement be well founded, it would account for a good 
deal of the difficulty which according to Antiphanes attended 
the interpretation of Theodectes’ art. I must add however 
that it seems to stand somewhat in contradiction to another 
extract from the Art of Theodectes, quoted by two anony- 
mous writers on rhetoric, Walz. Rhet. Gr. vii. 33 and vi. 19. 
Spengel, Art. Script, p. 156. not.. Rose, Arist. Pseudepigra- 
phus, p. 141, epyov prjropo<t, tZ? ©eoSc'/crij?, irpootp^a- 

aaa6ax Trpo^ tvvoiav, SirjytjaaaOcu npi^ iriaTiv, aryaivlaaaOtu 
irpov dvroSttfn/, avaKe^\au(iaaa6ai Trpov dvafivijaiv : which 
certainly does not look much like verse, but nevertheless 
goes far to establish the fact that Theodectes was the author 
of an art of Rhetoric. 

Subtlety and ambiguity might in fact have been expected 
of him from the references to his works in prose and verse 
which we find chiefly in Aristotle, who very frecjuently quotes 
him in his Rhetoric, Poetics and Ethics. Hence we learn 
that he was a disciple of the Sophistical school of rheto- 
ricians*, and had adopted its artificial style and crooked 

^ Theodectet was a pupil of lio- by the former that his character and 
cratos, as well as Aristotle, and it was literary habits were chiefly determined. 
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fallacious reasoning. See especially two of his r(moi in Ar. 
Rhet. II. 23 and 24. But what is more to our present pur- 
pose, we gather from this new interpretation of Antiphanes, 
writing as a contemporary of Theodectes himself, that he 
also was the author of an art of Rhetoric. And here we 
might stop in our investigation : for it seems by this time 
quite clear that there were two treatises on Rhetoric which 
both bore the name of Theodectes; one by Aristotle called 
the Theodectea, the other by Theodectes himself, called as 
usual jJ SfoSexTov reyyrj. It does seem somewhat strange, 
though I believe it to be a fact, that this veiy simple and 
complete solution of the difficulty should not hitherto have 
occurred to any of the numerous scholars who have discussed 
the question'. The possibility of it however is so far recog- 
nised as to be sternly and uncompromisingly denied by Rose. 


/ 


This ii fully coDfirmed by Dionysius, 
de Ite%) Jud. c. 19. who in s chapter 
of which the object is to show that 
Isocrates wm the most finished spec!* 
men of hi$ $cKool of rhetoricians, 
places Theodectes with several others 
amongst his imitators. 0^^ yt 
Tuis 'XcoK^rtif koX r6r 

iKtlvov iKfu- 
6cod/rroi; xaX 
Oeord/trov, k.t.\. which means as the 
Latin Interpr. renders it, neque de 
quoquam eorum qui Isocratis tempore 
V’zeruot, et charaeterem locutionU ejus 
exprhnere conati $unt. See also Epist. 
ad Amm. L c. 1. where he speaks of 
the contemporaries of Isocrates and 
others as wtkpayyt\fidriap rrxPtKuiv 
avyypatptit, xoi dyunttoral \ 6 yvp fnfro- 
puwv, naming as instances Theodectes, 
and PbilitcuB, and Isseus, and Hy- 
perides and Lycurgus and .^^kichines. 
On this Rose, Pseud. Arist. p. 155, 
well remarks, argument! (the contents 
of Theodectes’ treatise) oUervatio, quo 


Tfxrtad rapayyO^ara (mere precepts, 
hints to follow — one of these is censured 
by Aristotle, Rhet. iii. is. 6) in Iso- 
crateorum fere modum auctor traderet, 
non artis ipsius naturani legesque ex- 
plicaret cum AHstotele ot Theopbrasto. 
Add Athen. X. 451. I. Oco^criTr 
rtp 4>a<ri}X/ri7r, iv roct 

rrpl rdw 'locKpdrovj 
rarop See on Theo- 

dectes and bis style, MiiJIor, Hist, of 
Gk. Lit. c. XXVI. § 7. 

^ I must however make an excep* 
t’on in favour of Spalding, who does 
leave the question open whether there 
might not be two arts known by tbe 
n;une of Theodectea Neque tamt*n si 
maxime rd Oiodiicrua sunt ipsius 
Aristotelis, protinus neges Thi'odectun 
quoque aliquid de arte oratoria com- 
posuisse... This had escaped me as 1 
was writing the above. But no one 
has put this distinctly forward as an 
fjtjiianadon. 
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The evidence of Cicero as to Theodectes and his writings 
counts for something. Besides the passage already quoted, 
Orat. LVii. 194, in which his Art of Rhetoric is plainly 
recognised by implication, we learn also from the Orator, u. 
172. that he attended the lectures of Aristotle, as supple- 
mentary, I conceive, to the instructions of Isocrates, from 
whom he manifestly derived his rhetorical style and practice. 
Cicero says, Ejus (i. e. of Aristotle) auditor Theodectes, in pri- 
mis, ut Aristoteles siepe significat, politus scriptor atque arti- 
fex. This may probably have been intimated by Aristotle in 
his sketch of the early history of the art in the avvayayyij 
at all events there is nothing like it in the extant 
Rhetoric. And finally in c. LXiv. § 218, he is again named 
with Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Ephorus, as an authority 
for the use of the pa>an in rhetorical composition. From all 
which we may certainly conclude, that he wrote an Art of 
Rhetoric, and that Cicero was acquainted with it either at 
first or at second hand. 

Next Quintilian, to whom I have already referred, in 
quoting Theodectes’ definition of rhetoric, which was much 
the same as that of Gorgias, adds, sive ipsius id opus est, 
quod de rhetorice nomine ejus inscribitur, sive, ut cre- 
ditum est, Aristotelis, Inst. Or. ii. 15. 10. From this it 
seems that in Quintilian’s time there was only one Art ex- 
tant, or generally known, under this name: and Spalding 
(not. ad loc.) thinks that he has explained Quintilian’s doubt 
on the subject (as I understand him, for his expressions are 
not quite clear) by his interpretation of the name QeoBeKreta 
on the analogy of HiKOfidj^eia, which might mean either 
‘ written by,’ or simply ‘ bearing the name of,’ Theodectes, 
and in the latter case written by Aristotle. There is nothing 
in this, as Spalding truly says, against the hypothesis of two 
works, one by each of these writers. This explanation is 
adopted by Heitz. Op. cit. p. 86. Subsequently Quintilian 
seems to have made up his mind that the Art belonged to 
Theodectes, de ctijus 0 ]>ere supra dictum est. III. 1. 14. 
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We now come to Valerius Maximus, whose story about the 
Theodectea will not detain us long. The passage runs thus, 
VIII. 14. extern. 3. Aiistoteles Theodecti discipulo oratorise 
artis libros quos ederet donaverat, molesteque fereus titulum 
eorum sic alii cessisse, proprio volumine quibusdam rebus 
insistens planius sibi de his in Thcodcctis libris dictum esse 
adjecit The story which seems to admit of no rational ex- 
planation and to rest upon no foundation either of history or 
probability, was probably, as Spalding, note on Quint II. 15. 
10, conjectures, made up by Valerius himself or somebody else 
out of the reference in the Khetoric ill. 9. 9, to which the last 
words refer. It deserves no further notice. 

In an anonymous author of an art of rhetoric, Rhet. Gr. 
Vol. I. p. 434, Ed. Speng., we find the words ' ApurroT€\ri<t Si 
ii> rah 0€oSeKTixai<; ifnjaiv, '6ti 6 hriKerfo^ rd fiev 

Kt<l>a\aioi/ irpoTpey^aaOcu tow aVouowo?; which also 
assigns the Theodectea to Aristotle, and confinns as far as it 
goes the description I ventured to give of the probable nature 
of its contents. Heitz in the work so often quoted does not 
refer to this passage. He supplies however another, from a 
' semibarbarous’ Scholiast upon the passage of the Rhetoric, 
ev Tot? ©eoieACTtbi'?] wpo? tov OeoSetcrov [sic] eyp(uf>ev o 'Api- 
<7Tore\w prjTOpiKT)v, iv ^ a,Trt)pt6p,T)aaTO Tat twv ireptoSmv 
ap^dt, otai cx^tKovaiv flvaL 

These are I believe all the notices of the Theodectea 
which ancient authorities have handed down to us; taken 
together they seem to me to show beyond reasonable dispute 
first, that Aristotle was the author of the Art called the Theo- 
dectea: and secondly, that there was besides this another 
Art by Theodectea himself, which also, according to the usual 
mode of desig^nating them, bore his name. The latter I think 
must be admitted in deference to tbc statement of the con- 
temporary writer Antiphanes. 

Of the modems who have treated of this subject I have 
already incidentally noticed several; and amongst them have 
referred to Max Schmidt’s opinion upon the interpretation 
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of the verse of Antiphanes (p. 23). This is taken from a 
complete essay upon this question of the Theodectea incor- 
porated in his tract on the date of composition of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric pp. 3 — 13. His primary object is to determine the 
comparative dates of the Theodectea, presuming it to be 
Aristotle’s, and the extant Rhetoric ; but before that can 
be done a discussion of the several claims to the work of 
Aristotle and his pupil, and an examination of its nature 
and contents, is a necessary preliminary. He accordingly 
collects all the evidence from ancient authors who have 
touched upon the question, and from this shows first that 
the views of Aristotle and Theodectea differed widely upon 
the subject of rhetoric — this appears in two points ; first the 
difference of the definition respectively given by the two 
authors, Theodectes (Quint il. 1.5. 10) adhering substantially 
to the original definition of the sophistical school and his 
master Isocrates ; Aristotle altering and improving it by 
‘recedens ab eventu’: and secondly a precept which ap- 
peared in Theodectes’ Art that the ‘narrative’ of a speech 
should be fieyaXonperr^v and ^Bela (Quint. IV. 2. 63.) is 
censured by Aristotle without naming the author, in Rhet 
III. 12. 6. — but after all arrives at the conclusion that there 
was only one work called indifferently GeoSe/creia and ^ 
SeoS. ri-xyri, the joint production of Aristotle and his friend. 
And this is the way in which he reconciles the conflicting 
statements. Theodectes under Isocratean influences had 
composed an art of rhetoric which he submitted to the 
judgment of his preceptor, who corrected and enlarged it. 
[It would seem however from the preceding that AristoUe 
must have left uncorrected a good deal that he seriously 
disapproved of.] That afterwards in later life, Aristotle, 
when he came to write his own treatise on rhetoric, cor- 
rected (finally, I suppose) the errors of Theodectes, and, 
non admodum sollicitus cuju.snam opus putaretur esse, in 
the third book quoted the joint, con-ected and uncorrected, 
production as his own ! 
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Of the more recent writers on this subject Heitz and Rose 
remain to be noticed. The former of the two is not very in- 
structive on the matter ; he seems to assume, though he does 
not expressly say so, that there was only one art that went by 
the name of Theodectes, and he arrives at no conclusion at aU, 
referring to the passages, and then leaving them to tell their 
own story — in which they do not agree. He first cites the 
passage of the Rhetoric ; then combats the sceptical views of 
Rose ; next draws an inference as to the antiquity of the opi- 
nion that assigned the Theodectean Rhetoric to Aristotle from 
the title in Diogenes’ list re^vv^ lyv SeoSe/crov a-wa/YOfyi} d, 
and the reference in the letter to Alexander (which, as I 
remarked before, he mistranslates): then gives Valerius 

Maximus* story without comment ; he thinks that the solu- 
tion of the riddle of Valerius’ story is to be sought in the 
verses of Antiphanes preserved by Athensus, of which he 
says no more, except that Marcher’s explanation of them is 
unsatisfactory. Lastly he borrows from Spalding without 
acknowledgment his explanation of the way in which the 
name SeoSexTeta came to be misinterpreted, and concludes 
with the citation of the ‘ Semibarbarous ’ Scholiast, which 
I have already givea 

Rose’s views on the question are stated in the imperious 
and magisterial style which seems habitual with him. More- 
over he has changed his opinion ; though the change of 
opinion has produced no corresponding change of tone, for 
the second is expressed in just as positive and peremptory 
language as the first, and has perhaps about an equal founda- 
tion in fact and reason. In the treatise de Arist. Libr. ord. 
et auct. p. 89. he was driven to the supposition that the 
Theodectea mentioned in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, III. 9. 9, are 
to be understood of the frequent citations of Theodectes’ 
dramas and declamations made in that work ; ‘ a desperate 
attempt,’ as Heitz truly says, ‘ to escape from a not very 
serious diflBculty.’ In his later work, the Arist Pseudepi- 
graphus, p. 135. seq., he bestows a much more careful con- 
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sideration upon the matter, and pronounces, it is hard to 
see upon what grounds, that tlie clause in question which 
contains the disputed word has been interpolated from the 
margin, where a copyist lia<l set down a gloss of some 
commentator or grammarian, who was comparing [what he 
supposed to he] the Theodectea of Aristotle'. If it were 
Aristotle’s, it could mean nothing else than he had supposed 
it to mean in the other treatise, viz. the quotations from 
his plays and prose writings ; for Aristotle would never have 
cited an ‘art’ of Theodectes under such a name, nor one 
of his own, any more than he would have cited his Ethics 
as rd cannot see the force of the reasoning, 

if indeed there be any, here. If the Ethics had been gene- 
rally known by the name of Nicomachean, why should he 
not have employed it to describe them ? He had in fact 
no occasion to do so because these were most probably the 
only Ethics in exi.stence during his lifetime, or at any 
rate till his pupil Eudemus wrote the Eudemian. Then, 
and not till then, it became necessary to distinguish them 
by a specific name. But the case of the rhetorical works 
was different. Upon this subject there were most probably 
already two works of his own in existence, the a-war/toyrj 
and the Gryllus, or vepl ptjropitcfjv ; and this at 
least might easily have been confounded with the Theo- 
dectea, if that had been simply called jJ prjTopiK^ or rd 
ptjTopucd, as Rose seems to suppose necessary when it was 
referred to by Aristotle himself; and at the time when he 
was using the word he was actually writing another Rhetoric 
with no special title at all. I ask, how could he avoid 
giving the Theodectea a distinctive name?] However the 


^ I have given what I euppoae to 
be the meaning of the original words 
which are merely qui compararet 
Theodectea Amtotelid. Aa I under* 
Ktand him to deny altogether the exint* 
ence of such a work av a genuine 


‘Aristotle’e Theodectea,’ I can only 
preeume that the meaning ie intended 
aa I liave rendered it : or perhaps it 
may be, * the Theodectea faliely aa* 
cribed to Aiistotle.' 
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best way of meeting the difficulty is to suppose, as we 
have seen, that the clause is not Aristotle’s, but inserted by 
some scribe from the margin : or if that is not sufficient, we 
are offered two alternatives in a note ; we may suppose 
either the third book, or the entire Rhetoric to be spurious ! 
Is not this mere trifling ? As to an independent art of 
Theodectes, he denies the existence of this in toto. ‘It is 
quite certain [no reason is given except that Aristotle who 
so frequently quotes his writings never mentions his Art] 
that there was no ‘ art’ of Theodectes except that which is 
attributed (falsely?) to Aristotle, and wherever the doc- 
trines of Theodectes are referred to it, Ls this PseudAristote- 
lian work that is to be understood.’ But enough of Rose, 
and his sceptical dogmatism. 


The Relations of Demonstration or Science, Dialectics, 
AND Rhetoric. 

Having, tant bien que mal, dispatched this preliminary mat- 
ter, we can now proceed to examine the nature and peculiarities 
of the three kinds of proof or irurTei? which constitute the 
body and substance of the art of rhetoric, and the two logical 
instruments which it employs, corresponding in dialectics 
(and science) to syllogism and induction, viz. the enthymeme 
and example. 

And first we will consider the relation in which Rhetoric 
stands to Dialectics on the one hand, and scientific demon- 
stration on the other. 

Dialectics and rhetoric are both of them supplementary 
to science and its method, which is confined to the universal 
and necessary. Dialectics on the other hand is the ‘ Logic of 
Probabilities’, and, like its ‘offshoot’ Rhetoric, deals solely 
with the contingent and uncertain, rh cJv iroXv, and ri> 
(v&expfjio'ov dXXoif Dialectics, well expressed by the ‘ 

Latins as ars disserendi, the ‘art of discussion’, is more 
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usually devoted to speculative inquiries : though theoretically 
its province is not confined to any special class of subjects, 
but includes and may deal with every proposition or problem 
that can be submitted to it, even tliose of science, provided 
they be not treated on peculiar scientific principles {dpxal 
iSiai), and the conclusion be left an open question. The 
arguments of these discussions ought to be reducible to regu- 
lar syllogism, and are always carried on by question and 
^ answer between the questioner or assailant 6 hrij^eipwv, 6 
eparrwv, and the maintainor of the thesis or respondent o 
uTTOKpipofievov. Rhetoric again is confined to a particular 
class of probabilities and contingencies, such namely as we 
can deliberate about, things which depend upon ourselves, and 
are in our own power to do or to abstain from, to i<f> rip.lv, 
to eflFect or to prevent, to thwart or promote ; and as these 
are for the most part either human actions or things imme- 
diately depending on them. Rhetoric thus becomes a.ssociated 
with Politics, or Ethics, which takes account of men in 
society and as individuals, and analyses their motives, and 
feelings, and actions, their habits and tendencies, virtues 
and vices. Rhetoric, like Dialectics, takes either side of a 
^ question, and proves the affinnative or negative indifferently : 
and it proves, or tries to prove, its propositions — not merely 
examines or discusses them. And this it does in a continu- 
ous discourse. 

The difference between Logic and Rhetoric has been 
represented by the ingenious comparison of the closed fist 
and the open hand: the reasonings of logic are ‘close’, the 
thoughts compressed, and the style condensed : in rhetoric 
the reiisoning thoughts and language are expanded, discur- 
sive, diffuse. This illustration is ascribed by Cicero, de Fin. 
II. 6. 17, Orat. xxxii. 113, and by Sextus Empiricus, adv. 
Math. II. TTpov 'Pi?T. § 7, to Zeno the Stoic, and its applica- 
tion explained by both. However its author seems to have 
applied it differently on different occasions, for in another 
place, Acad. Pr. n. 47. 14.5, he tells us that Zeno described 
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the dififerent degrees or modes of apprehension of truth, 
visus, assensus, comprehensio, scientia, by the different de- 
grees of compression of the hand. The passage is interesting 
and worth quoting. Et hoc quidem Zeno ge.stu conficiebat. 
Nam quum extensis digitis adversam manum ostenderat, 
visum inquiebat hujusmodi est. Deinde quum paullum 
digitos constrinxerat, assensus hujusmodL Turn quum plane 
compresserat pugnumque fecerat, comprekensionetn iUam esse 
dicebat. Qua ex similitudine etiam nomen ei rei, quod ante 
non fuerat, KaTaK.T)-<^iv imposuit. Quum autem Isevam manum 
admoverat, et ilium pugnum arete vehementerque compres- 
serat, scientiam talem esse dicebat To give the other side, 
I will transcribe from Sextus his explanation of the logical 
application, with which that of Cicero exactly corresponds. 
Zr/veav 6 KtTTt€U9 iptoTr)$ei<i ory huu^pet SiaXe/crtiei) pr/Topt^ 
Krj^, awrrpeyfra^ rqv >cai -rraXiv efairX(u<ra? TOVT(p, 

Kara ph> Trjv av<TTpo<f>riV to arpoyyvKop Koi ^pay^p 8ta- 
XeKTiKfjv rdntov ihimpa, Sia Se rijt €foTr\(o<re«a 9 «ai ^*rd- 
a-eas twv haKrvXtov to irKarv Trj'i prjTopiicrji Swapsto^ aivir- 
Topevm. Cicero, Quod latius loquerentur rhetores, dialectici 
autem compressius. Both of them in their explanations seem 
unnecessarily to confine the illustration to difference of style. 
Not so Bacon, de Augm. Scient Lib. VI. c. 3. [p. G73. Vol. i. 
Ellis and Spedding]. Porro non eo tantum differt Dialectica 
(which is not to be understood of the special Dialectic of 
Aristotle) a Rhetorica, quod, ut vulgo dicitur, altera instar 
pugni, altera instar palmse sit ; altera scilicet presse, altera 
fuse tractet; verum multo magis quod Dialectica rationem 
in suis naturalibus, Rhetorica qualis in opiuionibus vulgi 
sita est, considered 

So far of the leading differences of Analytics, Dialectic-s, 
and Rhetoric in general. We will now consider them more 
closely and particularly. I have already to some extent 
gone over the ground which we are now about to enter upon 
a second time, and have sketched in outline what I am now 
going to fill up in detail. I hold with Plato, that in some 
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things oi3£ei' olou to 7roXXd/ct« uKovtiv. In a suliject of some 
difficulty and importance, repetition not only enables the 
expositor to illustnite and elucidate his explanations by re- 
presenting the same facts in different language and from 
different points of view, but by familiarising the student 
with unaccustomed conceptions aids in an equal degree both 
the comprehension and the memory of one who is perhaps 
entering for the first time upon a new subject of inquiry. 
Without further preface or apology I proceeil to fill up the 
outline by e.xhibiting in detail the points of difference 
between the three modes of reasoning or proof, by scientific 
demonstration, by the dialectical, and the rhetorical method. 

The difference in the mode of treatment which must be 
applied to the same subject matter by a science' like Politics, 
and a popular and practical art such as Rhetoric, is very 
clearly stated in Rhet. I. 4. 4. “ To look for an exact enume- 
ration and a regular division into ‘kinds’ of the ordinary 
subjects of men’s deliberations [he is speaking of the o-u/t/Sow- 
XcvriKOp yhw of rhetoric], and further to enter into every 
possible definition and distinction according to the scientific 
method, would be out of place on the present occasion, 
because this does not belong to an art like Rhetoric, but to 
one more intelligent and true [efi<l>pove<ntpa<: which looks 
into the nature and causes of things, and is therefore better 
informed, and capable of instruclin/j, and again, 
which having truth for its sole object uses the regular 


^ roXiTiKii is here bo cftUod, $ 7 . 
I have before drawn atWntion to the 
frequent disregard of the technical dia- 
( tinotioo of r^n; and irtirrrifiti even 
by the Greek PbiloeopherB. The author 
is here speaking loosely. At the be« 
ginning of the Nicomachean Ethics we 
are expressly told that the study of 
nan, his motives and actions, does 
not admit of strictly scientiBc treat* 
inent, of demonstration, and the use 
of syllogism, precisely because in this 


practical department of Philosophy, 
there is nothing universal and oeces* 
sary; human motives and actions, 
with which Politics are especially con* 
versant, can not be reduced to rule 
and system, so that causes and effects 
can invariably be traced in them. 
However it can be treated more scien- 
tifically than Rhetoric ; by comparison 
it may be regarded as a science ; which 
is doubtleM all that is meant here. 
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scientific method, Trpo'i aK^deiav ov Sofai/] ; and a great 
deal more has been already assigned to it [by the Sophistical 
Professors who confountled it with voXiTiKri itself. I. 2. 7.] 
than really belongs to its peculiar sphere of observation.” And 
further, § C, any dialectician or rhetorician who attempts to 
convert his faculty [SiVa/i(v, rhetoric and dialectics being 
here regarded as the practice of individual professors, see 
above, p. 15. seq.], into a science, so far as he succeeds will be 
unconsciously and unintentionally obliterating the very nature 
of his pursuit, and in reconstructing it pass over into sciences 
which have for their provinces each its special and definite 
subject matter of things, and not mere words, which is all 
that really belongs to rhetoric and dialectics. 

Now, to state summarily the characteristics of science, 
imarripLr), as distinguished from other methods of investi- 
gation. First, science has truth, and truth alone for its ob- 
ject; it is directed -n-pos oXgOeiav and is satisfied with nothing 
short of it. This is de<opia, or dtojpgTiKrj tf>iXoa-o<ftia. Prac- 
tical philosophy, including rhetoric (and dialectics?), must be 
content with mere Sofa, the sphere of the probable and con- 
tingent. Science is therefore not indifferent to the character 
of its conclusions, whether they be true or false; all these 
must be universal and necessary, because nothing else is real 
knowledge: nor can it like dialectics and rhetoric take either 
side of a disputed question (avXXoycerp,6s dvTuftdaeays). Its 
method is that of strict demonstration, d7r<'Sei(a : and its in- 
struments (1) the regular syllogism, which deduces the univer- 
sal from axioms and first principles, which are themselves (the 
major premisses or univei'Sids of the syllogisms) obtained by 
(2) induction from particulars. AH our knowledge, even that 
of the highest and ultimate tniths axioms and first principles 
{dp-)(ai) of reasoning, must 1 k 3 derived from induction {briXov 
oTt gfuv rd TTpwra hrayayrj yvwpi^eiv dvayKaiov, Anal. Post. 
II. 19. 100. b. 3.): these are themselves at once incapable, and 
independent of,deinonstrative proof, neither can the knowledge 
{€TrtoTt’ip,jj) of them be so acquired, — because if proof of everg 
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thing were necessary for its acceptance it must go on ad infini- 
tum : proof must ultimately depend upon something accepted 
as truth ; it must rest ultimately on belief — and they are ap- 
prehended and verified by the highest faculty, the vov<i or in- 
tuitive reason*. One peculiarity of science which distinguishes 
it alike from dialectics and rhetoric, is that which is brought 
into view in the passage of the Rhetoric with which I com- 
menced this inquiry. It is that every science has first prin- 
‘^ciples of its own, iBtai, olKelat dp)(ai, which are peculiar to 
itself, and cannot be transferred to any other. These are dis- 
tinguished from the koivoI dp^ai, the ultimate and universal 
principles common to, and the necessary foundation of, every 
kind of reasoning — such are, most probably, the simplest and 
most elementary axioms of space and number, that the whole 
is greater than its part, that two and two make four, for if 
these and such as these were not to be depended upon it 
would seem that no process of reasoning in any subject could 
be long carried on ; and probably also, I should suppose, for it 
is nowhere definitely stated, such principles as the Being of a 
God, substance, and suchlike ideas which belong to the cate- 
gory of TO 6v, and fall under the province of Metaphysics ; but 
certainly, becaase the first of these is constantly cited in illus- 
tration of them, the fundamental principles of Logic, the law 
of contradiction, of identity, of excluded middle, and of reason 
and consequent (see Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Logic. Vol. I. 
Lect. 5.) — and denote the peculiar and special axioms, postu- 
lates, and definitions, which each science is obliged to take 
for granted without demonstration, and cannot discuss with- 


^ Such Appear to be the retulta 
of the reasoning* of that rery interest* 
ing and rather obscure chapter, the 
nineteenth and last of the Posterior 
Analytic*. At first sight there might 
seem to be a contradiction, as if our 
knowledge of ultimate principles were 
obtained both from sensation and 
experience by way of Induction— 


the sensationalist theory— and also 
were antecedent and intuitive as the 
Idealists hold. My solution (for there 
is a problem to be solved) in the text 
I am glad to find confirmed by Zeller, 
in his Philosophie der Griechen VoL n. 
§ 35. His judgment is summed up 
in a single sentence, p. 387, 1st ed. 
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out trespassing upon the province of a still higher and com- 
mon science, viz. Metaphysics; f\ •jrpwTt) <f>i\oiroif>la\ Dia- 


^ Anal. Po«t. I. 34. B 8 . b. 10. al 
y^p iiTTotf uiv re teal repl 6. 

al pip aOr 4^ i3p xoira/, al di xtpl S 
13 ( 01 , otop dpiBp6t, fUyeOos. 8ome of 
the ( 3 (Oi d^al, me the definitionf of 
geometry and arithmetic, are giveo, 
Aiud. Post 1. 10. 76. b. 3. Bee aleo, 
Anal. Poet. i. 9. 76. a. 16. and i. 11. 
77. a. 36. Met. r. I. 1003. 36. The 
firvt pbilocopby ioreetigates rdt 
{the first prindplee, i. e. the Kcufdt) 
sat rdr ixperdras olWai. And on the 
■ubject of wptirtj ^iX. as distinguished 
from the sciences. Met. P. 3. Joh. 
Philoponus in his commentary on 
Anal. Post 88. a. 36, illustrates the 
KOiPal dpxoi by the principium con* 
tradictionis, and the axiom that things 
which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another: and Aristotle 
himself uses the same illustration (the 
princ. oontrad.) at 88. b. 1. olbr t 6 
WOP ^dpoi ^ dro^dptu, (both can*t be 
done at once) and elsewhere. Aris* 
totle's 13 (a< or oUeTcu dpxai oorrespond 
closely with the ‘Fundamental Ideas,' 
which in Dr. Whewell's Novum Or* 
ganum Renovatum form the basis of 
his olassificatioo of the Sciences ; but 
include besides special axioms and 
definitions. From Metaph. P. 3. 
1005. b. 17 we learn that in Aris- 
totle's view the highest, and surest, 
and most infallible, and most univer- 
sal of all these K0tpeU dpx^i is the 
principium contradicUonis, that the 
same thing cannot be and not be, or 
cannot be predicated and not predi- 
cated of something else, at the same 
time, in the same place, and under 
the same circumstances : a proposition 
which it is utterly impossible to deny. 
Besides rd soerd and iroival dpxcUj 


these ultimate principles are also de- 
signated by the names, droficucrual ^ 
dpxcU (so Bonitz), xoird d(ubpara, and 
d{((^/iora par excellence. Bonits on 
Metaph. B. 3. 996. b. 36. Walts on 
Anal Poet. i. 3. 73. a. 17. They are 
dpvwMrra, like Plato's highest idea, 
and dfuira ‘immediate,' iodemonstra* 
ble, known “immediately" by intui- 
tion. Anal. Post ii. 19. 99. b. 3X. 
and a 9. 93. b. 33. Trend. EL Log. 
At. 8 51* Compare also de Oen. 
Anim. ii. 8. 13 and 13. where the 
oixeteu dpx«d are practically illustrated ; 

8 9. 3^ XeyoeV 

3(d roOro, 3r« xad6Xev /ioXXes, 

To^^wrip^ rCiP oU^iOP irrXp dpx^* 

In concluding thia note, I will take 
the liberty of borrowing from Mr. 
Grote's Plato, i. 339. note, a quota- 
tion upon this subject from M. Jouf- 
froy's Preface to TransL of Reid. 
“Toute science partiouUhre, qui, aa 
lieu de prendre pour aocorddes les 
donodes a priori qu'elle implique, dia- 
cute Tautoriid de ces donndes — ajoute 
h son objet propre oelui de la logiqm, 
(compare \4yw di Xoyui^r in the pas- 
sage of de Gen. Anim. quoted above) 
confond une autre mission aveo la 
sienne, et par oela m3me oompromst 
la sienne : car nous verrona tout-a- 
I'beure, et rhistoire de la philosophie 
montre, quelles difficultds prdsentsnt 
ces problbmes qui sont Tobjet pit^re 
de la logique; et nous demeurerona 
convaincuB que, ri les diffdrentes 
sciences avaient eu la prdtention de 
les dclairoir avant de passer outre^ 
toutes peut-3tre sn seraient encore 
k cette prdfaoe, et aucune n'aurait 
entamd sa vdritable Uchs," 
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lectics and Rhetoric have none of these ohctUu They 

deal with ‘words’ or discussion in general: and have to argue 
upon any problem or proposition that can be presented to 
them: Rhetoric however only theoretically; practically it is 
limited to subjects connected with Politics. Such then briefly 
stated are the province and materials, the method, and the 
instruments of science. 

" The object projxised in the following study or treatise, 
says Aristotle at the beginning of his Topics, the analysis of 
> the system of Dialectics, is to find a method (a scientific 
systematic procedure) by which we shall be able to draw 
logical conclusions {avX\<r(ifyadai) on any question proposed 
to us from probable materials (or premisses) :” which will very 
well serve for a definition of the art of dialectics ; and the 
syllogism by which it effects its proofs is further defined and 
contrasted with aTroSetftv or scientific demonstration, in these 
terms “That is demonstration, when the syllogism consists 
of (when its premisses and conclusions are) certain and 
primary principles, (ef dXr/dwv /eat irpoirrav. rd vpooTa, here 
stand for the primary principles from which a science is 
deduced: its oiKtlai dpj(ai. Anal. Post I. 2. 72. a. 5. e’/e ‘/rpdt- 
Twv S iari to dp^wv oiKeitov. Top. L c. rd p,i^ St’ kriptov 
dXXd St’ ainmv e^ovra TrloTir,) or of propositions imme- 
diately derived from such ; whereas the dialectical syllogism 
is that which draws its conclusions from the sphere of the 
probable alona The cardinal distinction therefore between 
science and dialectics, between tbe demonstrative and the 
dialectical syllogism, is that the former aims at and deals 
with exact knowledge and truth, or in other words, that the 
premisses and conclusions of its syllogisms are universal and 
^ necessary; dialectics, which also aims at proof and uses the 
same instrument of reasoning as scientific demonstration, 
derives all its propositions from probable and uncertain 
materials. 

Dialectics again is the art of debating or discussing, ars 
disscrendi, the art of maintaining a thesis and confuting an 
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adversary. This is another of its essential characteristics, 
and a point of distinction between it and aTroSei^f: •, Top. 0. 
1. 155. b. 26. iraffa ^ roiavTTj irpayiuirela Trpo'i ihepov terrtv. 
Comp, b 7 and 10. The object of the entire system of the 
Topics is to find arguments and to dispose them (rd-nfiv) in 
such a way as to carry your point, and reduce your adversary 
to silence. Hence at the beginning of Book 0., where after 
having despatched the subject of the invention of arguments 
the author comes to treat of their arrangement, he observes, 
that the invention of topics is common to the philosopher 
and dialectician, the disposition of them and the conversion 
of them into questions is peculiar to the latter; because the 
entire treatment of dialectics has reference to some one else 
(wpot; erepcp eari) that is, to an opponent; whereas the 
philosopher, a solitary investigator, so long as the proposi- 
tions of his syllogisms are ‘true and known,’ gives himself 
no concern about the admission of them by a respondent, 
and therefore arranges his proofs with the sole object of 
making his demonstration as clear and cogent as possible; 
whilst the dialectician, who depends upon the concessions of 
his opponent, is obliged to use art in the construction and 
arrangement of his syllogisms, and to conceal the conclusion 
at which he would arrive, for fear the adversary should take 
the alarm prematurely, and refuse to admit some principle 
or proposition which is necessary to the proof of his position. 
So Soph. £1. c. 2. 161, b. 1. SiBatTKoXucol Xoyot (i. q. dwo- 
SeucrtKol) oi ix rwv olxeltov dp^wv i/cd<rrov paff^/MiTov, xal 
OVK ix Tcuv TOO d"troKptpopivov So^wp avWoyi^opepoc. 

Dialectics are universal in their application; not confined 
like oTToSetftv to certain definite subjects {olxtia, iwoKelpepo) ; 
ovSefila<t imoTrip.rf’; d<f>ti)pKrp,ipr}<!, Rhct. I. 1. 1. epot Tipot 
y€Pov<! d^pia-pApov...ri BtaXeKTiic^. I. 1. 14. vepl ffvXXo- 
yiapov Ipotw’! dvaprot rfj^ StaXe/crt/r/J? ta~r\p iBtip. I. 1. 11. 
OVK ear IP b Bia\eKTiKi<! irepl yevos Tt upiap,ipop^, Soph. El. 

' rtpt or yint rt iiptapjror. science. All the specisl sciences are 

This belongs to the definition of inHt rt yim uiper^t^ror, as Zoology vvi 
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11. 172. a. 12. wepl iramtav earl, Ibid. 28. irepi oirairrtov 
BiaXeyovTai, Metaph. F. 2. 1004. b. 10. Trepl nao’av vXrjv 
rp Bvvapxi yprirai. Alex. Aplirod. ad Topia sub init: and 
employed to a certain extent and at some time or other by 
every one. 8to Travre? koX ol iBtwTcu rpoirov two j^pwmai 
Tg Sut\(fCTiK$ Acal TTtipaaTiKp, Trdvrev 'fop Ttvov 

povaiv avoKplveiv toi)? firayyeWopevow ... t\eyxotMriv ovi/ 
oTravre? ac.t.X. Soph. El. 11. 172. a. 30 — 35. and the same is 
said of rhetoric, Rhet. I. 1.1. 

' The materials which it employs in the construction of its 
irporafftK, propositions or premisses, and wpo^XrjpaTa pro- 
blems, (questions or propositions expressed alteniatively, 
Top. A. 4 101. b. 20. 104. a. 5. and Waitz’s note) are in 
every case rd evSofo, rd oJ? eVt to ttoXu, rd e;'Sep^d^i/a 
dXX<uv ^X***'> probable matter, contingent, uncertain, such as 
current popular opinions and maxims; truths it may be', 
but neither universal nor necessary; or, if they are so in 
themselves, as in the case of the universal axioms to which 
lies the ultimate appeal in all reasoning alike (rd KOivd), not 
assumed as such, but left to depend upon the concession of 
the adversary, who may deny them if he sees fit Top. A, 1. 
100. a. 20. 30. c. 10. 104. a. 8. seq. The reason of this is 
explained, Rhet. I. 1. 12. Hence it is repeatedly said that 
philosophy or science, or the demonstrative method is directed 
to truth, and has truth for its sole object, dialectics to opinion. 
trpb^ ^iXoao^lav Kar dX^Oetav irepX avrwv TrparfpaTeuriov, 
BtaXeKTiKwii Bi irpdv Bo^ap. Top. A. 14. 105. b. 30. 0. 13. 162. 
b. 32. Anal Pr. i. 30. 46. a. 8. Rhet. i. 4. 4, 5, 6. These 
materials arc described. Top. A. 1. 100. b. 21, as “ the opinions 


rh Twr yhot, Butany i/xh x6 Tt2x 
y. Medicine inrh rh roD irfiuxov 
KcU y. ' opposites ' in each 

genus — where there are such — being 
always under the same science. In 
other words, a science always em* 
braces the whole extent of its genus. 

^ Alex. Aphrod. Comm, ad Tofuc. 
too. b. SI. p. IS. Sio^pei t 6 Irfto* 


Tov iXrfdcvs rZrcu, 

ydp Tipa xai dXXd r§ 

iwucplff€t. Compare Rhet. X. i. ii. 
where we are told that these popular 
opinions and maxims are oftener true 
than false, because ol Ai^pwsroi ire^d* 
Kaffi vp6t dXi^etor Uonot col rd wXdw 
riryxdi’ooei riji dXi^e/at. 
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of all the world, or of the great majority, or of Philosophers 
(‘the learoed,’ ‘Clerks’ tok and of these, either 

imiversally, or of the most part, or of the best known or of 
the highest reputation.” Examples of both classes of propo- 
sitions, those which are universally or generally received, and 
those which pass current only amongst philosophers and are 
not accepted by the vulgar, are numerous in the Topics. 
Instances of the former are the maxims. It is one's duty to 
do good to one’s friends, and harm to one’s enemies [this is 
the ‘Classical’ moraUty throughout]; the yvw0i aeavrov, 
uyav, Koipov yvdidt, •xaKewov iaffkov l/ifieveu, and 
other like popular adages and proverbial maxims of practical 
wisdom: to the latter belong such as these; opposites fall 
under the same science (as health and disease under that of 
medicine); all that is good is pleasant, or the reverse; the 
world is eternal; the parodoxes of Antisthenes Zrt ovk Itrrtv 
dvTiX^tiv, of Heraclitus '6ri vdma Kivelrai, of Melissus and 
Parmenides, ori ii> to 6v — all these are open to dispute; and 
moreover it is often difficult to draw the line of separation 
between the two classes, and to decide which is a popular and\ 
which is a philosophical dictum. However for the purposes | 
of dialectics they are all alike regarded as ‘probable.’ It J 
appears from these and other examples — as it is expressly 
stated. Top. A. 10. 104. a. 33, — that any proposition, however 
remote from vulgar apprehension, and however special in its 
character, even the axioms and conclusions of the special 
sciences, may be subjected to dialectical discussion, provided 
only it be treated as ‘ probable,’ that is, the question be left 
open to debate, and not laid down as a necessary truth. 
However when scientific questions are dialectically handled, 
they are not to be treated scientifically, argued, that is, from 
the principles proper to the science to which they severally 
belong, for that would be to quit the province of dialectics 
and to trespa.ss upon the domain of demonstration and science. I 
See Soph. El. 2. IGl. b. 1. (quoted p. 39). The scientific j 
investigator starts with certain principles as axioms of his ' 
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science which he cannot allow to be disputed : the dialectician 
may call anything in question : he may assume the affiirnative 
or negative of any proposition at his pleasure: Anal. Post. I. 
2. 72. a 8, wpoTtuTK S’ 4<rriv oTro<f)avaeoi>v t 6 erepov pLopiov, 
iv Koff ev<K hiaXdCTiKtj p^v rj opouo^ Xapfiavowra onorepovovv, 
chroBfuCTUcij Be r) tiptapevtot Oarepov, on d\i]6e<:. dir6<fMv<TiV 
S’ dvnij>do-ea<i (contradictio, opposite assertion, affirmative and 
negative) oirorepovoOu poptov. Comp. tt. 'Epptjv. c. 11. 20. b. 
23. Oarepov popiov rr}^ din-cifxiaeoK- Ib. v. 27. Sec yap SeSocOat 
etc epa>rr]<rea><: eXeaBai tnrdrepov ^ovXerac r^v avTC<fiaa'ea)f 
p6piov. Soph. £1. 2. 165. b. 3. SiaXeicTiKol {avWoyca'pol) oi 4k 
t£v 4vB6^a)v avXXoyiarcKol ai'T«^<reo>v. Dialectics therefore 
differ from demonstration in this as well as other points, 
that the man of science is not allowed to choose which side of 
an alternative he will take, orrorepovovv rtov popicav Souvat, 
Soph. El. 11. 172. a. 16.: whereas, in the passage Soph. El. 
2. 161. b. 1., above referred to it is said that dialectics 4k 
r&v ToO drroKpcvopevov SofeSv <rv\Koyi^ea0at — comp. Top. 
0 . 1. 155. b. 7 — 16 — the respondent takes whichever alter- 
native of the ‘problem’ he pleases, and from that, or 
with that, the conclusion must be deduced. And as the 
premisses are merely probable, and truth is not strictly 
speaking the object of the debate, the conclusion arrived at, 
dialectically considered, is a matter of indifference, provided it 
be obtained by following exactly the syllogistic method : and 
as the affirmative or negative of any proposition may be taken 
for a premiss, so the conclusion may be affirmative or nega- 
tive indifferently. That pleasure is or is not the good, that 
motion is or is not possible, that friends are or are not to be 
well treated, are conclusions equally valid in dialectics, 
though when they are looked at from the scientific point of 
view as principles of Ethics or Physics, one only of the alter- 
natives in each case can be a true and sound conclusion. In 
dialectics the form is everything, the truth or falsehood of a 
position is a matter of indifference. Hence dialectics, and 
also Rhetoric, are said rdvamca avXKoyit^eaOac “to deduce 
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opposite conclusions”; the truth or falsehood of any given 
proposition may be proved alike by them. tcSi> fih> ovv 
aWa>v repeal' ovSe/iia ravavrla (TvXKorfi^ercu, fj Be BiaXeKTUctj 
Kai jnjTopi.ieT) n6v<u toOto irotova'iv OfioUixt yap tlaiv dpuf>6- 
Tfpai Tiiv ivavTitov. Rhet. 1. 1. 12. Compare Top. I. 2. 101. a. 
35, BwapLevoi irpov dpL^orepa BunropP,aai. Still the dialecti- 
cian, even as a dialectician, may have a natural preference 
for the side of a problem which is generally held to be true, 
because a paradox is harder to maintain, and less likely to 
carry conviction. Rhet. u. s. d«l TuXrjOfj xai rd 
<^va-(i evavXKoyioTorepa ical trtOavwrepa u><! OTrXtS? ehrelv. 

The uses of the dialectical method, that is of the tech- 
nical exposition of the rules which regulate the practice of 
debate, the invention and analysis of propositions and argu- 
ments, and the various artifices that may be employed in 
maintaining one’s own thesis and detecting the fallacy and 
refuting the objections of the opponent, are according to 
Aristotle Top. A- 2. three ; a fourth is subsequently added, 
which is in fact virtually contained in the preceding. A sys- 
tematic method and rules of art are useful 1. wpov yvpivaaiav, 
'for exercise,’ as an aid to the practice of disputation, Bvvafuw 
Xdptv. to cultivate the faculty ; a technical method will give 
us facility in seeing what is to be proved and how to prove 
it. This use of dialectics is illustrated by Top. 0. 14. 164. 
a. 12. seq. 2. mpo<! rdv ivrev^ei<!, in conducting arguments 
which necessarily arise in common conversation. In dealing 
with ordinary people who are incapable of following a 
scientific demonstration, and comprehending scientific defi- 
nitions, we must have recourse to probable principles and 
to arguments upon probable grounds': and this mode of 


^ The expUDAtioQ in the text ia 
thxt of Alexxnder Aphrod., tnd differs 
from that of Wxits, if 1 rightly ooder- 
stnnd his note on the psnage. It is 
however fully confirmed by the paral- 
lel passage in Rhet. I. l. 17. iri 
wpdt ipiovi...wp6s To^ ToXXoi)f 


fewt. where reference is made to this 
place of the Topics. Alexander inter- 
prets irrtC^ui, r&f vp6t roin roXXo<>v 
ffvrouclat. In this second use of dia- 
lectics we are on common ground with 
rhetoric. 
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arguing it is the business of dialectics to teach. When we 
know what the opinions of the vulgar are, says Aristotle, we 
shall be able to meet them upon their own grounds. 3. Trpdi 
TO? Kara <j>iKoiTO<f)tav itrKrrqfia<i. The use of the dialectical 
method, and the habit of arguing upon either alternative of 
a question, to irpo^ d/K^orepa Zunropr}<Tai, will quicken our 
discernment of the truth or falsehood of scientific demonstra- 
tions and conclusions. Compare Top. 0. 14. 163. b. 9, Trpo? 
re yviffiv koX rrjp Kara <f>i\o(Toif>iav <f>popr](Tiv to Svva<T0ai 
avvopav Kal avveapcucevai rd dtf> eKarepat tTup^aivovra rfj<: 
vTToOea-eo)^ ov fiixpov Spyavov \onrov ydp rovTcuv opOw eXe- 
<t6cu Odrepov. “ It is the office of the same faculty” as he 
says Rhet. I. 1. 11. “to discern the truth (the object of 
science) and that which resembles truth (i. e. t6 evSo^ov).,, 
and therefore sagacity as applied to popular and probable 
opinions belongs to the same mental constitution as that 
which is applied to the discovery of scientific truth.” 4. irpof rd 
rrpwra rdv rrepl iKounriv hruTT^p,r)v dp-)(wv. Compare AnaL 
Post. 1. 11. 77. a. 26 — 29. Aristotle had begun the chapter by 
saying that the uses of dialectics are three : he now adds a 
fourth, which, as Alexander and Waitz have both noticed, is 
already implied in the preceding. It means that as the first 
principles of any special science cannot be demonstrated by 
the science itself, irreiBrj irpwrai ai dpj^al drrdvrtov euri, as 
they are to it dwiroBerot, absolute and independent, and must 
be taken for granted without proof ; (because demonstration 
must ultimately depend for its support upon something ex- 
ternal to itself, otherwise it would be carried back ad infini- 
tum and never stop ; and this basis in every special science 
is provided by its specific dp^ai — see the beginning and the 
last chapter of the Analytics Postcriora — ) these, if they are 
to be investigated at all, must be investigated through the 
medium of the all sifting all questioning method of dialectics, 
placed upon the lower level of probability, and thus undergo 
an examination in utramque partem. Similarly of the Kotvod 
dpj(ai, Metaph. K. 5. 1062. a. 2. rrepl rwv roiovrmv (rwv 
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npX^v, the principium contradictionis and the ultimate 
axioms of all reasoning) air\ai<i fih> ovk e<mv dvohei^i^, 
irpot t6vB« S’ ioTiv. Ib. V. 30. dwoSei^tf p-iv ovv ovBepia 
TOVTcav ioTiv ottXw, Trpos pevroi tov raina riOepevov dno- 
Cum specie quadam veritatis, StaXe*T(/r<S?, probari 
possunt ei qui nobiscum disputat. Waitz. Comm, ad Topic, 
p. 436. Brandis, Handb. Arist. i. 144. has these words. Die 
Dialektik bahnt untersuchend den weg zu den principien der 
begriflRsbestimmungen, die weisheit oder wissenschaft in 
strengerem sinne des worts erkennt sie, see also not. 48'. 
See on this same subject, Poste, Introd. to Transl. of Post. 
Anal. pp. 21 and 32. The view taken by him of this rela- 
tion of dialectics to science is not unlike that of Zeller. A 
good description of the dialectical pi-actice as recommended 


' Zeller, Phil, der Gr. Ii. 384, 5. 
(ist Ed.), puts the following interpre- 
totion on this fourth use of dialectics. 
The axioms and principles on which 
the special sciences are based are in* 
demonstrable by that sdeace, and can 
only be arrived at by induction. But 
from the infinity of parriculars no in* 
duction (i.e. the inductio per enume* 
rationem simplicem, as it was under* 
stood by Aristotle) can be oomplete, 
and the axioms therefore are always 
more or less liable to uncertainty. To 
rectify this in soms degree and con* 
firm their validity we may have re- 
course to the common opinions and 
general probabilities of the case. Those 
when examined and silled and classi- 
fied will furnish a sort of induction, 
after a dialectical investigation, which 
consists in setUng them one against 
another taking alternately either side 
of each question. It is on this prin* 
otpls, says Zeller, that Aristotle him- 
self proceeds in his sdeotific wriUngs. 
Before he enters upon the dogmatic 
statement of the principles on which 


be himself bases the science, be goes 
thmugh a series of drop^oi, examining 
the preceding views on their various 
sides, and thus bringing them into col* 
lisiou with one another. These dia- 
lectical discussions furnish tests of the 
results of the preceding inductions, 
which can thus be brought under one 
point of view and harmonised, and so 
become the preparation and founda- 
tion of the dogmatic development. 
I am not sure that Zeller is not going 
a little beyond Aristotle in bis inter- 
pretation of this passage. I doubt if 
the question of induction entered into 
his meaning at all. I should rather 
suppose that all that he means to say 
is this, that whereas these fundamental 
principles of the sciences are incapable 
of demonstration, dialectics may at 
any rate be made useful, by discussing 
and trying them, and submitting them 
to 'cross examination*, and showing 
what is to be said pro and con, in 
establishing for them a high degree of 
probability, which is all that dialectics 
can do. 

(i 
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and exemplified by Plato, is to be found in Grote’s Plato, 
c. VI. Vol. I. p. 229. and elsewhere. 

These three uses of dialectics arc verj’ well and briefly 
described by Brandis, in his treatise iiber Aristoteles’ rhetorik, 
p. 12, and I will therefore quote his own words. Die toplk 
soli, Nach Arist. Top. i. 2., auf dreierlei gerichtct sein, auf 
(geistige) ubung (wpo? yv/i,va<rtav), auf anweisung zur debatte 
(Trpos TOT evreii^ets;), auf vorbereitung fiir die philo.sophischen 
wissenschaften (wpo? rds Kara ^Cko<7oif)iav eVtoTjj/Aas), d. h. 
fur die wissenschaften im eigentlichen siune des worts. Den 
zweiten zweck hat sie mit der rhetorik gemein; diese soil 
anweisen durch gemeinhin angenommenes (Std rmv Koivmv) 
in der rede zu uberzeugen {iromo6ai rds Trwreis koX tow 
X dyow). 

Tlie distinction betw'een philosophy, which employs the 
demonstrative or scientific method and dialectics with its 
spurious branch sophistic, is further illustrated by a passage 
of the Metaphysics, P. 2. 1001. b. 17. After describing the 
field embraced by the speculations of the ‘philosopher’ and 
pointing out that his inquiries are directed to to 6v ^ 6v, 
that is, being and its essential properties xaff avrd, 

rS<o), regarded in themselves and apart from the accidents 
connected with, or properties remotely deducible from them, 
the author proceeds; <nj/x«tbi/ Se. ol yap SiaXeicTiKoi rainov 
imo^vovToi ayfip/i <fn\o<ri<fKp’ g yap aoi^urrucfl 
povov ao<f>ia earl, xal oi BtaXeicTiKoi Sidk^ovrai irepl arravruv, 
KOivbp Si rrdoi to ov iariv SiaXeyoprai- Si Trepi rointav SijXov 
irt Sid TO rgi <^i\oao<f>ia<{ elvai avrd olneia. rrepi piv yap t 6 
avTO yivov tTrpiifxTai g ffoifnaTUcrj teal SiaXeicrticg rg <f>i\o- 
aoifita, dXXt Siaeftipei rij? piv rpovip rgi Swdpew, 

Si TOO Plov rg Trpoaipierei. iem Si g StaXeiCTiKrj treipaemicrj 
trepi eSv g <f>i\o(ro<fiia yviopioTucg, g Si aoeftiariicg (ftaivopevg, 
ovtra S'ov. One proof that the domain of philosophy embraces 
the entire range of things exi.sting is derived from a com- 
parison between it and dialectic's and sophistic. Since these 
two “covertly assume the disguise of philosophy,” the objects 
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of the three must be coextensive. For sophistic is nothing 
but sham pliilosophy, and every question may be discussed 
by the dialectician, whilst being is common to all three. So 
that they all “revolve about,” (versantur circa*) turn upon, 
are occupied with, the same class of subjects: only dialectic 
differs from philosophy in the mode in which the faculty is 
exercised, and sophistic in the purpose of the life (of the 
Professor), in the moral end and intention*. For dialectic 
is tentative where philosophy aims at exact knowledge, and 
sophistic is a sham and not a real philosophy. Philosophy 
and dialectics may discuss the same questions : and each of 
them has the hwofift, the faculty or latent power, of dealing 
with them in the same way : but this hivafut is developed 
in different directions, and in the actuality, ivepytia (the 
complete development and exercise), they differ in the mode 
of exercising it : for whilst philosophy proceeds from true 
and certain principles to necessary conclusions, and investi- 
gates the very truth of things, dialectics, whose sphere is 
popular and current opinion, aiming not at truth but at the 
refutation of an adversary, in the process of sifting proposi- 
tions and arguments, tries (experiments upon) and tests the 
truth, and thus accidentally helps to illustrate it. Philosophia 
a veris profecta principiis ipsara cognoscit veritatem, dialec- 
tics verum tentat modo et experitur, et profecta a vulgi 
opinionibus viam quasi parat philosophise. Bonitz ad h. L 
Dialectics ab iis proficiscens quse in communi hominum 
opinions versantur {to IvSofa) in utramque partem disputat 
et difficultates ita quasi exagitat ut verum indagetur et ad 
artium principia patefiat accessus. Trendel. £1. Log. Arist. 
Not. ad § 33. p. 103. veipcunuc^^ according to this explana- 


^ Quint. II. 15. 15. Quidam enim 
area res omnes, quidam circa civiles 
modo vertari rhetoricen putaverunt. 

9 Comp. Rbet. 1 . i. 14. 6 ydp ao- 

^iffTU(6s...Karit t7)p 

* WaiU traoidates wupacriK-^ que 
propoeitumhabet ut tentet adrtrtarium 


note on 173. a. st, a sense which 
seems to be suitable to the word when 
it is applied to a $ptcial branch of dia* 
Ueties, as it is in p. 165. b. 4 — 6 , where 
see Watu's note: because in this ap* 
plication of it the characteristic, from 
which the name is derived, is that it 
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tion is nearly equivalent to e^eraoTiicij in Top. A. 2. 101. b. 3.: 
ireipcurriKt^ and ireipatniKOf; are so frequently applied in the 
Topics to dialectics and the dialectician, as to be almost con- 
vertible with them, for instance. Soph. El. II. 172. a 36. 171. 
b. 9. TTelpav Xafitlv 172. a. 23. 183. b. 2. SiaXexTtK^ and ireipa- 
oTiKtj are however in the treatise de Soph. El. sometimes 
distinguished as separate branches of the general art of debate. 
See Soph. El. c. 2. and c. 8. 1C9. b. 23. 171. b. i. 172. a 30. 
183. b. 4. 

The foregoing remarks will serve also to explain another 
passage of the Metaphysics, to be compared with that 
already cited; Bk. K. 3. 1061. b. 7. ^ 7c SiaXeKrticf) «al 
t] iTo<f>iaTiK^ TcSi' avpfie^tfKortov fieu eltri tok ov<tiv, 01/;^ ^ 
S ovra, oiSi Trepi to 6 v avro Koff o<rov 6v eariv. 

In further illustration of this distinction of philosophy 
and dialectics I will quote one more passage from the Soph. 
El. c. 11. 172. a 11 — 36. l)ecause it is very explicit, and describes 
this in detail. “ The dialectician,” we are there told, “ does 
not deal with any special or definite class of subjects, ovk 
effTi vepl 7€vo? rt wpuj-ptpov, nor is his function to demon- 
strate anything (S«/CTt«o9 i. e. lirroSetxrixof), nor does he 
belong to the family of the ‘ universalists’’ (men of science. 


arguea from the opinions o/ the oppo- 
nent. Teipdo$ai and droreipaofiai fre- 
quently denote to put to the proof/’ 
to try an adveraary’s strength/’ as 
Plat Theaet. 154. D. reptovcrfat dX- 
Xi^Xbw dwonipu/peroi. 157. C. &c. But 
when it is applied to dialectics In 
general, the other meaning seems to 
be the true one ; as may be inferred 
from retpaoTiKij wept Jr ij 0 . yrwpc- 
crixi). in Metaph. l.o. On 
•ee further in Poste, Introd. to Transl. 
of Post Anal. p. 41. seq. A different 
distincUon is given by XVaitz on Soph. 
£ 1 . c. 1. between SiaXtrriKol and vti- 
po0T(xof illi quidem (colligunt) ex iis 
qu« omnibus probari solent, hi vero 


ex iis quae probantur adveraario. But 
dialectics as commonly understood 
(when nof expressly distinguished from 
Tfq>acT(«ri}) always includes this latter 
characteristio. 

^ rotoih'ot ofbt 6 Ka$&\ov. 6 
^ 6 Xeu is an elliptical phrase, which 
may be supplied, either by understand* 
ing the simple Jr, and then it will be 
parallel to Plato’s ol ferret, ol hrrdr* 
ret, in the Theietetus, used to desig- 
nate the maintiuners of the views of 
universal motion and universal rest, 
the Heracliteans and Eleatics, by a 
sort of personification of the doctrine 
itself, and in this case 6 ca^Xov 'the 
universal’ stands for one who deals ex- 
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whose propositions and conclusions are ‘universals’):” all 
these being characteristic of the scientific demonstrator. “ For 
neither can everything be included under one genus," the 
dialectician disputes about everything, and therefore cannot 
be a man of science, “ nor if it were, is it possible for all 
existing things to be reduced under, the same first principles.” 
Every science is subordinate to and based upon certain 
special first principles : if the dialectician were a ‘ man of 
science,’ that is, the professor of any special science, the 
entire field of things existing, which all fall within his pro- 
vince, must be referrible to or deducible from, the same 
special first principles : but this is impossible. “ Conse- 
quently no demonstrative art (rixvr)) is interrogative,” pre- 
sents an alternative, and argues from the answer of the 
opponent; propositiones ex quibus demonstrationem conficit, 
num sibi concedantur ab adversario non qumrit, sed ponit 
Waitz. “for it cannot assume {Bovviu *to ofier;’ but since 
the ‘ offering ’ of a thesis to another for his acceptance pre- 
supposes that the offerer accepts or assumes its truth, so 
Bovvai here is equivalent to ‘ assume ’) either branch of an 
alternative indifferently (like dialectics), because a syllogism 
(that is, such a syllogism as science requires to prove its 
propositions) cannot be constructed from both (affirmative or 


cliuively with the univeraal ; or else, 
and perhapa more naturally, dvo8<ix« 
or may be under* 

•tood, and the meaning will be aub* 
■taotially the aame, *one wboae da* 
monatrationa or concluaiooa are alwaya 
nnireraal.' This is in fact one of the 
distinguishing cbaracUristica of sci- 
ence. All sciences, and all arts so far 
aa their theory and rules are concerned, 
operate in the sphere of the universal ; 
rtx^ and are to0 icoWXou, 

itiwtifila roD sad* iKcurror. Metaph. A. 
I. 981. a. 16. and c. 3. See Bonitz. 
Comment p. 49. And this sufficiently 


distinguishes the man uf science from 
the dialectician, who at any rate dote 
not conjine to the discussion 

of universal problems. Waitz how- 
ever is not satisfied with this, and re- 
ferring to Anal. Post. i. 4. 73 - b. i6., 
understands it thus, qui ex iis tolls 
coUigit quit cum ipsa rei natura ne- 
cessario conjuncta sunt. The ellipse 
he does not explain. 

Co.upaie Rhtt. I. 3. 9. r 3 9 ^ nrvr 
drr(iH'...i7 xa^dXov, 7 wf iwl t6 toXiJ, 
ffvWoyuTM^s drravda 
ftijfut saXcirai. 
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negative). But dialectic is interrogative. Had it attempted 
demonstration — though I don’t say all its propositions — at 
any rate its primary highest a.\ioms and special principles, 
it never could have converted into questions,” (proved by 
way of interrogation in the dialectic manner. If dialectics 
affected a scientific metho<l, it must have conformed to the 
laws of science; and it would have had some special prin- 
ciples, oIk€uu dpxai, from which to deduce its propositions. 
But the dialectical method is essentially interrogatory; if it 
abandons that method it ceases to be dialectical; and so 
leaves all its propositions and principles at the mercy of the 
opponent. And tliis shows at once that it cannot be scien- 
tific : were it so, it would have special principles, axioms and 
definitions, of its own, and these could not be left dependent 
upon the judgment or will of another, for that would deprive 
the supposed science of its only ba.sis and foundation'.) “ For 
if the other party refu.scd to concede them, it would have 
no materials left to furnish a reply to his objection. Dialec- 
tic is also Pirastic” — here is another difference between 
dialectics and science — “for neither is Pirastic a science like 
geometry, but a faculty that may be po.ssessed even by one 
who is ignorant of science. For it is possible for a man who 
is ignorant of the subject in question to examine another 
who is equally ignorant, provided his propositions be not 
derived from assumed scientific knowledge, or from the spe- 
cial and peculiar principles of the science, but merely from 


^ ovK ipurr^ dXX^ Xa/4^divi (ftuiimet) 
6 iiXohuK¥{>is)¥, Alex. Aphrod. Com- 
utent. wA Top. 171. a. 18. Compare 
Anal. Poat. f. il. 77. a. 31. ^ bi iia- 
Xeirrtifij ovk (<rrtp ovrun upifffihvp 
Ttv^p. ov dr ifpurra. ivoUfiKpOrra 
yiip OVK iffTtp ^pur^v rd tCip drrt* 
Ktt^^pup 6 ptup StUpvifffai t 6 a0r6. 
In demnnilration, where only one solu- 
tion of a given problem can be true, 
and that necessarily follows from the 


given principlet, where the same con- 
clusion will not follow (/if; 6 €Upvff$ai 
rd aord) from the assumption of either 
aUemative, the affirmative or nega- 
tive, of a given principle or proposi- 
tion {twp dpTiK€i/ji4pafp 6 ptuv) — the first 
principles of the science cannot be left 
open to question, nor can the assump- 
tion of them be allowed, as in dialec- 
tics, to depend upon the concession of 
an opponent. 
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their ordinary consequences ; (f* t(up eiro/jtaxov, a knowledge 
of things gained hy mere experience and routine, Waitz.) 
which arc such that a man may very well be acquainted 
with them without a knowledge of the art (sic) itself, but of 
which the ignorance is absolutely incompatible with any 
knowledge of the art at all. Consequently it is plain that 
’rreipaoTiKt^ is not a science of any definite branch of know- 
ledge : whence it follows that it is universal in its applica- 
tion ; (atid thus in some sense may be applied to the sciences 
them.selves) because all arts and sciences employ certain 
universal axioms, besides the special axioms &c. peculiar to 
each (ical Koivolt ruriv). Accordingly cveryl)ody, even those 
who make no profes.sion of .science (of ISimrai), m.ake use 
after a fa.shion of dialectics and vetpaariK ^ : for every one to 
a certain extent undertakes to examine (avcucplveiv) the pre- 
tensions of Professors (of any art or science. This is 
irapatTTiKr) when distinguished, as a subordinate branch, from 
BiaXeKTiKij.) And these (which everybody appeals to) arc 
the universal principles (rd Koivd). For thene they know 
equally well themselves” (as the men of science) — they have 
an uncon.scious and undeveloped knowledge of them : they 
know them after a fashion and can apply them, though not 
perhaps with perfect exactness — “though their expression 
of them may be very defective in precision'. And so every 
one practises this art of testing and confutation; for they 
employ unsystematically and unscientifically a pncticc of 
which dialectics is the scientific and systematic method, and 
every one who tries or tests arginnents by the syllogistic art 
is a dialectician.” Compare with these last remarks Rhet. I 
1. 1. where precisely the same thing is said of rhetoric. 

Now let \is, although all this has been stated or implied 
already, repeat by way of summary the principal points of 

^ K&p \lap \iy€i¥. The deviate from the rules by which the 

meaning of this is not quite certain. I application of these axioms should be 
have adopted Mr. Poste's translation. regulated. 

\^tiP may also, I think, mean, to 
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agreement and disagreement between science and dialectics, 
and then illustrate these by an example. 

Both of them alike follow a rigorous method : alike they 
employ syllogism and induction, the latter in collecting their 
principles and major premisses, the former in deducing their 
conclusions; the highest and most universal principles of 
reasoning, rd Koiva, which lie beyond and ai'e antecedent to 
the special principles of the several sciences, are common to 
both alike. 

But whilst science from universal and necessary prin- 
ciples, some of them always special and peculiar to each 
science, the latter of which it assumes a priori and will not 
suffer to be called in question or submit to the caprice of 
an opponent, deduces universal and necessary conclusions, 
and all the materials that it employs are impressed with the 
same character of universality and necessity, which alone 
constitute exact knowledge and truth, the sole object and 
aim of science ; whence it is said to be trepX to 6v — dialectic 
on the other hand is irepi to avp.0f0T)>c6<i, its sphere is the 
probable, its principles current popular opinions: it is uni- 
versal in its application, and may deal even with the prin- 
ciples and propositions of science, only in that case they are 
not to be treated as necessary, but regarded like all the 
rest as only probable and open to question ; it is indifferent 
to truth, and aims only at proving its point, and thereby 
refuting an adversary, whose existence is always assumed 
in every dialectical discussion, even when it is carried on in 
a man’s own brain and in his own study; it therefore regards 
every thing as an open question, takes either side of an 
alternative indifferently, concludes as readily the negative as 
the aflSrmative (rdvairria <ruXXo7t{«T<u) ; it depends abso- 
lutely for its arguments upon the concessions of the oppo- 
nent, real or imaginary : to it the form or method is every- 
thing, the truth of the conclu.sion nothing, except so far as it 
follows legitimately from the exact observance of the rules of 
the syllogism, which is its instrument. 
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The Mathematician, for instance, starting from the prin- 
ciples of his science and following a rigorous method necessa- 
rily concludes in one way ; he cannot prove that two straight 
lines may enclose a space, or that the three angles of a triangle 
are not equal to two right angles ; not that he has any per- 
sonal interest in proving that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles : in this respect it is a matter 
of perfect indifference to him whether they are equal or 
imequal ; but only one of them can be true, and he is con- 
strained by bis principles and his method to arrive at one 
single conclusion and at no other. The dialectician following 
hia method is equally indifferent to the conclusion to which 
his arguments lead him ; as a philosopher he may have his 
own private opinion upon the eternity of the universe or 
the possibility of motion ; as a moralist he may bold that 
the opinion that the good is nothing but pleasure, or virtue 
mere knowledge, is false; but os a dialectician following 
his rules of art he argues upon either side of these ques- 
tions and concludes either way with equal facility. It might 
seem at first sight that the truth of the conclusion is not 
a matter of indifference to the dialectician any more than to 
the man of science ; but this misapprehension arises from 
not distinguishing between the debater and the man. The 
questions which usually come under discussion, questions of 
morals or politics, physical problems, philosophical theories, 
ore such as very often involve important practical interests, 
the solution of which may materially affect the well being of 
the individual and of society. If a man maintain false views 
upon such questions he may be a bad philosopher, and if he 
seek to disseminate them knowing them to be false, he may 
be a bad man ; but if he force an opponent to assent to his 
thesis, and refute the opposing theory by arguments without 
a flaw, he is a good dialectician. Against those who object 
to the cultivation of dialectics and rhetoric upon the ground 
of the mischief which may arise from the misuse of it, Aristotle 
replies Rhet. I. 1, that they are like all powerful and therefore 
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dangerous weapons, which when misapplied may do infinite 
harm : but this is no valid objection to the use of them for 
lawful and beneficial purposes, and therefore to the acquisition 
of skill in the employment of them by practice and study : 
that these, like all other arts, should be cultivated for the 
use and not for the abuse of them ; in order to know what 
the method of reasoning is, and how to employ it to refute 
what is false and injurious, and maintain and defend what is 
true and salutary. 

The dialectical method as described by Aristotle in the 
terms which have been cited from his works may be readily 
illustrated from the arguments which form the staple of most 
of the Platonic dialogues or (not quite so well) from Bp. 
Berkeley’s philosophical dialogues. We have for example a 
Sophist first laying down some antisocial or immoral doc- 
trine ; he is encountered by Socrates, a debate ensues and 
issue is speedily joined. Socrates undertakes to refute the 
position and sustains the part of 6 ipuTmv, 6 i\eY)(up, 6 i^e- 
rafy)v, 6 hri-j(eipwv, the questioner or assailant, the Sophist 
Iteing the respondent, or maintainer of the thesis, d otto- 
Kpivofievo^, 6 \nri-)(a>v top yJr/op. The principles main- 
tained and the positions assumed are all probable and open 
to question, the appeal being in all ca.scs made either to cur- 
rent maxims and opinions or to those ultimate principles 
which are common to and the foundation of all reasoning. 
The respondent takes either side mrorepopovp fiopiop of the 
alternatives offered by the as.sailant and the latter is obliged 
to argue from the admissions of his opponent 'ix rwp top 
airoxpipofiipov So(wp avWoyi^eadai ; the conclusion which is 
finally elicited from the concessions of the adversary may be 
the affirmative or negative of the position originally laid 
down, trvWoyi^erai rdpaprla, this being to the dialectician a 
matter of indifference so long as the forms of argument are 
duly observed, though to the philosopher or the man it may 
bo of vital importance. 

Of this general art of dclsiting Rhetoric is a special 
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branch. Aristotle commences his treatise on Rhetoric with 
the remark that it is the counterpart of Dialectics. The full 
import of the term (otnunpo^of;) there employed, implying 
exact correspondence in detail, will be explained in the note 
on that passage. There are however so many points of dif- 
ference between them in respect of form and substance, 
(dialectics for example neces-sai'ily implies an argument by 
question and answer — from which indeed it takes its name — 
and an opponent whose concessions furnish the data on 
which the adversary founds his argument ; rhetoric is ex- 
pressed in continuous speeches addressed to a special audi- 
ence, political or judicial, and in consequence derives its 
materials almost exclusively from politics in the larger sense, 
since it almost invariably turns upon political social and 
moral questions ; nor again has the mode of argumentation 
the same formal character in the latter that it has in the 
former art ; to which many minor points of difference might 
be added) that the word cannot, or at least ought not to, be 
applied here in its strict signification, but probably denotes 
no more than a general correspondence or analogy. Of the 
four terms employed by Aristotle to express the connexion 
of Rhetoric with Dialectics, dirruTTpo(Po<!, opotto/xa, puopwv, 
irapa<f>x/€v Rhet. I. 1. 1. 1. 2. 7. the two last seem best to 
describe the relation in which they stand to one another. 
Dialectics is the mother science of probable reasoning which 
handles every question ; and rhetoric, which argues practical 
questions of politics and Ethics, (one member of her family, 
with a strong family likeness,) a subordinate “branch” or 
“department”, an “offshoot” or “scion”. 

Still although its sphere is thus practically limited, 
theoretically considered it embraces as wide a range of 
subjects as dialectics, nepl oi’Sevo? dtpurpevov ovBerepa avrwv 
ecTiD hrurr^pr) Rhet. I. 2. 7 comp. I. 2. 1. I. 1. 14 vepl roO 
SoffevTtK w eiirelv. I. 2. 1 ' : both of them are mere arts or 

' Alexander Apbrod. on Top. too. xW/tn’or rd rtpl wawr 6 f (the addition 
a. 19 haa the following remark. irpo<r- of rrol r. to the dcecription of $ia* 
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faculties of supplying arguments, Rhet. L 2. 7. Its office 
is not properly speaking to persuade, though it was usually 
so defined in the rhetorical schools and treatises, as that 
of dialectics is not to convince or refute : but as the con- 
ditions of the latter art are satisfied and its end attained 
when ai^uments are found and a method pursued which 
are capable of refuting an opponent and reducing him to 
silence, so in like manner the end of rhetoric does not 
require the actual persuasion of an audience, which is often 
rendered impossible by causes altogether independent of the 
rhetorician, as prejudice or stupidity; but its function is "to 
ascertain the possible means of persuasion on a given sub- 
ject,” TO tSelv TO inrap^ovra widapa Trepl Ikoxttop. Rhet. I. 
1. 14 ; the artistic process consisting in the mode of treat- 
ment, and not including the result ; as is likewise the case 
with medicine and all other practical arts. 

The probable and the contingent are the province and 
the materials of both alike ; of dialectics, everything that 
can be brought under this denomination : of rhetoric, human 
actions and motives and characters, and in general every- 
thing that we deliberate about, and which is in our own 
power'. Like dialectics again it docs not affect demonstration 
(oTTofiet^tf). When oTro&tft? or avXKoyia-p,oi is applied to 
rhetorical arguments as it sometimes is, it is not used in 
the technical sense of scientific demonstration, but stands 


Xexr(in$) ^ifropiKiji riftt 

9(oXcmci)r. o6 yitfi 6ficlut rtpl tom- 
t6i wp^fiK^fiarot if 
OTucfi. yilfi fiaXXotf rtp ^rofu rd 
r< Kcd roXtrued rp^X-^fharOf d 
wupdreu cat aOr^ dro9etC' 
nWi. ThU ia quite true ; but Alex- 
ander forgeU that in the Rhetoric 
(t c.) Arietotle hod aaid the reverse : 
else he would have told us that this 
universality of application is merely 
theoretical ; an orator may speak or 
argue upon any subject whatever ; but 


practically bo seldom does speak upon 
soy but political and moral questions. 
I have here left the ^TtSeurruds yivot 
altogether out of the account, because 
it in entirely subordinate to the other 
two : though even in this kind of rhe- 
toric, os we may gather from Iso- 
crates' extant orations, the subject of 
these declamations was generally taken 
from Politics or History. 

^ On the objects of deliberation see 
Eth. Nic. ui. 5 . 
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for ‘ proof and ‘ reasoning’ in general — nor does it pretend 
to teach anything [ZitaaKaXucri) l. 2. 1. I. 1. 12 Bi&uTKa\uK 
yap i<m,v o Kara rrjv hnar^/iriv \6yo<i...dXK' dvay/ei] Std r&p 
Kotvcop iroUlaBai rds TrtVretv. instruction is conveyed by 
science and its peculiar principles and method ; rhetoric 
argues with the universally accepted principles and current 
opinions of mankind. Again, I. 2. 21, of the rorrot, of which 
the materials of rhetoric consist, the one kind, the koivoX rorrot, 
loci communissimi, as the topic of degree rov fiilWov koX 
^TTOv, will convey no instruction on any definite subject, 
being equally applicable to all ; and the other, rd tBia or 
elSi?, topics derived from special subjects or sciences, as 
physics, ethics, politics, in proportion to the knowledge and 
exactness with which the rhetorician or dialectician selects 
his premisses from them, he will insensibly be carried beyond 
the boundaries of his own art into an alien and special 
science: for any ‘principle’ that he lights upon (that is, 
any of the ISiat or oUtlat apyai of the sciences) will belong 
not to dialectics or rhetoric but to that science whose prin- 
ciples he has thus adopted. 

Though the rhetorician is not strictly and formally de- 
pendent like the dialectician upon the concessions of an 
adversary, yet he is so in some sense upon his audience ; 
for in ordinary cases he can only assume such principles 
and sentiments in conducting his argument as he knows 
will be acceptable to them, or which they are prep>ared to 
admit ; for which purpose he has to study their characters. 
See for example the topics in Rhet. I. 9. and the popular 
sentiments there appealed to. 

The art of rhetoric too, like that of dialectics, teaches 
how to argue on both sides of a question indifferently, ravea/~ 
rla (TuXXoy/ferai, ravavrla Set Bvvaadai rreWtiv, Rhet. I. 1. 
12. This follows as a consequence from the nature of the 
materials with which it has to deal. None of these are 
universal and necessary ; and a case which is merely proba- 
ble. always leaves the alternative open to proof. Such ques- 
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tions have necessarily two sides; and therefore the art of 
rhetoric teaches how to maintain the aflSrmative or n^;ative 
as the occasion may chance to require. Not that the orator 
need argue both sides of the same question, or be indiffer- 
ent to the side which he does take, as Aristotle adds ; but 
that he may be acquainted with the method, and prepared to 
meet the fallacies of an ignorant or dishonest reasoner. 
That an art may be abused is no proof of its inutility or 
immorality : everything may be misused, and most especially 
the choicest and best gifts and accomplishments and the 
most useful and necessary arts, health, strength, wealth, 
abilities, medicine, military skill and science. 

I have already entered at some length, in speaking of 
the characteristic peculiarities of Aristotle’s treatise on Rhe- 
toric, into the differences in the mode of treatment of any 
subject required by the rigorous exactness of scientific in- 
quiry and demonstration on the one hand, and the popular 
method of ‘persuasion’ employed by Rhetoric on the other: 
and I have exemplified this difference especially in the treat- 
ment of definitions, illustrating it by a comparison of some 
of the most striking of these as they appear in the scientific 
or quasi scientific treatises of the Politics, Ethics, de Animft, 
and in the Rhetoric'. For the further illustration of this 
difference I will refer my readers to Brandis’ article on Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric in Schneidewiu’s Philologus, VoL IV. No. 1., 
which I have already several times had occasion to mention. 
He has entered into a very elaborate comparison of the 
Rhetoric with all the other works of Aristotle with which it 
in any way comes in contact, first and foremost and in the 
fullest detail with the Topics — which thus furnishes a con- 
trast of the dialectical and rhetorical manner of dealing with 
the same topics of argument — and also the Analytics, the 
de Animil, the Nicomachean Ethics, and the Politics. It is 
so concisely expressed that any epitome or abbreviation 
would do it injustice, and it is far too long to admit of being 

' Tbi* occun in the enriier pert of the Introdaction, not here printed. 


Vi 
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quoted here entire. I must confine myself to a very general 
description of its contents, and to one or two of the parallel 
cases by way of illustration, to which I will add one or two 
of my own. 

From the comparative survey of the Topics and the Rhe- 
toric it appears that the choice and comprehension of the topics 
illustrated are determined by the nature and limits of the arts 
to which they severally belong. Dialectics of course which 
discusses every thing treats the subject much more compre- 
hensively, and introduces many divisions and distinctions 
which are omitted in the corresponding analyses of the 
Rhetoric. The practical limitation of the application of the 
rules of rhetoric to human actions and characters excludes a 
great number of the general topics of dialectics, and of their 
subordinate divisions, as useless for the purposes of the other 
art. Thus in the analysis of the fallacious enthymemes in 
Rhet. II. 24, — corresponding to the de Soph. El., the treatise on 
logical fallacies appended to the topics, — of the first general 
division of these fallacies, those namely which arise from the 
misu.se of language, irapa rijv Xe^iv, out of the five or six 
different kinds which are distinguished in the Topics, only 
two appear in the Rhetoric (the fallacies arising from am- 
biguous, homonymous, words, and from deceptive combinations 
and separations) ; of the seven kinds of the other division ', 
fallacies rfiv Xifeow, such as originate in causes beyond 
the range of language — he will not allow the distinction of 
7rpb<! rovvofta and wpcK Bidvoiav, as if thought could be inde- 
pendent of language — recognised in the Topics, only four 
are to be found in the Rhetoric. But this is not all ; besides 
the omissions, there are in both cases additions of topics 
suitable only to rhetoric ; to the first of the two divisions are 
added the three first topics of § 2, and fietWo-tv, ‘exaggera- 
tion’ (for the purpose of exciting the emotions and passions) 

' Thu u an instance of the lopcal not-language. Ita value may be mea- 
division by 'dichotomy’; the two cured by this example, 
claseea being falladei of language and 
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§ 4 ., a topic especially appropriate to this art and absolutely 
excluded from the art of debating: in the second, the fallacy 
ix arifuitov, § 5., which is noticed in the Soph. El. c. 5. 167. 
b. 8. but with the remark that it belongs to rhetoric, and that 
of § 10., are over and above the kinds expressly distinguished 
in the dialectical treatise. 

This will serve as a specimen of the different mode of 
treatment reqxilred by dialectics and rhetoric in the selection 
of topics. Passing on to the Analytics we find in the expla- 
nation and definition of the instruments and materials of 
rhetoric, as agpeiov, TeKprjptov, TrapdBetyfia, a technical logical 
analysis and detail, which is omitted as unsuitable in the 
rhetorical treatise, and replaced by descriptions much more 
popular and practical; as may be seen by a comparison of 
the treatment severally bestowed upon them at the end of 
the second book of the Prior Analytics and in the second 
chapter of the Introduction to the Rhetoric. 

Of the three remaining works which might afford us the 
means of comparing scientific with rhetorical treatment, in 
the de Anima the doctrine of the irdffrj or ‘affections,’ the 
discussion of which in detail would have brought the two 
works into contact, is omitted, and the subject dismissed 
with some very general reflexions and a transcendental defini- 
tion near the opening of the book. Had it been thoroughly 
gone into, the treatment of the subject would most certainly 
have differed widely from that which is adopted in the 
Rhetoric, where they are considered merely in respect of 
their external manifestation, of the sort of persons against 
whom they are directed, and the motives and means by which 
they may be excited or allayed : and consequently those only 
are selected for discussion which are most easily brought 
under the influence of the speaker. 

In the Ethics and Politics as compared with the Rhetoric 
we have already drawn attention to the definition of virtue in 
the former, and the classification of forms of government in 
the latter, as very striking illustrations of the scientific mode 
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of dealing with those subjects in contrast with the popular 
method of the Rhetoric. These of course arc not omitted in 
Brandis’ list. We may further compare the two lists of spe- 
cial virtues in the Ethics and Rhetoric — most of these are 
common to both systems; and Brandis finds in the latter 
work hints and indications of the Ethical distinction of moral 
and intellectual virtues, and of the famous doctrine of the 
mean'. The list in the Rhetoric has all the moral virtues of 
the Ethics with the exception of the nameless mean between 
^ikoTtfiia and d<fu\oTifi(a : the minor and social virtues which 
mark the well bred gentleman are omitted. The principle of 
selection is stated 1 . 9. 6. and is characteristic of rhetoric. It 
is, that the highest virtues are those which are most useful to 
society (rot? oKKok). At the end of the list are added the 
two intellectual virtues of the 6th book of the Nicom. Ethics, 
<fip6vr]i7i<i and <T<xf>la, practical, and philosophical or speculative 
wisdom. One singular mark of the unscientific 
character of this work, which has escaped the observation of 
Brandis, is that Trpaonj? which in this list and equally in that 
of the Ethics is a virtue, that is a figures in Rhet II. 3. 
as one of the irdBr}. 

One more illustration of the distinction between dialecti- 
cal or rhetorical and scientific treatment, and one more pas- 
sage descriptive of the manner in which rhetoric deals with 
its materials, shall bring this subject to a close. In the Topics 
and the Rhetoric alike the author’s object is to show by an 
analysis of the different source-s or heads from which argu- 
ments may he derived, where they may be looked for — this is 
in fact the meaning of tottov, the “place,” locus or regio, 


‘ I think thftt Brandii here ucribe* 
A little too much Ethical philoeophy 
to the Rhetoric. Of the two paaiiAgee 
which he adduces in support of this 
view, one, L 6. ti. soi o? fvrtr 
toOto dyoSAr, has certainly 
nothing to do with the doctrine of the 
mean: and in the other, I. 9. 19. 


‘excess' is no doubt spoken of in 
contrast with virtue, but neither the 
‘ defect,’ nor the ‘ mean,’ is mentioned. 
Kol To^ fr raff {nrtpfio\a 7 i tht fr Tail 
iptratt ivrai certainly does not rtquire 
the doctrine of the mean to make it 
intelligible. 
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where they haunt, and are to be found when wanted: the 
notion is that of a game-preserve, or a district in wliich a 
particular product or commodity, such as minerals for ex- 
ample, abounds, or an armoury or magazine where a store of 
weapons or other things is kept for use ; or generally, ‘ the 
place’ for anything — anil how they are to be applied. To 
take the instance referred to by Waitz, Comm, on Anal. Post, 
p. 297, the treatment of definition. In the Analytics the 
nature and construction of a tnie definition are investigated; 
in the Topics, VI. 4. seq., wo are taught simply what kind of 
definitions may be successfully as.sailcd. In the Analytics, 
(Anal. Post. i. 2G.) and Topics (viii. 2) it is shown that a 
direct or categorical demonstration is to be preferred to a 
reductio ad impossibile or absurdum : but in the former the 
proof of this is drawn from the fact that the direct demon- 
stration is derived from principles or premisses anterior to, 
and therefore higher and better than, thase from which the 
other is deduced, and more nearly related to the subject of 
the demonstration; the direct proce.ss is shorter, easier, and 
more convincing; in the Topics the reason given is that this 
is le.ss easily combated and refuted. 

In the fourth Chapter of the first book of the Rhetoric 
he opens the examination of the first and most important of 
the three branches of the art, the hqftrjyopiKov or avfi^ovXev- 
TiKov yeixK, with some introductory observations upon the 
extent to which the analysis of this department of his subject 
should be carried in conformity with the requirements of a 
practical art. After pointing out the nccc.ssary limitations 
of the area from which the topics suitable to public speaking 
arc to be drawn, he procccils to .say that an exact enumera- 
tion and precise division by kinds of the subjects which 
usually fall under discu.ssion, and an attempt to define them 
accurately in the way which would be required by the sci- 
entific method of procedure, Kar dXriduav, would be alto- 
gether out of place on an occasion like the pre.sent; and then 
goes on, in a passage already quoted, to tell us what rhetoric 
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iSi and how it and its mother dialectics are distinguished by 
the universality of their application from the sciences which 
have each its own special field of study and observation ; at 
the same time very decidedly intimating that in a popular 
and practical art like Rhetoric we are to expect nothing but 
a popular and practical mode of treatment. 


SVLLOOISM. Esthymeme. Example. 

The subject that ofifors itself next for our consideration is 
the logical instruments which rhetoric employs in its popular 
and probable reasonings, the most important of its three 
Trnrretv, or modes of persuasion ; the other two being the 
and TTodri. These are, as was to be expected, merely varie- 
ties of the two sole instruments of all reasoning, <ru\Xo 7 t- 
<r/iO^ and iirarfarfq, the deductive and inductive method of 
proof. 

We must first however premise that besides these three 
kinds of logical, and quasi logical or indirect and moral 
proofs, which belong essentially to the art or system, there 
is another and totally distinct kind of proof which is unscien- 
tific, extraneous to, and independent of, the art and its prac- 
tice. But though they are strictly speaking outside of the 
art and its system, they may still be treated systematically, 
and as in the other cases the employment of these also may 
be guided and governed by certain general rules : and such 
rules are laid down in Bk. I. ch. 15. where the treatment of 
them is described. These are the arex^oi TrtVret? of the 
judicial branch, to which they all belong ; evidence, the ques- 
tion (/9d<rapos), laws, documents or contracts, and oaths. They 
differ from the other kind, the einr^yot Tn'oret?, in this, that 
whereas these are of our own making and originate in our- 
selves, and are supplied by the instrumentality of the speech 
itself, the others are extraneous to ourselves, already in exist- 
ence independently of ourselves and our own exertions, irpov- 
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•rrfjp^ev, ready for use when wanted. This distinction is 
very clearly put in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 8. § 2. tlai Se Svo 
TpoTToi rav Trlareav. yivovToi yap ai pev ef avrwv twv \oy<ov 
Ka'i TWV irpa^ewv KaX twv avOpwrrwv, ai h' irriOeTOi (adventi- 
tious) ToU \eyopevovi kuI tok TTpaTropevoif rd pev yap eltcora 
xai TrapaSeiypaTa teal Tetcpyjpia teal ivOvp^paTa teaX yvwpae 
/ral rd arjpeta koX ol eKeyyoi TrtoTet? e’f avTwv twv \iywv koX 
TWV dvBpwrrwv teal twv vpaypaTwv fiaiv, erriOeroi Be papTvptai 
opKoi fidaavoe. The one therefore must be invented — hence 
the ‘ inventio’ of Cicero and the Latin Rhetoricians — the 
others lie ready to hand and have only to be advantageously 
employed. Rhet. I. 2. 2. 

And we can now proceed at once to the consideration of 
the two great instruments of all proof and reasoning alike, 
scientific or demonstrative and probable, syllogism and induc- 
or, in their rhetorical form, enthymeme and example. 

11 knowledge and instruction are acquired and conveyed 
by one or other of these two processes, ^dlo gism, and induc- 
tion ; all belief rests upon principles so derived : the one~Is^ 
demonstration (aTroSeifiv) from universals, the other from par- 
ticulamTjuniversals (whether they exist independently or not, 
which IS not here determined) can only be known to us 
by induction. Anal. Post. I. 18. BijXov Brj ore ripiv to, irpwTa 
itrayeiiyfj yvwpi^fiv dvayKalov. Ib. II. 19. 100. b. 3. At the 
commencement of the same treatise we are told that every 
method of teaching and learning rests alike upon preexisting 
knowledge : this is not only the case with Mathematical 
science and every other art (as he calls them), but the syllo- 
gism and induction of the dialectician are equally dependent 
upon previous knowledge (axioms and first principles), which 
the one (syllogism) takes for granted upon authority {w<t 
Teapd ^vvtfVTwv), whilst the other (induction) proves the 
univei-sal from the knowledge which he has acquired of par- 
ticulars from the clear evidence of sense. The ‘persuadog’ 
of the orator is produced by exactly the same processes for 
his enthymeme is a form of syllogism, and his example 
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of induction. \ To the same effect, in the Anal Pr. ii. 23. 68. 
b. 9. S*w ^vov oi StaXe/iCTiicol koX diroSeueTtKoi avWoyt- 
afwl Std r£v Trpoeipr^fiivwp ytvovrcu (the * figures’ 

of the syllogism : it must be remembered that Aristotle 
reduces induction to a syllogistic process), dWa kcu oi jyqropt- 
Kol KoX aTrXwv rirtaovv TrtcTTt? koX Kaff hmouwovv pkBoioVt 
vvv dv €ii 7 XeKriov, airavra 7 op irunelopev f) 8td auXXoyi- 
^ C7ra7ft>7^9. Lastly, Eth. Nicom. vi. 3. iic Trporftrfvo^ 

(TKopivoDV Si TTMTU SthcLO^KaXUiy HxTircp KaX iv Tot? di/aXirrt«ot? 

Xeyo/itv' Tj pip ydp SC i’narfayyrfSy ^ Se <7u\Xo7«r/i^ ^ pip Sj) 
iTTorfoyfri dp^ri i<m KaX Tov KaOoXoVy 6 Si a-oKkoyiapo^ iK 
Twp KaOoXov. eitrXp Spa c5i/ 6 <ri;X\o 7 t<r/i^, £p ovK 

ian av\\oyi<Tp6^‘ iirayayy^ apa^. Anal. Post. I. 18. 31 — 40. 
II. 19. 100. b. 2. 

J^e enthymeme in Rhetoric occupies the place of the 


^ I have quoted thit last clause 
partly on account of the bearing that 
it baa on the question of the authorship 
of this 6tb book of the Nicoxnachean 
Ethics. This U not the place to enter 
at length upon such an inquiry: I will 
only observe that there seems to be 
here a decided indication of non«Aris* 
toteliun authorship. 1 have in an 
earlier part of this introduction en* 
deavoured to determine from the 
Posterior Analytics, where the ques* 
tion was most likely to be scientifically 
discussed, and the author's deliberate 
opinion stated, what Arislotlv's views 
were upon the ultimate source and 
origin of our knowledge, and although 
from a careful consideration of the 
chapter in which tliese views are 
most explicitly stated, (Anal. Post. ll. 
fp.) and from the unmistakable Ian* 
gusge of 100. b. 5., we were obliged 
to conclude that Aristotle held that 
all knowledge is ultimately derived 
from obeervation by induction, yet at 
the same time he seems to admit the 


necessity of some faculty, which U 
the vovf, to verify and authenticate 
by its intuitive intelligence the ulti> 
mate axionu on which all reasoning is 
founded, so that we may be enabled 
to depend absolutely upon their au* 
thority. But in this 6th book of the 
Kic. Eth. the writer seems to me to 
go beyond Aristotle, by asserting 
without qualification or modification 
Hbat whereas there are priuciples of 
reasoning from which the syllogism 
(deductive reasoning) is derived, and 
these cannot be deduced by syllogism, 
there remains nothing but induction 
upon which they can rest.' Here in- 
duction is all in all, and the intuitive 
reason is nothing : the only organ of 
truth which is implied in this view 
is sensation, from which in the order 
of experience, memory, comparison, 
abstraction, generalization, the uni- 
versal, we arrive at the ultimate and 
highest principle, beyond which we 
cannot rise. 
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syllogism in demonstration and dialectics; it is in fact the 
‘ rhetorical demonstrationAVcrt S’ oTroSetfn pjiTopucrj iv6vfj,t)fia. 
Rhet. 1. 1. 11. avXKorfifffio^ ‘ a kind of syllogism,’ ii. 22. 2- 
that i.s, not that it is a form of demonstration proper, but 
that it stands to the probable proofs of rhetoric in the same 
relation that demonstration does to science, as its principal 
instrument of proofs. The most explicit account of it is given 
in Rhet. i. 2. 9. After describing the syllogism ' as “ a con- 
clusion from certain given premisses (of which the truth 
must be previously ascertained) that something else, and 
different from them (erepov — this is denied by Mill and the 
opponents of Fonnal Logic, but we are hero only concerned 
with Aristotle — ) by reason of them (Std Tavra) and besides 
them (prapd ravra), because they are what they are ( t ^ ravra 
ehat),” Aristotle continues “ (a conclusion) either universal 
or (for the most part, etrl to iroXu) general and probable, is 
called in the former case a syllogism, in the latter an enthy- 
meme.” So that it appears from this, as from Anal. Pr. II. 27, 
that the only essential difference between the two is that the 
one leads to a nece.ssary and universal, the other only to a 
probable conclusion. \ 

The definition of the rhetorical enthymeme given in the 
Anal. Pr. ii. 27. is, omitting the interpolation dreXifv, " a 
syllogism from probable propositions or signs (compare 
Rhet. I. 2. 14.) to which is added in Rhet. i. 2. 13. “and con- 
sisting of few propositions or premisses, and often of less 
than those of which the primary (or normal) syllogism is 
composed.” The first of these is, as it is bound to bo in 
a scientific treatise, the definition which expresses the essence 
of the enthymeme, that is, the genus, syllogism, and the 
differentia which distinguishes it from other kinds of syllo- 
gism. The distinctive difference is this, that its premisses 
and conclusions are never more than probable and contin- 
gent, which follows from the nature of its materials, human 

* CompAre Ti»p. A. i. lOO. 15 . rum trtp6p n T«r KtifUwtifP 
ten 91) ^vXX<ryiff/t9t X9yot riBiv- evp^oLwti 9t& tCsp KUitthw. 
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actions, characters, motives, emotions. The addition to the 
definition in the Rlietoric, which has been usually regarded 
by Logicians as characteristic and essential, is not so in fact 
as Sir W. Hamilton has .shown at length (Lect. on Logic, XX. 
Vol. I. p. 386. seij.); for a syllogism founded upon eUara 
and (njnela, and expressed at full length with all its terms 
premisses and conclusion complete, would be just as much 
an enthymeme as the incomplete one, which wants one or 
other of these, in common use, the curtum enthyinema of 
Juvenal'. Still the suppression of one or other of the pre- 
misses or of the conclusion is so invariably attendant upon 
its ordinary use, that it may at least be regarded as what 
Aristotle would have caUed a cri;/t/ 3 ey 9>;«09 Kaff avro, “ an 
inseparable accident ” of the enthymeme ; and as such 
Aristotle himself speaks of it, in the passage of the Rhetoric 


^ The view of the dUtinctlve charac« 
teristic of rhetoric given in the text 
was adopted mainly in drfe-rence to 
the <leci(led opinion expressed by Sir 
W, Hamilton. I am now however 
convinced that be is wrong, and return 
to the opinion which I had myself pro* 
viously formed upon the question. If 
the only difference l>etween Uie rhe- 
torical enthymeme and the syllogism 
lay in the probability of the one and 
the certainty of the other, it would 
leave no distinction remaining between 
the dialectical syllogism and tlie rhu* 
torical enthymeme : besides w'hich the 
position is not true of the dialectical 
syllogism, whose materials and con- 
clusions are all probable and nothing 
more. Plainly the difference between 
the two latter is one of form. The 
syllogism is complete in all its parts; 
the entlwmeme incomplete; one of the 
premiksesoT die uuiicTusion is iifraWa- 
Wy wanting. If further proor w^to 
needed, it would be found in this, that 


the relation of the example to induc- 
tion vs precisely similar. The exacna 
pie is an incomplete induction: agene-^ 
ral inference derived from a iingU in- 
ttance, in.stead of being collected from 
an exhaustive assemblage of similar 
instances. Again the argument, that 
a syllogism from probabilities expres- 
sed at full length would be jiut as 
much an enthymeme as the incom- 
plete one, rests upon an utterly un- 
foundefl assumption, which assumes 
the theory to be proved, and presents 
us with another of those petitiones 
principii for which Sir W. Hamilton 
has lately become so famous (see Mill's 
Examination). Ifftnl affirm, and as 
Aristotle seems to imply also from in- 
sisting so much upon it in his Rhe- 
toric, the characteristic distinction be- 
tween enthymeme and dialectical syl- 
logism doa reside in the incomplete- 
ness of the former, the complete syllo- 
gism is not the samo os the tneom- 
l>lete enthymeme. 
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above cited and the continuation of it. The examples that 
he gives here and in Ui. 17. 17. have, the one the major, the 
other the minor, premiss omitted: the two supplied by 
Trendelenburg from Seneca’s Medea 934 (occidant; non sunt 
mei. Pcreant? mei sunt, or dialectically, Non sunt mei; 
ergo Occident. Sunt mei ; ergo non pereant.) both want the 
major premiss: see another example in Quintilian, v. 14. 26.: 
and .similarly the illustrations of the enthymeme given by 
Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Logie, I. p. 392, and in Thomson’s 
Laws of Thought § 120 p. 247, are all marked by this same 
characteristic, as it is in fact and in practice, though not 
theoretically, and therefore not included in the definition. 
Sir W. Hamilton likewi.se illustrates the enthymeme with- 
out conclusion. See also on this same subject Trende- 
lenburg El. Log. Arist § 38. p. 110. and on the divisions, use, 
and application of the enthymeme Rhet. ii. 22. 

In the Rhet. ad Alex. cc. 8 and 11, the enthymeme 
instead of one of the tw'o kinds of rhetorical proof allied to 
logic, is considered (as by Isocrates and the orators in general, 
Spengel, not. ad loc. c. X.) as a peculiar species of Triort?, one 
amongst many special rwot or classes of arguments, senten- 
tia cui qualiscuntiue ivavritouK est (Spengel, 1. c.). “ a proof 
drawn from any kind of opposition.” ov fiovov ra rp \6y^ 
Kal Trj 7rpa^€i ivavTiovp(va, aXKa Kal tow o\Xot? awaatp. 
c. 11.' (Mansel, note on Hamilton, Logic, I. p. 390) : the other 
irtbret? being, eiKora, TrapaSelypaTa, reicp.^pta, yvwpMt, <rr)p,€ia, 
e\£yxoi. Cicero, Topic, xiii. 55, admitting that the term 
enthymeme is properly applicable to every kind of sententia, 
“thought” or “saying, dictum,” says that nevertheless as 
a rhetorical term it is confined to one particular kind of 
argument, ox contrariis conclusa, qua' ex contrariis conficia- 
tur: this kind especially being designated ‘enthymeme’ par 
excellence, as the most acute smart and striking, just as 

* This difference in the meaning the many proofs of diveraity of author- 
affixc<l to 'Enthymeme' ia of course, ship of Aristotle's Rhetoric, and the 
as Spengel has also rcmaiked, one of 'Pifropnc^ rp6t*A\^^aif9pop, 
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Homer is called by the Greeks “ the poet and he illustrates 
it by these examples, 

Hunc metuerc? alterum in metu non ponerel 
Earn quam nihil accusas damnas; bene quam meritam 
esse autumas, 

Dicis male merer! ? 

Id quod scis prodest nihil ; id quod nescis obest. 

“ A reasoning from contraries or contradictoiies ” Hamilton, 
L c. This coincides with the meaning given to it by the 
author of the Rhet. ad Alex.; and also with one of the three, 
or four, assigned to it by Quintilian, v. 10. 1, viz. (1) omnia 
mente concepts, a thought in general (so Dionysius Halicam., 
quoted by Hamilton, but by no means peculiar to that 
author) (2) sententia cum ratione (Aristotle’s application of 
the term) (3) argument! conclusio vel ex consequentibus vel 
ex repugnantibus : and these, omitting the first, are explained 
and illustrated, V. 14. 1., and again § 24. In v. 14. 1 the 
argumentum ex consequentibus appears to be identified with 
the sententia cum ratione of v. 10. 1; for the former is there 
called propositio conjunctaque ei protinus probatio, and 
again, ratio et propositio, and imperfectus syllogismus : and 
to this description the illustration from Cicero pro Ligario 
exactly corresponds. In viii. 5. 9, the following description 
seems to be borrowed from Cicero’s Topics. Enthymema 
quoque est omne quod mente concipimus ; proprie tamen 
dicitur qu» est sententia ex contrariis; propterea quod 
eminere inter ceteras videtur ut Homerus poeta, urba Roma. 

As the enthymeme is an imperfect syllogism, so is the ex- 
ample an imperfect induction : the former omits either pre- 
miss or the conclusion ; the latter instead of collecting its uni-', 
versal from all the known and acce.ssible instances, contents I 
itself with one or two, from which the universal is inferred. ) 
The description of irap^eirffui ‘ example ’ as a logical 
argument is g;iven in Anal. Pr. II. 24, and is in perfect accord- 
ance with the account given of it in Rhet. I. 2. It concludes 
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not inductively from “ the part to the whole,” from the 
particular to the universal, nor deductively from " the whole 
to the part,” from the universal to the particular, but from 
particular to particular, w<; iJ,epo<: ■n-po? fiepoi. To take Ari- 
stotle’s own instance. You wish to know whether a war 
between the Athenians and Thebans is an evil. You take 
an analogous case, inrb to avro KaOuXov, in which the result 
is known, as the war between the Thebans and Phocians (D), 
which you know to have issued in the destruction of the 
latter, and therefore was certainly an evil. From this last 
known case you infer the general principle that all wars be- 
tween neighbours are evils, and you can now construct your 
syllogism. A. evil. B. war between neighbours. C. a war 
between the Athenians and Thebans. 

All wars between neighbours B. are evil A. 

The war between the Ath. and Theb. C. is a war between 
neighbours B. 

Therefore the war between the Ath. and Theb. will 
be an evil. 

And the proof is from particular D. to particular C. 
through the universal assumed or supposed to be collected 
from D. (XiTTTTcov) '. It is also necessary for this kind of 
proof that the relation between the middle and the third 
term should be known. Aristotle had stated at the com- 
mencement of the chapter that an example is a case, Inav 
Tp pA<r<p rd axpov xnrap'^ov heiydp Zia tow op,owv t^ rpiT<p. 
“when it is shown by means of a term analogous to tho 
third term that the extreme (major) is predicable of the 
middle.” The conclusion of the general rule or principle 
from a single instance is of course a case of imperfect 
induction, just as the enthymemc is an imperfect syllogism : 
and the process of proof in the example is up and down. 


’ Compare Rhet. ll. 3 ;. 8. on rapa- 
itlyfiarOf Td 0^ 6i irayorfijt 0td roO 
^ftolov, y Ms 17 TXftdkiiir, 5tov Xa^ur 


rd KO^dXoi/ eXra <rv\\oylffrjrai rd 
ftard 0td stapab*tytiaT6t. 
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ascemlendo and descendendo, from the known instance to 
the general rule and thence downwards to the particular 
conclusion required, and thus <ov irp6<t pUpof. It is in 

fact an argument from analogy assuming the validity of a 
regular induction, and therefore no perfect demonstration 
but a mere probability. Waitz has this note on the passage, 
Vol. I. p. 533. Jam non demonstrat quod proposuit 08. b. 38. 
et quod exemplo demonstrari dicit 09. all, predicari majo- 
rera terminum de medio; sed majorem minori tribuendum 
esse probat. Quod cur fecerit apparct ex iis quae dicit vs. 19 
de discrimine inductionis et exempli: nam per inductionem 
nihil probatur de termino minore; per exemplum de minore, 
quippe quern medius complectatur, comprobatur quod de 
medio valet. I have shown by the analysis of the process 
that both these are proved or assumed to be so. See like- 
wise on the same subject Trendelenburg, Elem. Log. Arist 
§ 38. p. 111. also Thomson, Laws of Thought § 120. p. 249. 
“In the example the proof is not of one particular judgment 
by another, but of a particular by means of a universal for 
which another particular is the sign.” and Sir W. Hamilton, 
Lect. on Log^c. Appendix. Vol. II. p. 3G0. 

Of the use and application and the several kinds of 
enthymemes an account is given in Rhet. II. 22.; the next 
chapter (23.) contains an enumeration of the principal ronoi, 
‘ heads,’ ' types,’ of enthymemes, which may be employed 
either for direct categorical proof, or conversely and nega- 
tively in the way of refutation of the same aiguraent : 
rhetoric being double edged and capable of being employed 
to prove OTTorepovovv twv popltov, either side of a question. 

Of the two logical instruments that belong to rhetoric, 
iv0vp,r)pui and vapa&evypa, the former is the more useful to 
the rhetorician, and more frequently employed : it is in fact 
the very body or substance of proof, aup,a Trjs irioTeeK, Rhet. 
I. 1. 3.; all the other modes of argument as well as stylo, 
arrangement, and delivery, being regarded for the nonce as 
non-essentials, accidents, or mere ornamental appendages. 
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with neither strength nor weight, like the dress and external 
appliances as compared with the body itself. Again in the 
same chapter, § 11., it is called mpiarrarov tUv iriarttov the 
most valid and authoritative or convincing of rhetorical 
arguments, or means of persuasion. So the syllogism in 
dialectics is ^leurriKortpov, more cogent, and wpo? toiv atni- 
XoyiKois iveprfiarfpov, though induction is iriBavanepov, 
aeupiffrepop, and Kara r^v cu<r 6 ri<n,v yvapi/iaiTepov, Top. A. 12. 
105. a. 16.: and similarly in Rhet. I. 2. 10, mOavol piv ovv 
ov^ fjTTOv oi Xor/oi ol Sud r<ou TrapoBeiypaTUV, Bopvfiovvrai Bi 
paKKov oi ivBvptjpaTiKoL In apparent contradiction to this 
is the assertion in Probl. xviii. 3. that an audience is better 
pleased with examples, because an example is particular, and 
therefore ‘nearer’ and ‘better known' to us, more within 
the compass of our ordinary knowledge and experience, just 
as it is described in the Topics, 1. c. ; whereas the enthymeme 
is an aTToSet^ii iK rwv KaOoXov d ^rrov tapev fj rd pipr)*. 


*H 0 O 2 . 

So far of the strictly logical TriWetr, and their instru- 
ments'. Two other kinds of proof remain to be considered. 
The term or fjOrj in Rlietoric, wlien applied in its ordi- 
nary sense, is employed to denote one of the three kinds of 


‘ Thh contrait u more uiually con- 
Teyed by opposing the soul, the source 
of life and activity, to the inert mat- 
ter of the body. So in the SeboL ad 
Hermog. Prolegom. we find, ol ira- 
Xfluol (Joirep rt ftpor r6v irri- 

ix ffufiarit Tt cw*irTrjK6Ta col 
ffoXoOrref t 4 ip$v- 
fd^fiarek Kal Swauitf rbr rwv 
ar^oXoidir ffwicrafiir/fif’ cCtfia 

^pdffip Kol rd i(uf$€P xdXXot, 8 rottip 
iiidSaffiP al i8^au 

* If I might venture to suggest a 


solution of this difficulty, it would be 
that different kinds of arguments may 
be suited to the taste of different 
kinds of audienoes. 

^ The further consideration of the 
lopcal affinities of rhetoric, the ana- 
lysis of fallacious syllogisms in ll. 14, 
and of Xi^d with its fXryx^ ^ 
0. 2$. 1 will postpone for the 
present, and take them in the order in 
which Aristotle himself has placed 
them as an afipendix to the theory of 
tIctm at the end of the second book. 
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arguments or modes of persuading into which all rhetorical 
proofs are divided, namely (1) ‘TrUnti^ direct logical proofs 
which appeal to the reason, and indirect moral proofs of two 
kinds, those namely (2) which appeal to the moral sense 
and (3) to the feelings*. Of these two the former is the 
tjdo^ iv XiyovTt or tov "Kiyovroi, Rhet. I. 2. 3, 4., which 
consists in conveying to the audience a favourable impression 
of your own character (auctoritas. Quint. III. 8 . 12 ), in making 
them believe by the speech itself that you are an honest man 
and incapable of misrepresenting the facts of the case, intelli- 
gent enough thoroughly to understand them, and well disposed 
to your hearers and their interests. In this way you express 
your own character in the speech ; it is the too XSyovroi 
that is herein represented. The third, the iradij (afifectus. 
Quint, u. 8.), is employed for the purpose tov t6v axpoaTr^ 
Biaddval TTorv, of inspiring the audience with certain feelings, 
of putting them in a state of mind, favourable to yourself 
and adverse to your opponent. These three kinds of proof 
are all effected secundum artem by means of the speech 
itself, and are thereby distinguished from the drexyoi or 
unscientific, which are not invented by the speaker, but lie 
ready to hand requiring only to be employed to advantage. 
Now this kind of ijdos is most important, nay essential, to 
the success of the speech: for the opinion of any audience as 
to the credibility of a speaker depends mainly upon the view 
they take of his intentions and character intellectual and 
moral; his ability to form a judgment, his integrity and truth- 
fulness and his disposition towards themselves ; to one they 
will listen with attention respect and favour; another, if they 


* Rh«t. I. ». 3—5. eScero, de Oral. 
II. 17. 115, 6. Ito omDii ntio dicendi 
tiibus ad penuadsndum rebus est 
nixa : ut probemos vera esse quie de- 
fendimus ; ut conciltemut nobis cos qui 
audiunt {riSot) ; ut animos eoruro ad 
quemeunque causa postulabit niotum 
Tocemus (rdSot). Ad probaudum au- 


tem duplex est oratori subjecta mate- 
ries ; una earum rerum que non exco- 
gitantur ab oratore, sed in re podtai 

ratione tradtantur : altera est, 

quB tuta in disputations et argumen- 
tatione oratoris coliocata est. On tbe 
same subject, Quintilian v, i. 1. and 
the following. 
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look upon him as of the opposite character, they will regard 
with dislike and impatience and an inclination to disbelief 
and criticism. See also Rhet. I. 9. 1. and compare Rhet. I. 2. 
3, 4 with the description of 17^0? in Bk. II. c. 1. 

But besides this there are two other kinds of ^6o<i that 
may be expressed in tlie speecli, which must be distinguished 
from the preceding. To the first of these belong the 17^ rwv 
iroKiTeiwv, in Rhet. I. 8. G., and the characters enumerated 
and analysed in the series of chapters Bk. II. 12 — 17 inclu- 
sive. The object of the preceding was, as we have seen, to 
exhibit the speakers own character in and by the speech so 
as to produce a favourable impression of his intelligence 
virtue and good intentions upon the audience, and in repeat- 
ing the enumeration of the three kinds of proof in I. 2. 7. 
Aristotle speaks of the second as tjOrj xal rdv dperav, meaning 
by ‘the virtues’ these same qualities, ^povri<Ti<s dpert) evvoia, 
and nothing else. But this second kind, the characters of 
constitutions or forms of government, and of the different 
periods of life, youth, manhood, old age, and the different 
orders and degrees of society, the rich, the weU-bom, the 
powerful, and so forth, are to be studied for the purpose of 
accommodating our language to the tone and sentiments pre- 
vailing under certain forms of government, and characteristic 
of or peculiar to certain ages and conditions of life, and thereby 
conciliating the audience when it happens to be composed of 
members of one or other of these classes. Thus democratic 
sentiments should be avoided before an audience which is 
known to bold aristocratic or monarchical views on the 
subject of government, and vice versa. The young and the 
old are actuated by different motives and differ in their 
principles and opinions; appeals to their understanding and 
feelings must be made in accordance with their known senti- 
ments and habits of thought: and so on for the rest. That 
this is the true interpretation of this class of rjOrj as Aristotle 
meant it appears from Rhet. II. 1.3, IG. after the analysis of 
the characters of youth and ago, in which he himself indicates 
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its mode of application, rwv /j^v ovv viuv kcu twv 'irpea^vri- 
pajv Ta TjOrj Toiavra' iixrr iirel aTroS^ovTOt wmnev toC? 
a^ereptp ijOei \eyop4vov! \6yow Kal rovi option’s, ovk aSriKov 
TTok ‘xpwpevoi Totj Xcyoi'i roiovToi <f>avovvTcu kcu avrol xal ol 
\oyoi. Meaning — for the expression is incorrect, the reasoning 
from vporatHs to aTToBocris being a non sequitur' — that as all 
men readily accept, like to hear, words and sentiments in 
accordance with their own character and resembling them- 
selves, i.e. those that they themselves are in the habit of 
using, we may act upon this, for it is now clear enough how 
we must proceed in the endeavour to assume ourselves and 
impart to our speeches any of the characters above described*. 
Therefore although it is true that this latter species map be 
regarded merely as a variety of the former, yet it is certain 
that they are not identical ; for though the latter in a sense 
may be referred to the rjOos iv r<p \eyoini, yet it differs from 
the preceding both in the object aimed at and the kind of 
character that has to be assumed : unless indeed it be supposed 
that the assumption of the tone and sentiments of the differ- 
ent ages orders and degrees of our audiences, being designed 
to conciliate them, are all modes of showing our evvoca to 
them: but I cannot believe this to have been Aristotle’s inten- 
tion. The object of these chapters ii. 12 — 17, and their con- 
nexion with the general scheme of proof which characterises 
Aristotle’s rhetoric, is very clearly and concisely expressed 
by Brandis (in Schneidewin’s Philologus, u. s. p. 5). 


^ Unlets indeed we suppose that 
rdrrer is merely equi* 
valent to rdrrup^ and 

that oi/iT X.T.X. is not intended 

to be a con^qttenct of the protasis. 

* It might almost seem as if Cicero 
had this very distinction in bU mind 
when be wrote the following passage 
of the Orator, c. xxi. § 71. at all 
events it is in exact correspondence 
with our interpretation of Aristotle. 
Est autetn quid deceat oratori viden- 


dum, non in sententiis solum sed etiam 
in verbis. Non enim omnis fortuna, 
non omnis honos, non omnis auctori’ 
tas, non omnis etas, neo vero locus 
aut tempua aut auditor omnis eodem 
aut verbonim genere iractandos eat 
aut sententiarum, seniperque in omni 
parte orationis, ut vite, quid deceat 
est considerandum : quod et in re de 
qua agilur positum est et In personis, 
et eorum qui dicunt, et eorum qui an- 
diunt. iw rocs dspotOfUrOit). 
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I have dwelt so long on this distinction, which is obvious 
enough in itself and plainly enough marked by Aristotle, 
because Spengel, to whose learning and acuteness all students 
of this author are so deeply indebted, has as it seems to me 
strangely confounded the two; and, overlooking the treat- 
ment of the ^df) proper in II. 1., speaks of it as contained in 
the Chapters from 12 to 17 inclusive which form an appendix 
to the irddr). See Spengel’s paper in the Transactions of the 
Bav. Acad. 1851, Uberdie Rhetorik des Aristoteles, pp. 30 — 32. 
But not only does this supposition disregard the marked 
difference between the two kinds of t,0ti, it also breaks through 
the order of treatment of the several branches of his subject 
which Aristotle seems to have proposed to himself; and as 
Spengel makes a great point of this proposed order in discuss- 
ing the state of the text in reference to the order in which 
these very same modes of proof are placed by Aristotle, it does 
seem most especially incumbent upon him not to violate it 
himself. But this he does. He tells us that Aristotle in his 
introduction and elsewhere places these proofs in the order, 
vUneK, i. e. eiBrj and rowot, vdOr], fjOrj-, transposing the two 
last in accordance with his view that Bk. Ii. cc. 12 — 17 
contain the treatment of the 17^17 proper; but AristoiU's order 
as may be seen by reference to the passages, see particularly 
I. 2. 7., is irioTti<i, irdOr), throughout. Compare ii. 1, 2, 
3, 4, and l. 9. 1. rh ^6o<;, ^ep Btvrepa which seem 

decisive on the point. And this also appears to be the 
natural order of treatment. 

The third variety of (different again from the 

preceding) which may be introduced into the speech belongs 
to style, and accordingly appears only in Bk. III. It is a 
kind of painting or ornament, but aids the proof in some 
slight degree by imparting to the speech an air of truth- 
fulness and fidelity. It occurs usually and is most appro- 
priate in the second division of the speech, or 

narrative; and it is accordingly treated briefly under this head 
in Rhet. III. 16. 8, 9. When we have occasion to pourtray 
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or describe any person, we ought to be acquainted not only 
with the special characteristics of the individual, but also 
with the generic marks which distinguish the class to which 
he belongs; whereby the narrative will gain in liveliness, our 
portrait or description in faithfulness, and our accuracy in 
these miuutise will convey a favourable impression to the 
audience of our trustworthiness in general This will be 
best illustrated by the author’s own words, Rhet. ill. 7. 6. 
Kai rjducri Si ounrj tj ex Tali' (nffieiatv Sri d/co\ov0€l rj 

apfjLOTTOvffa kKaarip yivei /rol efet. Si yivK p.iu xaff 

rjXiKlav, olov 7ra« fj ainjp fj yipav, icai yvi") ^ dv^p xaX Ad/caii' 
^ 0e7ToAw, xad’ a? ttow tis ySiy oil yap $caff 

diraaav e^iv ot /9ioi Ttotoi rtve^. That is, in representing or 
pourtraying any person whom we may want to notice or 
describe, we must take care to keep distinct the charac- 
teristics of age, sex, nationality, and moral character; and 
we should be sufficiently well acquainted with all these to bo 
able duly to paint them wdth our words so as to give life 
and accuracy to the portraits that we draw. f]0iKd to hro- 
fitva ixd^T(p "jOei,, olov '6ri dpa \eya>v i^dSi^ev S7]\ot yap 
dpaavTijTa kcu d/ypoiKiav rjdov<i. III. 16. 9. And this is the 
third method by which the speech may be made to express 
character. These are the dramatic ijdri, character-drawing, 
which belongs equally to poetry and painting, and in tragedy 
is second in importance only to the pvOoi or plot. This was 
one of the excellences of Sophocles, who was said to be Seiv6<i 
^OoTToielv. See Poetics, a vi.; and on the 'characters’ of 
tragedy, and their four requisites, moral goodnes.s, propriety, 
resemblance (to the original), and consistency or keeping, 
Poet. c. XV. 


nA0O2. 

As a sequel to the examination of the 17^17, and prelimi- 
nary to the consideration of the following chapters of the 

8 
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second book, 2 — 17, we will now give some account of the 
ird6r) or moral afifections as Aristotle understands them. 

And first of in general. Ildo-p^eu', “to suffer some- 

thing,” is used to express the ‘being in any state or condi- 
tion, the having any feeling or affection whatsoever.’ This 
most general sense is found in the ordinary language, as 
Arist. Pac. G96, of Sophocles, evSat/xovei, Trda-^ei Se Oavfiacr- 
rov. he’s affected in an extraordinary way, “he’s in a 
wonderful state.” Eur. Hippol. 340 to 7rat, ri Trdtr^ft?; 
“child, what ails thee?” What is thy mental condition? 
Arist. Rhet. it. 16. 1. Trda-xovrec ri (affected in some way) 
VTTO rrjs KT^crew toO ttXovtov. lb. § 2. eiAforax? tovto ird- 
<rXpv<Tiv “this feeling is natural to them.” Hence irddoc, o 
Tt du T« (or Tt) TToa-xu is an ‘affection,’ and hence ‘quality’ 
or ‘property,’ or even ‘phenomenon’ of any kind; and in 
this general sense it is applietl not merely to men and 
their feelings and states Inxlily aiul mental, but to every 
variety of objects real or conadvable. It is sometimes any 
‘accident,’ anything that can hapjien to, or belong to, any one 
or any thing, as in Plato, Panneu. 136. B. ois' oerov «al ovk 
oirroi /cal OTiovv dWo ttcIOov Treia^orro'!, or anything that can 
be predicated of anothei, as even the finite and the infinite. 
Ibid. lo8. E. At the opening of the seventh book of the 
Republic it .stands for the imaginary state or condition of the 
denizens of the cave, Jirei/fotroi' toiovtco Trd^et rijv /'ifierepap 
^iciv TraiSei'a? re Trept /cat drraihcvata<:' tSe yap k.t.X. and in 
c. 3. of the same book p. 518. b. it denotes ‘all that has 
happened to a man,’ or ‘his soul,’ n)v pev evBaipovicreieu dv 
TOO vddov<t re koX ^iov. ‘properties’ in Phileb. 17. D. ev rats 
Kivrjaeai too au>pxiTo<t erepa Toiavra evdvra TreiOrj. 

We come now to Aristotle ; who employs it like Plato to 
denote ‘properties’ or ‘qualities’ in general. So, according to 
the Pythagoreans, Metaph. A. 5. 985. b. 29. hi/caiocruvtj is a 
vdOa, or property, of numbers, and two lines further on, 
“they perceived in numbers the properties and proportions 
(iraBi] /cal Xoyovt) of harmonies.” 986. a. 5. rd too ovpapov 
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vaffr) /cal fitpr). Ib. 17. rov apiOfiov vofii^ovrev «i'at xal 

(»9 v\t)v TOK ovfft Kal o5? vaBi) /col efa?. See also T. 2. lOOl. 

b. 10, These irddr) Bonitz, on 985. b. 23., explains as ira0r) 
Kaff avra, iBia, oUeia, or avfiffe/StjKora KaO' avra, not 
inherent in the essence or definition, but ‘ inseparable acci- 
dents,’ definitae qualitates. 

In Metaph. A. 21, this general signification of irado<i is 
narrowed to that of 'changeable qualities,’ Troiorrji Koff ijv 
aKKoMvaOtu ^vSe^erai, as black and white, sweet and bitter, 
heavy and light, i. e. ‘sensible’ or ‘secondary’ qualities (Com- 
pare c. 2l!, 1020. b. 9.), and to the ‘changes’ themselves: and 
hence (he continuc.s) the tenn tto^o? in its ordinary acceptation 
of ‘suffering’ is applied par excellence to a special variety 
of these changes, viz. to Injurious change, or change for the 
worse, and especially ‘painful injuries,’ and amongst these 
again, especially to ‘the most serious calamities and pains,’ 
‘sufferings and disasters,’ rd fieyiOt] t<Di» ^vpj^p&v koX 
Xl/TTCUV*. 

Thirdly, as applied to the mind and moral nature, tto^ov is 
any natural affection; anything, feeling, sensation, thought, 
to which our minds (in the widest sense, y/ru^ai) are natu- 
rally liable — quidquid animo accidit, Trendcl. de Anim. 
p. 205 — as a ‘ sensation’ or ‘ impression on the senses’, Categ. 

c. 8. p. 9. a. 28. seq.; and even voetv ‘thinking’ is included, 
de Anim. i. 1. 11., on the supposition that it is not indepen- 
dent of tf>avTaala, and therefore connected with the bodily 
organs. 

In this general application the wd^ij are defined, de 
Anim. I. 1. 15. Xoyot evvXoi or (as may be gathered from the 
context) eH&T) ev v\ri to elvai ep^oi/ra /cal ov •)(y>pt<nd, “ forms 
that have their essence or being in matter, and are insepara- 
ble from it." These ‘‘ psychical phenomena,” Grant, Essays 

' If Ari«totle will excuK me for way’ U the primary and origioel lenie 
differing from him, thia ia no( the way of the word, and all the reat are doti- 
in which wiBot acquiree that meaning. vatire. 

‘Suffering’ or ‘ being affected, in any 
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on Ariat. Etliica, p. 236, act in and through the bodily 
organs, they are inseparable from the body and from mate- 
rial conditions — Compare the entire argviment, de Anim. I. 1. 
11 — 19. These are ‘modes of consciousness,’ 'properties’ 
or ‘phenomena’ of in all its forms and phases, ani- 

mal, mental, moral. 

But we must now make a fiirther distinction, and sepa- 
rate the moral from the .sensible and intellectual iradri ; and 
we may call thi.s subordinate variety ‘ the feelings, or affec- 
tions, or sensibilities or emotions of our moral nature’; add- 
ing to the preceding definition oU hrerat jjSoioj koI Xuir/j 
as the distinctive difference. See Eth. Nicom. n. -t (Bekk.) 
II. 5. 2. (Oxf). Rhet. II. 1. 8. 

We now turn to the psychical analysis in the two pas- 
sages just referred to. The ircSij therein described are re- 
garded as the fundamental elements or groundwork of our 
moral eonstitution : they lie dormant in the soul or mind 
until they are called into play by some exciting cause 
which stimulates them to active exercise, ivepyeta, and so 
actualises them. In the chapter of the Ethics they are 
merely enumerated, not defined. Besides the TraOrj we have 
Swdpei^ and as constituent elements of our moral 

nature, and “it is assumed that every mode of the mind 
must be one of three things, either a feeling, a faculty, or 
a state.” Grant, note on Eth. Nic. II. 5. 1. The TraOrj are 
passive phenomena of our constitution : to call them into 
action we require Swafieis or faculties, xaff ns iroBtp-txol 
(capable of feeling) rointov XeyofteOa, otov saff as Swarol 
cpyiaff^vai t) XxrmjOijvai fj eXeijaai. “Capacities of feeling 
the.se emotions when excited.” And the efetv, “the de- 
veloped, acquired, settled, states, the fixed and determined 
habits”, are in a moral sense virtues ami vices according as 
these feelings and sensibilities have taken a right or a wrong 
direction, and have grown into confirmed states or habits, 
conformable to or deviating from the moral standard (the 
mean as determined by iPpovrjais or 6 <f>p6vtfios) under the 
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influence of habit and education. [The reasons for not 
using the term “ passions” to express these -rradTj here or in 
any psychological analysis, are given by D. Stewart, Outlines 
of Mor. Phil. § 158., and Whewell, Elem. of Mor. § 64.] 
Before quitting this subject I will quote some observa- 
tions of Brandis (op. cit. p. 27) upon a comparison of the 
two lists of the Tradr) given respectively in Eth. Nicom. ii. 4. 
and in the second book of the Rhetoric We need not be 
surprised, says Brandis, that the lists do not exactly corre- 
spond. Anger; love and hatred; fear and its opposite (or 
opposites), fearlessness, daring, rashness ; mercy or compas- 
sion ; envy ; emulation, appear in both enumerations ; but in 
the Ethics gratitude and a disposition to kindnc.ss and bene- 
volence (x°P‘?)> well as modesty and its opposite shame- 
lessne.s.s, are omitted; and also vifieerK, righteous indignation 
at unmerited suece.ss or prosperity — but this last, together 
with atSw, is added at the end to the list of virtues 
in the analysis of Eth. ii. 7., where they are introduced (not 
as virtues, but as vd&rj) because they conform to the law of 
the mean. Brandis has omitted to notice this, as well as the 
curious fact that irpaonjs which is a virtue or eft? in the 
Ethics is entered amongst the irdOrj, as the opposite to dpyn, 
in Bk. II. of the Rhetoric — but all this only tends to show the 
great vacillation and inconsistency of Aristotle’s views on the 
psychological department of Ethics, which Sir A. Grant points 
out in his Essays on the Ethics. The place of these omitted 
ttoOt] is supplied in the Ethical enumeration by the inser- 
tion of iiriOvfila, iTL6o<i. The second of these, 

joy, is left out in the Rhetoric, as Brandis thinks, because 
it is an emotion not easily excited by rhetoric, or at any 
rate that element of it in which it is distinguished from 
plea-sure, which required a separate treatment in another 
place. voBot is only a variety of ivi6vfiia : and the omission 
of these from the list of Trdffr) in the Rhetoric, whilst it is in- 
cluded in that of the Ethics, is due again to Ari.stotle’s indis- 
tinct conception of the true nature of these irdOri, so that 
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his opinions on the subject are determined by the particular 
object which at the time he happens to have in view. Hence 
in the Ethics, where his object is merely to disting^iish the 
faculties and affections from the efei? or permanent states, in 
order to show that virtue is to be included amongst the last, 
he might very well introduce ‘ desire’ and ‘ longing’ amongst 
the Trd&r ) ; whilst in the Rhetoric he excluded them from it, 
and connected his examination of them with the treatment 
of pleasure and pain in i. 1 1 — which is in fact a more suitable 
place for them, seeing that it is pleasure and pain that give 
occasion to their manifestation. 


The three branches of Rhetoric. 

Leaxdng for the present the eiKora, arifteia, the probable 
materials of enthymemes, and reKfitjpia, constant, inseparable 
signs, the only, and those rare, cases in which a necessary 
conclusion can be drawn by rhetoric, till we come upon the 
exposition of them in the place assigned to them by Aristotle 
himself in his Introduction I. 2. II — 18', we will now pro- 
ceed to de.scribe the three kinds of rhetoric, with their 
several characters, objects, and materials, and the topies 
general and special which are either common to all of them, 
roTToi, Koivol rlrrroi, or peculiar and appropriated to each, etSi;. 

Rhetoric has three branches, a division which is deter- 
mined by the characters of the several kinds of audiences 
which the orator has to address, and by the end, tsXov, which 
he has consequently to keep in view in each case*. Every 


^ See below, p. 159. seq. 

• Arist. Rhet. i. 3. i. Cic. de 
Invent. 7. 5. 7. de Oral. 1. 31. 141. 
Quint. III. 3, 1 4. 4, 1. Aristotle ap* 
peart to have been the first who made 
this division, and distinguiAbed the Epi- 
deictic or declamatory, demonstruti- 
vum genus, from the deliberative and 


the foren»c branches. This may be 
inferrtd from Cic. de Inv. i. 5. 7. and 
Quintilian II. 3 i. 93. III. 7. I. It is 
directly stated, m. 4. i. Tbeon, 
Progymn. ap. Spengel, Rhet. Gr, 
II. 61. rifi viroBifftui efSif vpto, 

tw€p ^cuXovr iwiiuK- 
rtirdr ot Tfpi 'Apctf^rorAip, durortsdr, 
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rational action, and every artistic procedure, looks to an end, 
and b}" that end is determined. 

The first and noblest, though hitherto neglected, branch 
is the avfi^ovXevTiKcv yho<!, so called because its principal 
object ami materials is deliljeration, and hence in Latin it is 
deliberativum genus: again, because it is principally em- 
ployed in a<ldressing public assemblies it receives the name 
of Brjfirjyopia (Rhet. III. IG. 11. III. 17. 5.) or to BrjiJ,r]yopt- 
Kov yevos, ra BtjprjyopiKa (Rhet. I. 1. 10. alib.), and some- 
times from the Latin Rhetoricians, as Cicero and Quintilian, 
of coucio, or genus concionale. (Quint. III. 4. 1 in III. 8. 14, 
15. He thinks that this is too narrow a view to take of this 
branch, nam et consultantium et consiliorum plurima sunt 
genera) : and lastly from its office of irporpanr^ and diroTpo- 
TTi), suadendi et di.ssuadendi, it is sometimes called irporpetr- 
TiKov and suasoria oratio. (Quint. III. 8. 6.)' The counsellor’s 
function, epyov, is to exhort or recommend and dissuade, 
avp^ovXr)^ TO p,ev TrpoTpoTrfj to Be airorpoirri ; his end, TeXov, 
object or aim, to avp^epov Kal ^Xaffepov, the expedient or 
advantageous and injurious or pernicious. Political Expedi- 
ency : (all the objects of deliberation are in the category of 
quality, says Quintilian, vii. 4. 2., facienda ac non facienda : 
appetenda vitanda : qua; in suasorias quidem maxime cadunt, 
sed in controversiis quoque sunt frequentia : hac sola differ- 
entia, quod illic de futuris, hie de factis agitur. conf. Rhet. I. 
6. 1. On the TeXr) Cic. de Inv. ii. 4. 12 and 51 and 156. 
Topic. XXIV. 91. The Auct. ad Herenn. ill. 2. 3. reduces 
the three jiXri to one, utilita.s, sulxlivided into tutum et 
honestum’). With respect to these reXri in general it may be 


ffvpi^ov\tvriK 6 tf, On the divUion of tbe 
'Piyr. double or triple, see 

Spengel in bis note on the (so called) 
art of Anaximenes, p. 99. and iiS. 
Also Art. Script, p. 18). 

^ It is probable that a general's 
speech to bis soldiers comes under 
this bead : it is at any rate of a 


hortatory kind. Aristotle neyer men* 
tions it. 

^ The Rhet. ad Alex, makes the 
rf\yj of deliberative rhetoric six in 
number: rd#* 

that the objects of his recommendation 
are just, legal, expedient, fair and 
noble (xaXd), pleasant, and easy of 
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observed that the autlior does not mean absolutely to ct>nfine 
any one of them to a special branch, and Cicero in the pas- 
sages of the de Invent, above ([noted includes the honestum 
with the utile as the object of the genus deliberativum ; they 
all arv/nrapaXafifidvovai rd dWa, take in the rest as adjuncts 
and subordinate considerations, the special TtXoi being cha- 
7‘(icteristic, and the most prominent object of the genus. The 
time of the public .speaker is the future. Demosthenes adds 
TO Trapov ' the present fact’ to to fieWov as the object of the 
(Tv/i/Soi/Xov, TO Bi p.i\Kov ij to Trapou rr/v to? avp.fiovKov to^iv 
aTTcuTtl. de Cor. p. 292 § 192. and, by implication, de Pace, at 
the opening. And this ‘pre.sent time’ is likewise slipt in, con- 
trary to the theory, by Aristotle himself, I. G. 1. TrpoTpcTrovro 
o5v i<Topiv<ov j; vtrapyLvrav, and again, I. 8. 7. Deliberative 
rhetoric, as we have seen, derives one of its n.ames, Br)p.tjyo- 
piKOv, from the circumstance of its being usually addressed to 
public assemblies and on subjects of national interest. Theo- 
retically speaking however this need not be so, though prac- 
tically it is for the mo.st p.irt thus limited. For in the first 
place advice may be given privately, which is just as much 
TrpoTpoTTri and mrorpoTrq as the other. Rhet. I. 3.3. II. 18. 1.: 
and secondly, in some cases the distinction between the avp,- 
^ovXevTiKov and tlie fTri&eticTiKiii •yevo^ almost vanishes, as 
in Isocrate.s’ Panegyric and Panathcnaic speeches, each of 
which was addressed to a national assembly, and the former 
designed to recommend a national policy, union against the 
Persians. The end of these is ostensibly to a-vpuj>€pov, political 
ex])ediency, and the time referred to, the future. But the real 
object of the speaker is the display of his own powers of com- 
position, and so immediute or present, and therefore these are 
properly referred to the head of declamatory’ or epideictic 
speeches, made for ostentation’s sake and to gain applause. 

This branch of oratory must plainly derive its materials, 

attainment: and 6 ivorp4wup must And the ends of the epideictic kind 
show that the course fmm which he are the same. c. a. § 4. c. 4. § i. 
dissuadcH is the opposite of til these. 
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tiBrj or vpordo'eK, chiefly from Politics in its narrower or 
special sense. 

The second branch of Rhetoric is addressed to one or 
more judges, and is called to hiicaviKov or Buccuttikov, judicial 
or forensic speaking, judiciale or forensc genus, practice in 
the law courts and before judicial tribunals. It comprises 
accusation and defence as its parts, Kartjyopia and diroXoyia: 
its TcXof is TO BIkcuov Koi dhiKov, justice in accusation, in- 
justice, or rather the removal of it, in defence. (This seems 
the only way of explaining the doable end: though it is 
plain that justice in either case is the real object — no one 
avowedly aims at injustice — and the other is added in all 
probability merely to make the end of this parallel to the 
other two) : and its time is the past ; (comp. Quint, vii. 2. 3) 
for accusation and defence must always turn upon acts 
already committed. This is the kind of rhetoric which occu- 
pied according to Aristotle nearly the whole attention, and 
the entire arts or re^vac, of his pncdecessors ; because, Rhet. i. 
1. 10, this kind of practice admits of more sophistry and 
chicanery than the deliberative — t/rrov i<m KaKovpyov t} Sif- 
pvyopta. 

The forensic kind of rhetoric plainly requires the study of 
some parts of Ethics, as the theory of Justice; and Jurispru- 
dence, which belongs to Politics. 

The third branch is inferior to the two preceding in 
extent, importance and interest. It is the eTrtSfiKTiKov yri/ov, 
demonstrativum genus, the demonstrative, .showy, ostentatious, 
declamatory kind : so called because speeches of this sort are 
composed for ‘show’ or ‘exhibition’, €7ri8«fi«, and their object 
is to display the orator’s powers, and to amuse an audience 
(Quint. VIII. 3. 11.) — who are therefore Oewpoi rather than 
fcpirai, like spectators at a theatre, or a contest for a prize, 
Rhet. II. 18. 1. I. 3. 2 — rather than any serious interest or 
real issue at stake'. This is sometimes called or 

* From this ari«M a twofold <U- where there it eome real iniereet at 

▼imon of rhetoric into Tpay^ariK6t, itoke, or where there U a 
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TO TravriyvptKov (as by Dionysius, Ars Rhet. 4. Nicol. 
Soph. Progymn. ap. Spengel, Rhet. Gr. ill. 477. Syrian, ad 
Hermog. ap. Speng. ad Rhet. ad Alex. p. 99. and Art. Scr. 
p. 184.) because these eViSetfet? were often delivered at the 
•jravTffi pei<;, the general assemblies at Olympia and the other 
national games. It also .sometimes goes by the name of 
^KcofiuiaTiKov or laudatory. To this class belong funeral 
orations’, Travr/yvpifcol \6yoc, speeches for the TTairqyvp€i<;, and 
panegyrics in the modern sense (of which Isocrates’ tyKcip-iov 
'E\ein)<; is an instance) ; and in general, literary compositions 
in i hetorical or periodic style which have no practical pur- 
pose in view — whence it is said of them, Rhet. ill. 12. 5. 

p,eu ovir eTrtSeiACTt/C)) Xeft? ypa^txa>TaTJ}' ro yap epyov 
avrfj<! dvayvcoai '! — they are meant rather to be read. Quin- 
tilian thus characterises this branch of rhetoric. Ubi emo- 
lumentum non in utilitate aliqua, sed in sola laude consistit. 
Inst. Orat. III. 8. 7. Tota est ostentationis. Ib. § 63. Well 
known examples are the speeches in Plato’s Phieclrus and 
Symposium ; most of Isocrates’ speeches, and such like. 
Cicero, Oiat. ii. 37. (Compare xiii. 42.) comprises under the 
head of eTriSrifetv, laiulationes scriptiones historise et tales 
suasiones qualem fecit Isocrates Panegyricum. Sometimes 
these laudationes assumed the aspect of a burlesque, and we 
read of Polycrates, who had a reputation for the composition 
of these hrcuvoi, writing one in praise of mice (Rhet. ii. 24. 
6.), another in commendation of pots, ■xyrpai, and a third of 
counters, yjf!}<f}oi (mentioned by Menander the Rhetorician) : 
an encomium upon salt, aXcv, is noticed by Plato, Symp. 177 B, 
and Menander Trepl emS., without the author’s name ; and 
the same is again referred to, together with another upon 
humble bees, /3o/i/3uXtoi, by Isocrates, Helen. § 12.* A pane- 


•tniggle or effort, which implies some* 
thing substantial at issue ; ami 

where the end is mere display. 
Syrianus ad Hermog. ap. Spengel, 
Art. Script, p. 184. 


^ On Plato's Menexenus, and funeral 
orations in general, see Grote's Plato, 
Vol. in. ch, 31. 

* This distinction of seriotis and 
burlesque is noted by Ari* 
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gyric upon the lyre by Lycophron the Sophist is mentioned 
by Alexander Aphrod. in his Commentary on Soph. El. 174. 
b. 30. There were also eyKoifiia irapaBo^a, as that of Alci- 
dama.s upon death. He wrote another in praise of poverty, 
and a third Trcpl Tlpa>Teas<s rov kvv6<;. Menander, mpl eynSei/c- 
riKwv. ap. Speng. Rhet. Or. iii. 346. 

Of this branch hrawo<; and ■\lrcyo^ are the constituent 
parts ; its reXo?, to xa\6v Kal aler^ov, honour and dishonour, 
the noble and the base, fair and foul, right and wrong : and 
its time, the present 

Here again some acquaintance with Ethics, which deter- 
mines what is xaXov and what aury(p6v, is necessarily 
required. 

And thus it appears that in all the three branches alike 
the materials which the orator handles, his efSi? or special 
topic-s must be almost entirely derived from Politics, the 
science which treats of man in his social condition, jJ wepl 
Tavdparmva Eth. Nic. X. 10. sub fin., “ the study 

of human conditions and of the relation of man to man in 
society,” and therefore includes Ethics, which analyses human 
nature in the individual, investigates his functions, tpyov, 
and his character, fjdo^, and habits, his end and aim, reXov, 
and thence prescribes his rule of conduct. So that not only 
do the two kinds of moral (or immoral) proof, the assump- 
tion of a virtuous character, and appeals to the feelings, 
require some knowledge of Ethics, but we now see that no 
reasoning in any of the three branches of rhetoric can be 
carried on w'ithout it ; and we are entitled to conclude, &<rre 
avp^aivH rtjv prjTopiic^v otop Trapa<f)vev ti Bia\ocTiK>}<i 
elpai Kal Trepi rd Trpay/mretav, rjp BUomp iffrt irpoa- 
ayopeveip ttoXitikijp. Rhet. I. 2. 7. And of these two, dia- 
lectics gives the form. Politics supplies the matter. 

■totle, Rhet. I. 9 . i. /irr2 $t6p dXK& ml xal AXXoir 

ra! ffwovirjt ko2 firrii ftJwr rb rvx^ k.t.\. 

ixatPtiP FoXXdxtt 0^ fibpop bpOpitfTOP ^ 
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Tonoi, ElAH, STOIXEIA. 

And thii) brings us to the consideration of the form 
which these materials assume in a system of rhetoric, when 
they appear as tottoi, or koivoI tottoi and elBtj, general and 
specific topics. 

The object and use of tottoi in general is to aid the 
memory. Top. 0. 14. 163. b. 24. Cicero, Top. § 2, speaks of 
Aristotle’s Topics as, discipline inveniendorum argumento- 
rum. See also de Orat. ii. 86. 354. and 358, and on the use 
of Toirot, Rhet. ii. 22. 10. 

But first of the meaning of the term tottoc, locus, or 
topic. 

This is very clearly stated by Cicero and Quintilian. 
The former in his Topics, II. 7., gives the following explana- 
tion : ut igitur earum rerum quae absconditae sunt demon- 
strato et notato loco facilis inventio est ; sic quum pervesti- 
gare argumentum aliquod volumus, locos nosse debemus : sic 
enim appellatae ab Aristotele sunt hae quasi sedes e quibus 
arguments promuntur. Itaque licet definire locum esse 
argumenti sedem. In de Orat. il. 34. 147. the tctto* are 
compared to the haunts of game; atque hoc totum est sive 
artis sive animadversioiiis sive consuetudinis nosse regiones 
intra quas venere et pervestiges quod quaeras. Ubi eum 
locum omneni cogitatione saep-seris, si modo usu rerum per- 
callueris, nihil te effugiet, atque omne quod erit in re occur- 
ret atque incidet ; and again, § 174, to veins or mines, where 
metals may be looked for ; ut enim si aurum cui, quod esset 
multifariam defossum, commonstrare vellem, satis esse debe- 
ret si signs ct notas ostenderem locorum, quibus cognitis 
ipse sibi foderet, et id quod vellet parvulo labore, nullo 
errore, inveniret : sic has ego argumentorum notas quaerenti 
demonstravi ubi sint : reliqua cura et cogitatione eruuntur : 
and in de Fin. iv. 4. 10. they are further compared to stores 
or thesauri which may be h<td recourse to on occasion 
for a supply of arguments; e quibus locis quasi tbesauris 
arguments depromerentur. Quintilian, v. 10. 20 — 22 is par- 
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ticularly distinct in his explanation, which is exactly to 
the same purport as Cicero’s, and perhaps borrowed from 
him. Locos appello...sedes argumentorum quibus latent 
(lurk, like wild beasts ; where game is to be looked for), ex 
quibus sunt petenda. Next they are compared with the 
haunts or regions where animals of any particular kind may 
be found when wanted. Nam ut in terra non omni gene- 
rantur omnia, nec avem aut fcram reperias nbi quseque nasci 
aut morari soleat ignarus; et piscium quoque genera alia 
planis gaudent, alia saxosis, regionibus etiam litoribusque 
discreta sunt, nec helopem nostro mari aut scarum ducas; 
ita non omne argumentum undique venit, ideoque non passim 
quserendum est. Multus alioqui error, et exbausto labore 
quod non ratione scrutabimur non poterimus invenire nisi casu. 
At si scierimus ubi quodque nascatur, quum ad locum ventum 
erit facile quod in eo est pervidebimns. Lastly Aristotle him- 
self, Rhet. II. 26. 1. describes T 07 ro<i as a head or genus under 
which many enthymemes or rhetorical arguments fall or 
are collected ; roiro?, ei? 8 iroWd ivdvfirfiara iniriirret'. 

A T07T09 therefore is a ‘place’ or ‘region,’ the place where 
you may look for something you want with the certainty of 
finding it, or a store which may be drawn upon to meet an 
occasional requirement : and in its application to rhetoric 
means a ‘bead’ (capita, Cic. de Orat. ii. 34. 146) or ‘genus’ 
or general conception, which includes under it a large stock 
of special arguments of the same kind. The advantage of 
referring special argjuments to these general heads, is that 
you know where to find them when wanted, like game in 
their haunts, or metal in a metalliferous district or in a vein. 


‘ Th«on, ID hia Progymn. c. 7. wtpX 
Torw, (Spengel. Rbst. Gr. It. 106.) 
giTet k different Ttnion of the raetk- 
phor. According to him ‘place,’ 
mekne ' hekd quartere ' or ‘ the plkoe 
from which you eklly out to kttkck ko 
enemy,* knd equirkleot to 


and Torof hka accordingly been defined 
by Bome, irix*ipiU*^Tup. But 

this explanation ie neither eo natural, 
nor 80 applicable to the circnmetancea 
of the caee ae that of Cicero and 
Quintilian. 
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or any plant or animal in the particular habitat or region 
to which it belongs; or like goods in a store, or arms and 
ammunition in a magazine or arsenal; Vie place where they 
may all be found. A pas.sage of Cicero, de Orat. ii. 30. 130. 
may be quoted in further explanation of the term itself and 
the use of topics. As in writing, we ought to have the let- 
ters that we require to use ready at hand, and not to be 
obliged to hunt about for them whenever we want them ; so 
when a case is to be argued we should have a stock of argu- 
ments all ready cla.s.sified, arranged in ‘places’ where we can 
make sure of finding them, and ticketed and labelled as it 
were in their repo.sitory, or like bottles in the bins of a cellar, 
so that they offer themselves to us at once as soon as they 
are required. And to precisely the same effect, xxxiv. § 146. 

But we have next to notice a distinction between differ- 
ent kinds of tottoi, which as far as Rhetoric is concerned is 
peculiar to Aristotle’s system. Tottoi as a general term is 
subdivided into etSr) special or specific, and tottoi. proper, or 
Koivol TOTTOI universal topics : and tottoi is frequently used 
in both these senses. The ttbrj or tSia, the specific topics, are 
as he expressly tells us Rhet. i. 2. 21, so called because they 
are species or kinds subordinate to and forming part of the 
several .sciences, chiefly Ethics and Politics, which come in 
contact with rhetoric and furnish it with its propositions, 
TTporda-ei'i, and enthymemes. As distinguished from these, 
the TOTTot or koivoI tottoi are those general topics of argument 
which are universally applicable to all sciences, the eiSy 
being confined each to its own ; since no ethical enthymemes 
can be applied to physical subjects and vice versa : but the 
topics of degree, toO fiaXXop ko.1 ^ttov, of amplification and 
depreciation, too av^eiv /cal fietovv, of past and future, of 
possible and impossible, which are the topics, tottoi, or xotvol 
TOTTOI ‘universal’ topics, are alike applicable to all the 
materials of the several sciences from which the etStj are 
derived, and are thus ‘common’ to all. Aristotle’s language 
is so very distinct on this point in the passage quoted that it 
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cannot be mistaken. Xe7o> yap Sia\eicTiKov<! re koI ptiropiKovt 
<nXKoyi<rpMV<! elvai irepX &v too? twow (the koivoX rbrtrot of 
degree, probability and improbability and the rest, as appears 
immediately afterwards from the cxa/npfe given olov o rov p.a\- 
\ov /cal fjrrov tottov) XeyopLev' ovt.oi B' elaXv oi Koivy TrepX 
BiKaUov (Ethical) kou <j>va'ucwv (Physical) /cal irepX ‘ttoKitikwv 
(Political) KO.X TrepX TroWdii' Bia<f>ep6irrtov eiBet (i. e. special 
sciences) otov 6 rov fidWop /cal f)rrov rorroc. I. 2. 20, and 
again, § 22. \eyio Be elBrj pev rd? Kaff iKoarov yev<K (of 
sciences. Ethics, Politics, Physics, &c.) IBla^ irporaaei^, rorrow 
Bk rots; Koivoin opoittK irdvraiv (i. e. the KotvoX rorroi and the 
Torroi epffupT/pdriup of cc. II. 23. and 24.). Nevertheless 
Schrader, on ii. 20. 1., and Spengel, in Trans, of Bav. Acad, 
p. 38, where this is distinctly implied, conceive the name 
eiBrj to be applied to the former because they are species of 
each of the three genera of rhetoric, the koivoX tottoi being 
universally applicable to all three. It is perfectly true that 
Aristotle does so treat the ethical or political elBrj, as subor- 
dinate to the three divisions or branches of rhetoric, and it is 
equally true that the koivoX rinroi are common alike to all 
three, and that they might therefore have heen so called for 
the reason assigned : but the language of the second chapter 
above referred to leaves no doubt that Aristotle gives them 
the name of elBrj because they are species subordinate to the 
several sciences, from which they are borrowed, as genera, 
and not because they happen to he treated under the heads 
of the three branches of rhetoric. 

Another term by which they are frequently designated is 
aro^ela, as in Rhet. 1. 2. 22. ult. I. G. 1. II. 2G. 1. II. 22. 12. 
aTotxfiov for tottoi is found likewise in the Topics. A. 1. 121. 
b. 11. c. G. 128. a. 22. Z. 5. 14.3. a. 13. c. 14. 1.51. b. 18. and 
Cicero has. Top. iv. 25. locis...tanquam dementis q\iibusdam. 
The reason why they are so called appears from the Chapter 
on aroixelov, Metaph. Z. 3. aroixeiov is an ‘ ultimate ele- 
ment’, something either altogether indivisible, or divisible 
only into similar parts. The term may be variously applied. 
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as in a language to its ultimate divisions, or letters ; in bodies, 
to their elements, indivisible component parts, or atoms ; in 
geometry to points, ariy/iaC, the ultimate elements of space; 
in reasoning or proof, to the simplest and normal form of 
syllogism, the first figure ; and in the Anal. Post. i. 23. 84. 
b. 22. it stands for ufuaoi ‘irporoffti^, propositions ' imme- 
diately’ or intuitively apprehended, ‘without the intervention 
of the middle term’, when subject and predicate are seen 
simultaneously by the voik or intuitive reason. 

A TOTToi therefore, the genus or head of a multitude of 
similar and individual tottoi of the same kind, may be called a 
(TToixsiov or ‘element’ of enthymematic reasoning, because it 
is only further divisible into similar parts, and thus corre- 
sponds with the definition of the latter. And this will enable 
us to enter fully into Aristotle’s meaning when he says, 
Rhet. II. 26. I. TO yap atrro \eya> aroixsiov /cal tottoi/’ eoTt 
yap a-TOtxsiov /cal roirot, eiv o iroWa iodupc^pLaTa (many 
enthymemes of the same kind) ipcTri-m-ei, and in ii. 22. 12. 
aroixfiou Be \eya> /cal tottou ev6vpLr)paTO<s to ai/TO. And 
these are the heads of families of similar enthymemes which 
are enumerated and exemplified in li. c. 23.' 

There are accordingly three kinds of to7to» ; (1) the ecBrj, 
the special materials, or specific premisses, derived mainly 
from Politics and Ethics; these may also be designated by 
the general name, as they are in Rhet. II. 22. 16, totto* tUp 
elBcop. Most enthymemes are derived from the elSi), I. 2. 22. 
and the latter are expressly distinguished from the totto* 
ipOopcripcaTcop. III. 1. 1. e<m yap rd p.ep eiB/j rwp i/6vp,r)pcd- 
Tdip, rd Be TOTTOi *. (2) The second kind is the kocpoI 

TOTTOI, or TOTTOI alone, for the general name is applied alike 
to all. 'These are so called, because, as we have seen, they 


^ Waits iQ bis note oo <rro:x^i<». 
Comment, od Organ. 84. b. if. omits 
to explain the application of the term 
to * topics': nor does Bonitz. ad 
Metapb. 1014. b. 3'»6. supply the 


deficiency. 

* On and roroi in general, see 
Poete, Introd. to Transl. of Anal. 
Post. p. 14. 
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can be applied to all the materials of Rhetoric, and to its 
three branches alike. They are four in numl^er, Rhet. ir. 
18. 3 — 3. and c. 19. possible and impossible, Bwarov Kal 
dSwarov ; fact past and future, t6 yeyovov koX to /xeWov ; 
degree, rd /j,a\\ov koX tjttov, and amplification and deprecia- 
tion, ri av^eiv Kal fifiovv. These are ‘common’, to the 
eiSj] the materials of Rhetoric and to its three branches; 
Koivd yap ravra Travrav twv 'Koyu>v, Rhet. I. 12. 2. irepl 
Twv Koivwp, II. 18. 2. 'rhey are analysed and exemplified 
in II. c. 19. and from them of course are to be distinguished 
the KoivaX vtaTfi<s of the succeeding chapter, which are the 
two universal instruments of proof, enthymeme and example. 
These general tottoi can be applied to the etBrj, and also em- 
ployed as TOTTOI ivdvfit]fidr<ov — see II. 23. 4, 5 — or as tottoi of 
fallacious enthymemes, as Belva><rt<! in li. 24. 4. The distinc- 
tion between the etBj} and koivoI tottoi is very clearly stated in 
Rhet. l. 3. The former are the special materials of the 
orator’s enthjonemes, and may be classified under the heads 
of the three branches of rhetoric ; although the name is really 
given to them because they are species, or specific topics, of 
the yivo<! or science to which they severally belong. They 
are the topics to which the three of the several branches 
of rhetoric, t6 <nifjuf>epov Kal fi\a^ep6v, or in other words, t6 
arfadov ufal kokov, to BiKotov Kal oBikop, to koXop Kal alaypip, 
give rise. The koipoI tottoi, four in number, which are enu- 
merated and determined in § 8, are common to all these, and 
in so far universally applicable to the eiBrj and to the three 
divisions of rhetoric. (3) Thirdly we have the tottoi, epOv- 
pTifiOTiDP and <f>aiPoplpa)P epOupypaTonv which are to be dis- 
tinguished from the two preceding; heads of families of similar 
arguments out of which enthymemes may be constructed. 
Some of these are ‘common topics’, in the sense of their 
being applicable to all the three branches of rhetoric ; others 
are confined to the dicastic branch. All of them may be 
used either way, argued either on the affirmative or negative 
side, 11. 23. 1. Rhetoric Tapavria tniKKoyi^erai. 
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The communes loci of Cicero and Quintilian and the Latin 
Rhetoricians seem to he more comprehensive, and capable of 
a more extensive application than those of Aristotle’s three 
divisions. Tliey are thus defined by Cicero, Orat. 36. § 136. 
qui communes apj>ellati sunt eo quod videutur multarum 
ii<lcm es.se cau.sarum, .sed proprii singularum esse debebuut ; 
de Orat. lit. 27. 106. qiiia de universil re tractari solent: 
ami are illustrated by examiiles in various places, Cic. de 
Orat. III. 27. 106, 7. de Invent, il. 16. .">0. Auct. ad Herenn. 
II. 3, 5. 9, 13. 10, U. 1,5, 22. 16, 24. 17, 26. 30, 48, 9. 
Quint. V. 12. 1.5, 6. From the.se examples it seems that any 
subject or topic of a general character, that is capable of 
being variously apiilied and constantly introduced on any ap- 
propriate occa.sion, is a locus communis; any common current 
maxim, or alternative proposition, such as rumoribus cretli 
oportere et non oportere, suspicionibus credi oportere et non 
oportere, testibus credi oportere et non oportere et similia de 
Invent. 1. c.: compare the passages of the Auct. ad Horen. 
Again invidia, avaritia, testes inimici, potentes amici, (Quintil.) 
may furnish loci communes ; or they may be constructed de 
virtute, de officio, de lequo et bono, de dignitate, utilitate, 
honore, ignominia, and on other moral topics. Cic. de Or. III. 
27. 107. u. s. To the .same effect Hermogenes, Progj'mn. 
c. 6. ap. Spcngel. Rhet. Gr. vol. II. p. 9. /cotvov tottov \^erai, 
BtoTi a/iorrei nepl Travrov fifv ltpo(TvKov (for example), iirip 
vavTot Be dpti7Teti)<;. This use of communes loci is also ex- 
emplified in the orations or “ School Exercises” (Muller. H. 
G. L. c. xxxiii. § 2.) of Antiphon. See for example de 
Cied. Ilerijd. § 87, and § 14, compared with Trepl tov ■^opevr. 
§ 3 and § 2. where the same rdiro? Is repeated in nearly the 
same words, and applied to two similar cases. Tlicso loci com- 
munes were sometimes illustrated by examples of the mode of 
treating them rhetorically by the teachem of the rhetorical 
schools, such as Protagoras Gorgias and Antiphon himself, 
and given to the pupils as models of argument or of style to 
bo committed to memory. Such loci communes arc refi'rred to 
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by Aristotle in a passage, dc Soph. El. c. Si. 183. b. 36. seq. 
previously quoted, p. 3. not., but not under that name; \oyov<: 
yap oi fifv ptiTopiKov<; oi Sk iparrjrtKovi (dialectical) eSiSoaav 
ixp^avdavtiv, etv oC« Tr\ei(naKi<s iptriirreiv w^OTjaav eKortpoi 
TOW dW7)\(ov \6yovt....ov yap rexyrfv oKXct to. otto rfp; 
Ttyyrjf; hih6vre<{ iraiBevetv {nreXap^avov k. t. X. and this prac- 
tice continued in use in the Roman schools. Bacon likewise 
in de Augin. Scient. Lib. v. c. 3. speaks of the collection of 
an apparatus for rhetorical purposes, which he says may be of 
two kinds, either a store of subjects of arguments and com- 
mon places, quam vocamus Topicam (these are more like 
Aristotle’s tottoi), or a stock of ready-made arguments and 
speeches upon the most common subjects of controversy, 
which he calls Promptuaria; and these last correspond to 
the loci communes of the Latin Rhetoricians. Protagoras is 
said by Cicero to have been the first composer of communes 
loci in his sense; Brut. c. 12. Protagoras scripsit rerum 
illustrium disputationes, quse nunc appellantur communes 
loci. 

Upon the various divisions already described ; the modes 
of proof or persuasion, ■n-urreit', rjffi], and tto^ov; the et&t} 
and TOTTOI ; the three genera or branches of rhetoric ; are 
founded the plan and method of treatment of the work in 
its two first books. Another and more fundamental division 
which has been already incidentally mentioned, p. 7, is that 
which distinguishes the two first books from the third, and 
is not even noticed until we come to the end of the second 
and the beginning of the third book. The two first are 
occupied with an account of the instruments and modes 
and materials or topics of rhetorical proof, which is the 


* Tha terra rlfriit applied to 
rhetorical prooti, because they are not 
demoiutraliva or scientific, drodew- 
rinu, but only probable, or modes of 
persuading, is no invention of Aris- 
totle. It appears in the Ithet. ad 


Alexand. cc. 7, 8, and elsewhere; in 
Isocrates, drrIS. g 756, S78, x8o. ; and 
in Plato ; only in the last of the three, 
not as distinctive of, and specially 
applicable to, rhtlorirn! proof. 
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essential part or ‘ body’ of the art : the rest being compa- 
ratively of no importance, a mere appendage or external 
ornament, like dress or jewels to the person. This is why 
the contents of the third book on style, arrangement, and 
delivery, Xiftf, rd^iv, and {nroKpiffi^, are left so long un- 
noticed : it is because they are unworthy to occupy the 
attention until all the more important and material subjects 
of the art have been thoroughly analysed and examined 
and exhibited in detail. The three parts of rhetoric are 
distinguished by Cicero, Orat. § 43., in one of those succinct 
and expressive phrases which preeminently distinguish the 
Latin language ; quid dicat, quo quidque loco, quomodo. 

In Aristotle’s own introduction in the three first chapters, 
to which after the dispatch of so much preliminary matter 
we have at length arrived, the province of the art is marked 
out, its limits determined, its instruments, materials and 
principal divisions are in general terms defined analysed and 
explained. The obscurity of this part of the work is so great, 
especially to those who are as yet unacquainted with the 
technicalities of Aristotle's Logic and the intricacies of his 
style, that I have here as in the third book for a similar 
reason, that is, on account of the extreme brevity and com- 
pression and elliptical character of the composition, had 
recourse to a running commentary or paraphrase with occa- 
sional translation, in order to supply a clue of connexion 
which may guide the inexperienced reader through what 
I may call without exaggeration the tangled wilderness of 
Aristotle’s ordinary writing. That Aristotle could and did 
write well we know from Cicero’s frequent and glowing 
c alogiums on the beauties of his lost dialogues : that he 
could also write excessively ill and obscurely, that he could 
omit to express at least two thirds of bis meaning and 
leave it to be supplied by the reader’s ingenuity, that ho 
could involve hiin.self in a maze of endless subtlety and 
confusion in the discussion of some transcendental problem 
Physical or Jletaphysical, ‘and find no end in wandering 
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mazes lost’, that he could often repeat himself, or again 
confuse his readers by the absence of all indication as to 
whether he is speaking in his own person, or quoting or 
even refuting the doctrines of another, and that his trains of 
reasoning in general have sometimes a rambling, discursive, 
and unconnected character — all this is but too weil known 
to the readers of his Physics, of his de AnimA, of his Meta- 
physics, and indeed of nearly all his extant writings, in the 
very best of which these unpleasant peculiarities will occa- 
sionally appear. There are many parts of the Khetoric, 
especially the third book, which have to me all the appear- 
ance of notes of lectures, jotted down in a commonplace 
book, to be filled up expanded and illustrated when they 
were orally delivered to his class ; and though I by no 
means assert that this is true of the entire work, still it 
may be a good reason for dealing with such parts in the 
manner that I propose ; and I am in this also following the 
example of Victorius’ excellent Commentary. 
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ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


BOOK I. CHAP. I. 

The art or faculty of rhetoric aa it is variously called, 
the one term describing it as a theory or system, the other 
regarding it from the practical side, as a faculty or practice 
in finding arguments, hwa/xit tov Tropiacu X 07011 ?, I. 2, 7., is 
the counterpart, dirTlaTpo(f>o<:', or as it is afterwards more 
correctly expressed (the differences between it and rhetoric 
being too considerable to admit of its being properly desig- 
nated as an exact counterpart, implying that the two arts 
resemble one another as closely as crrpotfn^ and dirrurrpoipij in 
a regular lyrical ode) a copy, bpuolmpa, offshoot, branch, irapa- 
(^vh, or subordinate part, p.6piov, of dialectics, both of them 
being employed upon subjects common after a fashion {rp6- 
TTov Tivd, i. 0. in a certain sense, up to a certain point ; it is 
not absolutely true, because there are differences in this 
respect between man and man, some using them much more 
than others) to all men alike, and neither of them confined 
like other arts and sciences to one particular definite class of 
objects and inquiries. Medicine, for example, deals with one 
particular genus or department of things, rb vyteivbv koX 
voaepou, geometry with the properties of magnitude, to tov 
peyedov^ Trdffr], or of space, arithmetic with numbers : botany 
is irepl <f>vrdiv, zoology vepl and the like : whereas rhe- 
toric and dialectics have no one special subject of their own, 
but exercise themselves indifferently upon any question that 
is sot before them, irepl tov ho9iino<;, L 2. 1 *. In consequence 
of this universality of application every one at some time or 

^ See the note on irrhrpo^ot, T. i. i. * See above, p. 75. 
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other has occasion to mako use of them; for every one is 
constantly liable to get engaged in a discussion [indeed at 
Athens, where dialectical disputation was so fashionable, and 
more especially while Socrates was alive and prowling about 
the streets and public places seeking whom he might con- 
fute, the difficidty must rather have been to keep out of it] 
in which he must sustain the part of assailant, critic, or 
maintainor of a thesis, of questioner or respondent in a dialcc- 
tural debate', or to be driven to the use of rhetoric in accu- 
sation or defence. Most people it is true do this either 
altogether at random without any regular system rule or 
method at all, or else they acquire a practical skill, still 
independent of system, an ifiveipla or knack falling short of 
genuine ‘ art’, which is due to the familiarity or habituation 
{(TuvrfOeid) which arises out of the exercise of the acquired 
habit (eftv). But the very possibility of these two modes of 
procedure, and the undoubted success with which they are 
often carried on, show plainly by their frequent recurrence that 
causes and effects must be traceable in the processes, and 
therefore that they may be systematised {iZoTToielv), and a 
body of rules drawn up by which they will be converted into 
arts, and success ensured so far as the rules of art can ensure 
it. [It is the knowledge of causes by which art is distin- 
guished from mere e/meipia. See on ‘art’, ante, pp. 19 — 23]. 
It appears therefore that rhetoric may be treated as an art 
systematically, if not scientifically’. (See especially, c. 4. 


^ i^rrd^ttp (o sift, enwsexamine 
here represents the imilant or quei- 
tioner in the dialeoticAl combat, 6 
^ /nxrtpu’i’, and 
6 iferdf'ur himself ; the opponent is the 
maiotainer of the theta, 6 
rdi' \6yof, 6 droxpa^/ieroSt the retpoo* 
dent. Bee the dcacription, above, 
p. 90. 

* The complete detlnition of art, as 
it is nnderstKxi both by Plato and 
Aristotle, is, a systcm.atic and rational 


procedure, governed by general rules 
derived from experience, but distin- 
guished from mere ifxrtipia, practical 
skill or routine, which is irrational 
(Plat. Gorg. 465. A.) growing merely 
out of habit and practice, by the 
apprehension of (PUt. Gorg. 

501. A. Arist. Met. A. i. and else- 
wherel, and the recognition of tjOHral 
principles. Ait deals with universals 
and not particulars. Bhet. I. n. 
Met. A. I. 
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§§ 4 — C.) As it is, the compilers of the so-called ‘ arts’ have 
supplied us with a very small portion of what really consti- 
tutes an art of rhetoric, and that is proof — not scientific 
demonstration, but the kind of proof that rhetoric admits* — 
the legitimate and most effective instrument of ‘ persuasion’, 
the reputed end of the art; which can most readily bo reduced 
to rules of art, and admits of the nearest approach to sci- 
entific treatment. Of enthymerae, the form of syllogism 
which rhetoric employs in drawing its conclusions, which is 
in fact "the body”, the solid substantial matter of proof, — 
to which all other kinds of indirect proof, such as the influ- 
ence of character, or appeals to the feelings, interests, pas- 
sions of judge or audience, are subsidiaiy and subordinate, 
standing to the other in the relation of mere adjuncts or 
external appendages (irpoaOijKai), like dress or ornaments to 
the person — their works are absolutely silent ; whilst they 
confine themselves to the treatment of such non essentials as 
some of those above described, which are properly speaking 
no part of rhetoric at all, are ‘ beside the subject’, efo) too 
vparffjuiTo<!, and mere appeals ad captandum to the judgea 
And therefore, if all trials were conducted as they even now 
are in some cities, and particularly in the best governed, the 
pleaders who strictly adhered to the rules laid down in these 
systems of rhetoric would have nothing whatever to say ; in 
some places they actually put in practice what is universally 


* Viz rlffTtit. Plietorical proof* 
arc so called, first because r6 rilffeiP 
being assigned as the object of the 
art, Ti<7T*T, belief, is the proper and 
natural result; and secondly l>ecau8e 
the sphere of rhetoric being proba* 
bility, and none of its premissee or 
cohclusious with very few exceptions 
necessary, scientific demonstration, 
is cxclude<l, and l>«lief is the 
highest degree of certainty to which 
the orator can attain. The use of the 
Wim wiffTtii as appHe<l to rhetorical 
proofs, because they are popul.ir and 


not demonstrative or necessary, is no 
invenUon of Aristotle. It occurs fre- 
quently in the Khei. ad Alex, see 
cc. 7, 8, Ac. and in Isocrates in the 
same application, dmlS. 7$6, 178, 
c8o, Ac. Plato uses the word fre- 
quently, but never, 1 think, in this 
atiictly technical sense, though the 
meaning is often implied. Of the 
nature and import of ‘persuasion,* 
an txeeUent account is given by Mr 
B.'iin, Senses and Intellect, Bk. li, 
Ch. 7. $ ^0. part of this is unintention- 
ally repeated from the note, p. 131. 
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approved in theory, and allow no 'travelling out of the record’, 
no arguments or persuasive arts which have not a direct 
and immediate bearing upon the case before the court. This 
is the practice in the Court of the Areopagus, and it is cer- 
tainly right: to appeal to a judge’s passions and feelings, to 
attempt to excite in him anger, jealousy, compassion, is to 
warp him (Sui<rrpe<f>eiv), and prevent him from exercising 
a right (straight and even) and sound judgment ; and is just 
like wilfully making the rule crooked which you are about to 
apply to test something which you want to make straight 
Besides this, it is plain that the parties in an action strictly 
speaking have nothing to do but to prove their point; 
whether the fact is so or not, whether the thing alleged has 
or has not been done; whether it is ‘great or small’, im- 
portant or trifling, ‘just or unjust’, — except in cases where 
these points have been already determined by the legislator 
— is for the judge to decide, who wants no instruction from 
the parties before him on such matters as these. § 6. 

We may observe here that laws enacted on sound princi- 
ples should as far as may be determine everything them- 
selves, and leave as little as possible to the decision of the 
judge : first, because it is easier to find one or a few with 
sufficient wisdom and capacity for legislation and judicial 
decision than a large number similarly endowed ; and 
secondly, because legislation arises from long previous con- 
sideration, allows plenty of time to deliberate upon the ope- 
ration and effect of a proposed enactment, its adaptation to 
the wants and character of the people for whom it is in- 
tended, and its harmony with the rest of the system, and so 
forth ; whereas the decisions of a judge or an assembly are 
given on the spur of the moment, without much time for 
reflexion, and are therefore always liable to error, the one 
in point of justice, the other in regard of the true interc.sts 
of the state'. But the most important consideration of all 

* M Kplvttt {rrvyvtov^ Jtf-re x®* jcoXut ro^f Kpirwra%, xplpuv^ 

ri Suceuow pal tA avfi- u Victorias notes, is here used with 
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in favour of this view, is that the legislator’s decisions are 
not partial or particular, but universal, and also directed to 
the future: he lays down general rules with reference to 
future acts and events, in which he himself has no immedi- 
ate interest; but when we come to (17O17) the judge and 
assembly-man, they have to decide upon things present, in 
which they are, or may be, directly concerned, and definite, 
special cases, in which their interests and affections may be 
engaged — whereas ‘universals’ are of an abstract nature, 
and interest nobody — and so from this conjunction of their 
personal feelings and private interests with the case before 
them, their judgment, or power of decision, is obscured or 
clouded {tiruTKOTfiv), and they are unable to discern the truth. 
Questions of fact, however, past present and future, are a 
necessary exception to the application of this principle : these 
cannot be foreseen by the legislator, and it is therefore im- 
possible for him to provide for them by any general regula- 
tions; they must necessarily be left to be decided as the 
occasion arises by the ordinary judges'. § 8. 


A doable reference to judicial dcci* 
■ion and le^Utive deliberation; in 
boih ca »69 there U a jud'jment <tt 
didiion ; ro Kkoxov being the object 
of the former^ ro of the 

Utter. ThU ie confirmed by the in- 
troduction of 4KK\rfaiaffT'^i in the next 
•entence. Compare § to. alto l. 3. 7 , 
and Ti. 18. 1. where it ii ihown how 
the deciiion of the Kplrtfi may be 
extended to all the three kinds of 
rhetoric. In the epideictic branch bis 
judfpnent becomes criticUm, and he ii 
a critic. 

* On thia aame question of the 
neceanary inaufHciency of [ftneral 
lawa in their application to particular 
coaea, ace Pulit. m. it. aub fin. To 
aiipply theie deficienciea, xtpl Saur 
i^aivrarovetr ol rdfioi \4ytiy dKpi^Ctt 


5id r& fii] tUai ko^Xov 

r<pl wdrrun’, one of the *rulen,' rir 
d/>Xorro, or atatea officer must be 
called in. The rule or theory ii that 
a atate ahould l>e governed by general 
lawa as far aa they can poeaibly be 
made to reach ; but aa they cannot 
provitle for all caaea that may arise, 
a great deal must of necessity be left 
to the discretion of indiriduala, and 
the intervention of some temporary 
and occasional authority is therefore 
required. The nature of thia Authority 
must be determined by the circum- 
stances of the case. In Politics and 
affairs of state it is the /KK\ifcla or 
general assembly that is called in to 
pass pardcftlar measures, ^if^c^/xara, 
on any special occasion, to provide 
for special emergencies ~ thia is the 
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From what has been said it is plain that writers upon 
rhetoric, in defining the contents of the several divisions of 
the speech, the prooemium, narrative and the rest (Rhet III. 
cc. 13 — 19.), are dwelling upon points which are beside the 
real subject which is before them ; for these contents consist 
of nothing but precepts and directions for putting the judge 
into some {lorticular state of mind and feeling, to excite in 
him, that is, such emotions as arc favourable to their own 
cause and adverse to that of the opposite party : the true 
method of scientific proof, or rather artistic persuasion, which 


makes the really accomplished 

definition of as opposed to 

the or general law: 6 ri xepZ 

Mtinf 6 Z 0 yarw $ 4 ff$ou 
^fffiarei Je?, Eth. Nic. V. 14 — in 
legal proceedings it is nf course the 
judge, one or many, the Kplryjt or 
d(va<m^t, that has to interpret ^e 
written law, apply it to particular 
cases, and if need be modify its 
severity. This is in fact the province 
of intlKua, Etb. K. T. 14., which is 
a merciful and indulgent consideration 
or tendency, especially applied in the 
mitigation of the rigour of the written 
statute — iritUiia is consequently de- 
fined, iwafSpBufia voplfiov SikoIov^ a 
correction, rectification, of strict legal 
joitice. Under certain circumstances 
(circonstances att^nuantes) the rigour 
of the law must not be enforced, 
afnor 5 * 5ri 6 y 6 pu>s Ka$ 6 \ou rat, 
Tepl Mfaw 6* o^x 0^ 6 p$iis €lrtiw 
Ka 06 \ov. 

On this point Plato, though he 
holds theoretically that the true poli- 
tician, one who has a perfect and 
scientific knowledge of the art of 
government, ought to be absolute, for 
the public benefit, not for his own, 
PoUt. 596. D. seq., like a physician or 
pilot, 197, D. sq. — at 398. K. the ab- 


and successful rhetorical rea- 

surdity of the democratic theory and 
practice is held up to ridicule — yet 
allows tliat, when this perfection of 
scientific government is not to be 
attained, the authority of the laws 
should be paramount. Tliis is 6 d«i^ 
repot xXovt, the second best coarse. 
300. A. B. Though the irregularities 
and inconsistencies, di'o/iot^nTret, of 
human beings and their actions are 
such that no absolute general princi- 
ples or roles can be constantly applied 
to them, 194. D, and hence one would 
prefer, were it possible to find such 
an one, a perfect human statesman as 
governor and legislator who can adapt 
himself to these ever varying circum- 
stances; yet in consequence of the in- 
finity of the special cases that ai ise, and 
the impoitsibility of settling them all 
singly and in detail, rut yap Ay t 4T 
Uar6f yivoiT Am Tore, uotc 8(d ^iov 
d«l rapaxaff-^fUMot ixAcrtp St' dxpt- 
^(lat rpoaraTTUM rb rpocrjKOM ; — time 
strength and patience would alike fail 
the judge in such an office — although 
no one would ttiUingUj limit bis 
powers and control bis judgment by 
laying down absolute and general 
rules of action, this must neverthe- 
less be done. S95. a. b. 
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soncr {ivSvfiTjfuiTiKiK), they do not even attempt to explain. 
§9. 

[It has been already observed (ante, p. 4), and need here 
be only briefly repeated, that it may seem that Aristotle in 
these remarks is arguing against himself, and cutting the 
ground from under his own feet ; for his system by no means 
excludes appeals to the feelings, and to rov aKpoarrjv BtaOei- 
vai TTctfv (c. 2. § 3.) is one of the three modes of proof which 
are effected by means of the speech itself, and therefore fall 
under the province of the art. But he is to be understood 
as speaking only comparatively, whilst he is pointing out the 
defects in the existing ‘arts’ and their mode of dealing with 
rhetoria They occupied themselves almost exclusively with 
these matters, which strictly according to the theory of the 
art are really ef<a toO 7rpdy/«iTo?. For if judges and popu- 
lar assemblies were what they ought to be, all such appeals 
to feelings and interests would be as unnecessary as they are 
irregidar, and proof alone, logical proof, of the question 
under consideration would be all that is required : but unfor- 
tunately they are not, and therefore Bia fiox^riplav rwv oKpoa- 
Twv (ill. 1. 5. compare i. 1. 10. and i. 2. 5.), in consequence 
of the defects of the audience, we must accommodate our- 
selves to circumstances ; and since the introduction of such 
topics is usually necessary to the success of the pleader and 
orator, they must consequently enter into a complete system 
of rhetoric, which is to be a guide to practice : only they are 
to be kept subordinate, and scientifically (methodically) 
treated, both of which conditions the preceding writers on 
rhetoric failed to fulfil : they are not the immediate or proper 
subject, and ought not to be made the ‘ body’ of the speech, 
or of the rhetorical treatise.] 

And this is in fact the reason why they have totally 
neglected the deliberative, hortative, or public kind of 
speaking, and devoted themselves exclusively to the forensic 
or judicial branch; although both of these form parts of the 
same system, and the same mode of treatment is equally 
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applicable to both; and although the former is nobler and 
larger and more liberal (or ‘statesmanbke,’ or ‘more worthy 
of a citizen,’ vid. not. ad loc.) — being employed upon the 
settlement of questions in which important state interests 
are involved — than the other in which private interests are 
principally concerned, and the petty disputes that arise out 
of the ordinary every day dealings between man and man 
(rd awaXKarffiara ) : it is because the practice of the law 
courts allows more room for the introduction of this extra- 
neous matter, and for the use of trickery and chicanery 
{fjTTOV iart Ka/covpyov ^ irj/j.r)yopia SiKoTur/ia’;) than that of 
the public assembly, which is Koivirrepov, that is, in which the 
interests and issues which are taken into consideration are 
mdcr and more general, and encourage a more frank and 
candid and liberal tone and habit of mind than the special 
and private interests, and the often paltry and trifling 
matters which supply the topics of the pleader*. Such 
tricks and devices, dishonest alike and unscientific, as the 
sophistical rhetoricians recommend in their treatises and have 
recourse to in their practice, are in fact less available in the 
public assembly, because there the audience are deciding 
upon their own affairs (Trepl oiKeltav) in which they neces- 
sarily feel a deep interest: accordingly all that they want is 
proof that the course proposed is for their advantage, and 
every thing beyond and beside this is likely to be disap- 
proved and rejected as unnecessary and out of place: whereas 
in a court of law, the judges — and especially a large miscel- 
laneous body of dicasts like that of which the Athenian 
courts were composed — have usually no direct interest in the 
questions that are brought before them, and may be regarded 
as indifferent to the issue: it is therefore considered neces- 


* Kourirtpor ia rendered by Vicloriua 
quod ft multitudioe quoque et iioper* 
itU trftctfttur, more popular, more 
\vitlim the reftch of the vulgar ap- 
prehension ; but I think that the 


ineAning that I hftve given to it in 
the text is at least equally derivable 
from the Greek, and far more suit- 
able to the context and general senti- 
uoiit of the passage. 
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sary to conciliate them (bring them over, avoKafieiv), and 
awaken in them a factitious interest in favour of the parties 
by appeals to their passions and feelings : the absence of any 
real interest renders them especially liable to bo led away by 
these; they are diverted from the consideration of the merits 
of the case by the artificial excitement thus raised; they 
yield to the influence, lend themselves to the more plausible 
speaker, give sentence in his favour, and the case is decided, 
but not judged (SiSoaai tok d/Kpia/Stirova’tv, dXX’ oil fcpi- 
vovffw). And all this accounts for the exclusive attention 
which this school of sophistical rhetoricians has bestowed 
upon the forensic branch of their art, because it is here that 
the artifices and sophistry which are distinctive of their 
school can be but brought into play. To prevent these evil 
consequences in the administration of justice, the law, as has 
been already observed, in some cases actually prohibits the 
employment of any such indirect means of unduly influencing 
the judges; in the assembly, the membeis who have to 
decide are sufficiently interested in the result to guard against 
it themselves. § 10. 

Now it is plain that the scientific treatment of rhetoric, 
that is, the reduction of it to general rules of art, must 
occupy itself mainly, if not exclusively, with proof. This 
proof, since rhetoric is confined within the sphere of the pro- 
bable, and does not admit of strict scientific demonstration 
(dTToSetftv), leads to no more certain result than irioTK, 
belief, a mode of conviction produced by the persuasion 
(ry TreiOeiv) of the speaker. Still it is a kind of demon- 
stration (djroSei^it Tit), because we entertain the strongest 
persuasion or conviction of any thing which we suppose to 
have been demonstrated. [This seems to be somewhat of a 
non sequitur. The inference would be rather the other way; 
that diroSet^it is a kind of tthtti?: which is in any case the 
truer statement, seeing that belief is much more general 
than demonstration.] The form assumed by this rhetorical 
demonstration is that of the enthymeme: and this is in fact. 
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speaking generally, (n7r\<S?) — because it is possible that an 
‘example’, or even one of the ‘unscientific proofs’ (are^vot 
TTiVret?) may be more telling on any particular occasion — 
the most powerful and convincing of all the modes of 
persuasion employed by rhetoricians. Now this enth3rmeme 
is a variety of the syllogism; and the province of dialectics 
— and therefore of rhetoric, its branch ofishoot or copy — 
embraces the consideration of every kind of syllogism alike ', 
demonstrative, dialectical, sophistical, rhetorical. And it is 
clear from all this that a thorough acquaintance with the 
materials of syllogism, the propositions or premisses of which 
they are con.structed, and the modes of their construction, 
with the addition of a knowledge of the special subjects of 
enthymeraes, things contingent, viz. or of uncertain issue, 
and probable, especially things which we deliberate about, 
as human actions and their consequences ; and the differences 
between them and ‘logical’ (meaning here ‘demonstrative’ 
Viet, or rather complete and regular, not incomplete like 
enthymemes) syllog^isms, is the readiest way to supply a 


* Sri Si od ol dtaXerruroI 
drodeirriicot dtd rtar Tpo- 

tiprffjJpitfp ylywrrai dXXd 

Kol ot firtropocoi, xai drXuh ifriffovr 
rbrii, Kol ii kciO’ ^woiayour fUSoSor, 
rvp Sr ((rj XcxWor. Anal. Pr. ll. 13* 
68. b. 9. 

How far, and In what sente, dia< 
lectics may be applied to the investi- 
gations of science and its syllogisms, 
has been already explained, ante, 
pp. So, 81, and note; and the general 
connexion of dialectics and rhetoric, 
p. 91. seq. 

In the text it added after deaXex* 
ru^, 17 8\tjf if pipovi tip6i. 

Mr Poste in his Introd. to Transl. of 
Anal. Post. p. 18. n. 1. says of this, 
^‘general logic teems to be called a 
part of dialectics.** And Victorius 
takes a similar view of the meaning. 


He thinks that ftipos refers to the 
two books of the Prior Analjrtice 
which treat of the construction and 
varieties of the syllogism in general, 
equally applicable to all kinds; as 
abovo described : * dialectics * is there- 
fore here to be understood as com- 
prehending the entire theory 'of 
reasoning or logic in all its branches. 
I cannot agree with this, and think 
it much more probable that by **a 
part or branch of dialectics** Aristotle 
means the treatise on Fallacies, de 
Soph. Elench., appended to the Topics 
or treitiiu on dialectics, just as the 
treatment of rhetorical fallacies, or 
fallacious enthymemes, is appended to 
the analysis of the tStoi MvfiifMdrur 
in Kbet. n. 34. a^t therefore is 
introduced for the purpose of including 
the fallacious branch of the art. 
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student with enthjTnemes, and so to qualify him for the 
successful practice of rhetoric. For although demonstrative 
science, of which syllogism is the appropriate instrument, 
has exact truth for its sole object, whereas Dialectics and 
Rhetoric deal only with the contingent and probable, yet 
since it belongs to the same faculty to discern truth amd that 
which resembles it, and men in general have a natural 
aptitude for discerning truth, and mostly do arrive at it 
when it is their aim; so, sagacity in discerning and dealing 
with probabilities implies the same sort of mental dispo- 
sitions as those which lead to truth, and the same kind of 
intellectual operations and processes will cultivate these 
dispositions towards both; and the study of the syllog^tic 
method which belongs to demonstration and tends to the 
establishment of the verum, will be equally serviceable to 
the dialectician and rhetorician, whose syllogisms begin and 
end in nothing but the verisimile. § 11. 

Now although the unscientific treatment of the subject, 
and the exclusive leaning towards the lower branch of the 
art, together with the sophistry and chicanery promoted and 
encouraged by this, which we have noted in the writings and 
practice of preceding Rhetoricians, have not unnaturally 
brought reproach upon the Art and the employment of it in 
general, yet Rhetoric nevertheless when rightly applied has 
its proper use and value: for we must not argue from the 
abuse to the use of any art. Rhetoric has four uses. For, 
first, it is corrective : it may be employed to prevent the 
triumph of fraud and wrong when the scale of justice might 
otherwise incline to their side: for truth and justice have 
a natural superiority over falsehood and wrong which the 
use of rhetoric enables them to assert against perversion 
and imposture ; and therefore whenever wrong decisions 
arc given and truth and ju.stice defeated, it must needs be 
the fault of the parties themselves* who have neglected this 

^ The explanation in the text, Mr Munro, makes airrCtw reflexire, for 
which was first suggested to me by avrCiv. This use of the pronoun ia to 
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invaluable instrument for the exposure of fraud and sophistry 
and for the setting forth of their case in its true and proper 
light. That falsehood and wrong should thus be allowed to 
prevail by the mere indolence or ignorance or carelessness of 
those who might avail themselves of it is reprehensible and 
deserving of censure : rhetoric corrects this ; it is therefore 
‘corrective’ of this social defect. 

Secondly it is ‘instructive’, that is, to certain classes of 
people, and to a certain extent, within the limits of proba- 
bility. With a great many people, in fact all popular audi- 
ences, a popular method of proof, avoiding the technicalities 
of exact demonstrative science, is necessary in trying to con- 
vince them; which we are oUiged to endeavour to do, whether 
we have to persuade them that such and such a course of 
policy is expedient, or that such and such a settlement of a 
leg^al question is fair and right ‘ Instruction’ BiBaoKaXla 
(comp, de Soph. El. c. 2. quoted above, p. 75.) in its strict 
and proper sense, by the scientific or exact demonstrative or 
regular syllogistic method, even if we had the exactest scien- 
tific knowledge of our subject, would be thrown away upon 
ordinary hearers, and we must meet such upon their own 
ground, by reference to popular and current opinions, and 
the universal and universally accepted axioms and principles 
of reasoning (ra koivo) : this has been already stated in the 
Topics (A. 2. see above, p. 79.) of the mode of meeting ordi- 
nary people in ai-gument (Ivreoft?). Rhetoric therefore in 
this limited sense is ‘instructive’. 

Thirdly, Rhetoric is 'precautionary and suggestive’: the 
study of it tends to put us on our guard against the sophis- 
tries and fallacies of others. It is characteristic of dialectics 


common aa hardly to need Ulustra- 
tion ; hat it ia Ulattrated by Waits on 
AnaL Pr. 55. a. 14. Viotoriua* in* 
terpretation of by rw hmrrlw, 
**tbe oppontet'* of truth and justice, 
Til. falsehood and wrong, cannot be 
right. The ooncluslon, cJ<rr«, would 


in this case hare no meaning; for 
how can it be said that in cases of 
unjust decisioos the defeat of truth 
and right by their opposites is a con* 
ttqwMct of the natural superiority of 
the former ? 

10 
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and of this art, that they both undertake to prove opposites, 
to argue on either side of a question, for the affirmative or 
the negative indifferently. But we may have the faculty with- 
out exercising it directly in actual practice — for we have no 
right to persuade people of what is false or wrong — but it 
may be kept in reserve and made available for detecting fal- 
lacies in others ; and we may habituate ourselves to the 
examination of cither side of any given question so that in 
any particular case in which we are concerned we may know 
how it really stands (ttcS? the actual state of the case, 

on which side the truth and right actually lie [so Schrader. 
Victorius “ to sec how the thing is actually done — how to do 
it if neces.sary.” The other is doubtless right]; or if the 
adverse party employs unfair arguments, that we may be able 
on our side to meet and refute them. Now this office of 
‘concluding opposites’ is amongst all arts peculiar to dia- 
lectics and rhetoric. To these two alone, abstractedly con- 
sidered, the truth of the conclusions they draw is a matter 
of indifference : so long as they are correctly drawn accord- 
ing to the rules which the arts pre.scribe, the theory and end 
of the arts are satisfied. Not that there is absolutely no 
difference however between the two sides of a question or 
two opposite conclusions, even in reference to the arts them- 
selves and the application of them, and independently of all 
other considerations : for what is true and right, better and 
more advantageou-s, is always, so to speak, easier to prove, 
and more convincing when proved than its opposite, which is 
a, paradox. Rhetoric is ‘ precautionary’ or ‘ preventive’, and 
' suggestive’. 

The fourth use of rhetoric is for ‘ defence’. The argu- 
ments in favour of rhetoric on this ground are derived from 
the analogy of the u.se of the bodily faculties and instni- 
ments; it is accounted dLsgraceful to be unable to defend 
oneself with one’s hands, or the body in general : much more 
shameful must it be to be unable to use speech in self- 
defence, and all the more in proportion as it is more charac- 
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teristic of man (Polit. i. 2') than the use of the members of 
his body. Rhetoric is ‘defensive’. 

Lastly if the great amount of mischief that may be 
caused by the unfair use of this ‘faculty of words’ be ob- 
jected to the cultivation and practice of it, such an argument 
from the abuse to the use may be applied ahke to the con- 
demnation and discouragement of everything that is good 
and useful, except virtue, and is more conclusive against 
each in exact proportion to its excellence and utility, as 
strength, health, wealth, military skill ; for just in proportion 
to the amount of service that each of them may be made to 
render to their possessor and to society at large by the right 
and proper use of them, is the amount of damage which the 
unfair and unjust employment of them may produce: they 
are aU dangerous or mischievous if misused, but no one 
thinks that they are on that account not to be desired and 
pursued and cultivated. §§ 12, 13. 

It has thus been made plain that rhetoric is not confined 
to any one special and definite class of subjects, but is 
universally applicable, like dialectics, and that it is valuable 
and beneficial when used aright: it is clear likewise that its 
object and special function is not ‘to persuade’, absolutely 
and without qualification — this is, to opi^eaOat ov to wparffia, 
dXXd TO trparfpM ev e^op tj TereXeapevop, Top. Z. 12. 149. b. 
24.: this makes the result or success (eventus, Quint.) 
necessary to the definition of an art — as the current defi- 
nition erroneously assumes, but to discover and put in prac- 


^ o W 4rl T(p dijXoOy ro avfi- 
ro2 r6 wart Kai ro UKatov 

rai ro d!8cffor' rovro yap rpos r^XXa 
roT( arBpwTM {Sior, rb fxbpw iyaOoO 
iral iraroD koI fkxalov xal dSUov xal twp 
d\Xw ataOifciP Speech, m con- 
trasted with mere rotcr, which 

is ^vcD to man for the purpose of 
expreuinff morai disiffk'tioiu, is thero- 
fore the faculty by which he is dis- 
tinguishe«1 from iho rest of the ani- 


mals. Hoc enim, says Cicero, do 
Orat. I. 6. 31., uno pnestamus vel 
maxime feris, quod coDoquiinur inter 
noa et quod exprimere dicendo sensa 
po5tumua 

On speech as distinctivo of hu- 
manity, see Whewell Klem. of Morali- 
ty § 430. Max Miiller, Lect. ou the 
Science of Lanj^a^ro, Loct. ix. irt 
series. J. S. Mill, System of Logic, 
Bk. IV. Ch. iii. 
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tice the available means of persuasion on any subject : the 
successful result is not necessary to the notion of art: that 
consists in employing the pi'oper method. It is so in all arts. 
The function of medicine, for instance, is not strictly speak- 
ing to restore a patient to health, but to promote or forward 
his cure so far as circumstances permit: for it is quite pos- 
sible to treat secundum artem even those who are necessarily 
debarred from the enjoyment of he.alth‘. 

It appears also that there is a spurious fallacious branch 
of rhetoric*, corresponding to the theory of fallacies, the de 
Sophisticis Elenchis, in dialectics, included in either case as 
a subdivision under the general art: for the difference be- 
tween sound and genuine, and sophistical reasoning, lies not 
in the faculty or art itself, nor in the method followed, but 
in the moral purpose, irpoalpevK, of the reasoner; the 
faculty is the same in both : only in the one case — in rhetoric 
— the sophistical reasoner paisses under the one general 
name of ptjrwp or Rhetorician, in the other there is a distinc- 
tion of names as well as of objects, and the one is called a 
Dialectician the other a Sophist*. 

Having thus determined what rhetoric is, or ought to be, 
that it is an art, and when properly used an honest and use- 
ful art, we must next proceed to examine its ‘ method’, the 


* Top. A- c. 3. 

r^r fidOoSoif, 8ray tSa-vtp 

irl /trjToptKrjt xai larp<Kijt twp 
Toio^up ivpdtitufp. toOto rb 

Tu>p ipbrxpu^pui' TOtttP & rp<yaipoCftt$a. 
ovTf ydp 6 ^yjropiicbs 4 k rarrot rpbwov 

rtl 9 €iy 08$' 6 larpiKbs vyidaet' dXX* 

4bp Twr 4p8€xofi4pw¥ fiyfb4p vapaXlr^t 
UoKuit ^-b<r<h 

fi€P. Comp. Z. 13. u. 8. de Anim. m. 
9. 8. Meiaph. A. 1. Eth. Nic. in. 5. 
pov\fo6fi(6a 84 oi> rtpi rwpriKCnr, dXXi 
Ttpl rC)v xp6i rd r Aij. ovre *fip larpbt 
fiovXtvtrax tt vytdffttf cure f>-4frup 
Ttifftt, OVTt ToXiTuds it iVPOfU^ WOi^‘ 


ait dXXd € 4 fiiPot rAot rt, Ttat Kal 

bid rbnop tarax atowo^ai. See abo 
above, p. 33. 

* Tbifl ie treated in Rhet. u. 34. 

* More briefly tbua; there b a 
sophistry in rhetoric aa well as in 
dialectics, and the deSnition of both 
turns upon the same dislmction ; 
that is, it resides not in the facalty, 
but in the moral purpose : only in the 
one case the Sophist passes nnder the 
general name of rhetorician; in the 
other we distinguish name as well as 
thing. 
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instruments and processes which it employs in arriving at 
its conclusions, the rules and means or sources or materials 
(ttoJ? re icaX ix rlvav, the latter especially referring to the 
vpoTOiTeK, premisses or propositions, from which as materials 
the enthymemes are constructed and the conclusion deduced) 
hy which the proposed object, the persuasion of the hearers, 
may be attained. And we commence the inquiry with the 
definition of our subject § 14. 


BOOK I. CHAP. II. 

Rhetoric may be defined, not as heretofore the ‘art of 
persuading’, because as we have already seen the result is 
not necessarily included in the meaning of the term ‘art’, 
hut ‘the faculty of discerning or finding in any question pre- 
sented to it that which is adapted to produce persuasion, or 
the possible means of persuasion’: the ‘art’ of rhetoric being 
here regarded in its practical application hy the individual 
orator'. 'This is peculiar to rhetoric: every other art (except 


* QaiotUUn'i criticUm of Arutotle’i 
definitioa, that it includes too much 
and too little, has been already com* 
men ted on, p. 34. To the same effect 
be adds, ii. 15. 16, omnia si»bjecisso 
oratori videtur Aristoteles, qumn dix- 
it, Tim esse dieendi, quid io quaque 
re possit esse persuasibile. On the 
same ground, of including too much, 
the definition of Aristotle is criticised 
by the Scholiast on Aptbooint, quoted 
in Gsisford's A nimadr. ad Arist. Rhet. 
p. 30. The author eays that the uni- 
Tersal, wtpl Ixa^ror, requires the limi- 
tation «’oX(ruc6a, to mark the proper 
•pbere of rhetorical study and prac- 
tice ; (this, though absent from the 
definition, is amply supplied by Aris- 
totle in the body of the work:) and 


farther that the wi$op 6 t \&yot (this 
gives the tense, not the exact words 
of the definition) must be limited by 
the addition of 8iefo8tjr6t 'narrative,* 
to dietinguisb it from the 'interroga- 
tive* dialectics; with which it is con- 
founded by the omission of this and 
the preceding differentia ; for dialectics 
alone, Top. A. init., is in reality rtpl 
varr6f. However, as we have seen 
Rhetoric ii tkeorttuxUiy of universal 
application, though ta practice the 
field of operations is confined to Poli- 
tics in its widest sense, to man in 
society, and his actions, motives, feel- 
ings, and character. The Scholiast 
accordingly approves of the definition 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who 
describes it as a 5 dro/uf rcx^uh 
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dialectics, as should have been added) has a special ‘subject’, 
{rTTOKei/xevov, the materials which supply its premisses or 
propositions, as medicine deals exclusively with what is 
wholesome and unwholesome, geometry with the properties 
of magnitudes, arithmetic with numbers, and so on: whereas 
it is the province of rhetoric to discover that which conduces 
to persuasion in any subject whatsoever: and therefore we 
say that the art has no special detenninatc class of things to 
which its rules and processes are applied. § 1. 

Of rhetorical proofs there are two kinds, scientific and 
unscientific. By the unscientific are meant, all such as are 
‘ preexistent,’ irpowfjpxfv, independent of ourselves and our 
own efforts and -actions; as witnesses, torture, documentary 
evidence, such as contracts, and so forth; by scientific, those 
that may be conducted and established by the processes and 
rules of the art, and by our own agency: the one kind is 
ready to hand, and has only to be properly employed, the 
other must be invented; [hence the Latin term Inventio.]’ 

Of the proofs which are furnished through the instru- 
mentality of the speech itself, and therefore scientifically or 
systematically, there are three kinds, one residing in the 
character of the s|>eaker, the second in the feelings and 
emotions produced in the audience, and the third, which is 
proof in its proper sense, logical, direct proof, in the speech 
itself, by proving or seeming to prove; the last words ex- 


wC iv irpa-y^Ti toXitiki^ tAoi 
rd eC eirct**; and certainly 
U a very complete definition. It does 
not appear in Ins extant which 

U occupied with quite other matters. 

Of Alexander's explanation of the 
term durante as applied to Rhetoric I 
have a!n.-ady spoken above pp. 15, 16. 
I will here add as a supplement a 
l^assage of Eustratius on Eth. Nic. x. 
9. 18. (quoted by Zell) which takes 
the same view, AdXoi/r ol 

iraXaiol rdf tit rdMatTrla^ 


oTor ^ijTopiK^ iiaXtKTiic^f irurr^/jtat 
Si rdr fiij roiai^af, olor dpi$p.rjrtKipf 
y«u>HtTpiKi}p Let me further 

add to the argument against this ex* 
planation of the application of the 
term dih'a/uf to rhetoric previously 
given, that Aristotle's own language 
is in contradiction of it. In Rhet. T. 

7, Dialectics and Rhetoric are said 
to be Svpdfi*tt~~no( roO rclrorrla «t;X* 
Xoylffffdai^ but — toO wopl^eu Xdyovt. 

^ On the drexroi xl^rif, see I. 15. 
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pressing the sophistical branch which is a necessary ap- 
pendage to rhetoric as to dialectics. Persuasion is conveyed 
by the character of the speaker when the speech is so 
expressed as to prepossess the audience in favour of the 
orator's credibility; which is effected by leading them, 
always through the speech, to ascribe to him three virtues or 
good dispositions of mind, <f>p6vriai<; the intellectual virtue of 
practical wisdom, which contrives means to an end (Eth. Nic. 
VI.), and enables him to judge what is right and expedient, 
dperij moral virtue, or integrity of character, which will 
prevent him from trying to deceive them, and thirdly evpoia, 
good intentions, to themselves, their party, or their cause 
(Rhet. II. 1). We put faith more readily and in a higher 
degree in persons whose character we approve as a general 
rule; but more especially in doubtful or ‘probable’ cases, 
where opinions differ, and no exact certainty is attainable: 
and here our confidence Ls entire. This however must bo 
effected through the speech, and not be left to depend upon 
any previous impre.ssion of the speaker’s character : and 
herein it differs from Cicero and Quintilian’s auctoritas. It 
is so far from being true, as some writers on the art assert, 
[who these are we do not know: not Isocrates, nor the 
author of the Rhet. ad Alex, for both of them assert the 
contrary. Isocr. Antid. §§ 270 — 280. Rhet. ad Al. c. 39. 2.] 
that the inflnenco of character contributes nothing to the 
speaker's power of persuasion, that it might almost be said 
that this is the most effective {fcvpiand-niv) of all kinds of 
proof*. Rhetorical proof or persuasion is conveyed through 


^ See Plut. ViL Phocion. 744. A. 
(quoted by Oaisford). /ret xoi 
nal vfvfia d>’3/>6f dyaOou fivplois 

Mvfiiinact Ka{ r«p(4do<t ojrrlplioirov 

Of the in 6 uenco of auctontas, or 
the authority of character in g:encral, 
see QuintUiau Inst. Or. !▼. i. 6 — (S. 
Ae a particular exemplification of it 


I will quote two famoui examples, 
the one hietorical, the other fictitious. 
The first is what Quintilian, T. 9 , 
where the story is very briefly told, 
truly calls nobilis Scauri defensio. 
Q. Varios Sucronensis ait JEmilium 
Scaurum rempublicaro P. R. prodi* 
diase; >Emilius Scaurus negat. And 
that is the defence. It is to be re> 
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the bearers when by the speech any emotion is excited in 
them; for very different decisions are given under the 
influence of joy and grief, of love and hatred: and it is to 
this branch of the art alone, to these ‘ appeals to the feelings’ 
that the preceding and present professors of it have hitherto 
directed their studies and their efforts. This subject shall 
be examined in detail when we come to the treatment of 
the •ndOr), the ‘affections’ or emotions. (Bk. II. cc. 2 — 11.) 
Thirdly the speech itself is the organ of proof when we have 
shown directly the truth, or apparent truth, of anything 
by the arguments or materials and means of persuasion that 
the subject supplies. §§ 2 — G. 

Such being the nature of these three modes of rhetorical 
proof, it is plain that the employment of them requires the 
study of character, of the virtues, and of the affections or emo- 
tions — of the last the nature (rt tart) and qualities {irolov ti) 
and the sources or materials (t’/e twuv) and modes (irw) of 
their excitement — and the power of deriving arguments from 
these: and hence it appears that Rhetoric is an offshoot or 
scion, as we may call it, not only of dialectics, but also of 
Ethical science, which may fairly be called Politics or Prac- 
tical Philo.sophy. And this explains the reason why its 


m&rke<l that Quintilian hero omiU the 
prenomon ; which I should hardly con- 
ceive it possible for a Roman under 
the circumstancee to have actually 
done. The same story is told at 
greater length, but not improved, by 
Asconius in his Comment, on Cic. pro 
Scauro, of which a few fragments 
remain quoted by Orelli, Onomast. 
Tull. II. 19. Asconius omits the gen- 
tile name, iEmilius; 1 should suppose 
with equal improbability. Lastly 
Valerius Maximus Lib. in. by dilut- 
ing it so as to deprive it of all its 
emphatic brevity, destroys at once its 
point forte and interest 


The only other exemplification of 
the infiuenoe of auctoritae which I 
will refer to is Virgil's noble simile in 
the first book of the ^£neid, 

Ac veluti magno in populo cum s»pe 
coorta eet 

Seditio, eievitque aoiznis ignobile vul- 

Jamque faces et saxa volant, ftiror 
arma ministrat — 

Turn pietate gravem et meritia ri 
forte vinim quern 

Conepexere, silent, arreciieque auri- 
- bus adstant ; 

IIU reffit dktii animoi €t pedora 
muleet. 
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Professors assume the mask or disguise, inroivovrat vv6 rh 
ffyrjfia, of Politics and Political philosophers, whether it be 
from ignorance, or from quackery, aXaiovtla, or any other 
human infirmity: for it is in fact nothing but a branch or 
copy of Dialectics, as we said at the beginning of this book : 
[‘We’ did in reality say something more; for we called it 
avrlarpo^XK, an exact parallel or counterpart; but we now 
see that the connexion between the two Ls better represented 
by a different name, and so we correct ourselves.] since 
neither of them has for its subject of investigation the nature 
or constitution, trm of any special class of things, but 
both are mere “faculties of supplying arguments." 

So much on the faculty and province of these two arts, 
and their mutual relation; we now proceed to the instru- 
imnts of proofs. § 7. 

Of direct logical proof, or apparent proof, there are here, 
as in dialectics, only two modes, one the inductive, the other 
the syllogistic or the seeming syllogistic, method: for in 
Rhetoric the example is a kind of induction, and the enthy- 
meme a kind of syllogism : the enthymeme may be called a 
rhetorical syllogism, the example a rhetorical induction. 
In rhetoric the only instruments of proof are enthymeme and 
example: so that if it be true of reasoning in general that it 
must all be carried on and by every one ovrivovv) either 
by way of syllogism or induction — as it is clearly stated in 
the Analytics, (An. Pr. il. 23. 68. b. 13, An. Post init., also 
I. 18. 81. a. 40, n. 19. 100. b. 2.) — one or other of the one 
(enthymeme or example) must needs be the same with one 
or other of the other (syllogism or induction). [All proof by 
reasoning is throam into the form, either of syllogism or 
example: the only modes of rhetorical proof are enthymeme 
and example: therefore, enthymeme must be a variety of 
syllog;ism and example of induction.] The difference be- 
tween enthymeme and example may be plainly inferred 
from the Topics, where the syllogistic and inductive processes 
have been previously explained; it may be inferred I say 
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from what ia there said', that to derive a general conclusion 
or rule from an observed similarity in a number of particular 
Cases is in Dialectics induction, in Rhetoric example ; whereas 
the (deductive) conclusion that from certain assumed pre- 
misses something else {different from them) follows besides 
them, hy reason of their being what they are (and nothing 
else), either universally (as in demonstrative science) or gener- 
ally (as in dialectics and rhetoric), is in the one case called 
syllogism and in the other enthymeme. And it is plain that 
rhetoric enjoys both these advantages (syllogism and induc- 
tion) — {ayaffov here, as in II. 20. 7., stands for ‘something that 
is good and useful’) — for what has been said (of dialectics) 
in the Methodica (a lost work on some branch of Logic, of 
which beyond the reference and the simple mention of it by 


^ The passages in tbe Topics to 
which I luppose the references to be 
made, give exactly the same account 
of ayllogism and substaoUally of in* 
duction as we have here in tbe Rheto- 
ric ; and from these descriptions, now 
that we know that enthymeme is a 
kind of syllogism and example a kind 
of induction, we may readily it\fer the 
difference between the two. Aristotle 
does not say, as has been generally 
supposed, that this difference has been 
$taUd in tbe Topics, hut only that it 
can be viferred from the statements 
there made; and by making ixti 
r. <r. K. ix, ttp. vpi>T€po¥ an explana- 
tory parenthesis, and then connecting 
5 ri rd ph k.t.X. with the preceding 
words, we obtiun the meaning that 
I have rendered in the text Tlie 
parallel passages in tbe Topics, are 
A. L too. a. 15, for tbe syllogism, 
iffTi 6^ ffvXKoyifffioi Xdyot ^ riBip' 
rw rirwr Irepdi' rc ru)** nupiivw 
dydynijt did rwr 

and nearly the same words repeated, 
do Soph. £ 1 . c. I. i6j. a. r., which pre- 


sent a sufficiently close resemblance to 
the definition in the Rhetoric: and for 
the induction, Top. A. c. is. 105. a. 
13. ixayfjjy^ ij drd rwr Ka6‘ fxcurrov 
irl rd na$6\ov 

Spengel in Trans. Bay. Acad. p. 43. 
Brandis, liber Arist. rhet. p. 13. 
Heitz, Verlor. schrift. de Arist p. 81, 
3, and Sauppe there quoted ; and 
before these Victorius and Muretus; 
all suppose that Aristotle is directly 
quoting os from the Topics the differ- 
ence bdween Enthymeme and ex- 
ample: and as this is not to be found 
in that work, they have recourse to 
various expedients of transposition of 
clauses and omission of them os inter- 
polated^which Ileits, who would 
leave out all tbe words from dc ruw 
Toxuiwv to Ixct, carries to the 

greatest length — all of which I will ask 
my readers who are desirous of seeing 
their proposed alterations to look for in 
tbrir own writings: for the difficulty 
which they take so much trouble to 
overcome vanishes, as it seems to me, 
before tbe explanation bore given. 
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Diog. Laert. V. 29. nothing whatsoever is known) is equally 
applicable here — for there are two kinds of speeches in 
rhetoric, in one of which enthymemes predominate, in the 
other examples, and in like manner two kinds of speakers 
similarly distinguished. Of these two, though that which 
(proceeds by) chiefly employs examples is just as effective in 
the way of persuasion as the other, yet the enthymematic 
kind of speech is more popular and applauded*. The cause 
and origin of them (so Viet), and the mode of their employ- 
ment we will describe hereafter (ii. 20 — 24'.); let us now 
determine more explicitly what they are. §§ 8 — 10. 

First of all to mOavou is a relative notion ; that which is 
persuasive must be persuasive to some one ; persuasion must 
have an object : secondly, persuasion acts either directly 
and immediately, like an intuition or sense, when the state- 
ment seems convincing and credible at once and by itself, 
or by its own virtue, without the aid of reasoning; or else 
by the intermediate process of a proof derived from consi- 
derations, arguments, or premisses similar to those just de- 
scribed, such, namely, as carry immediate conviction ; and 
thirdly no art looks to the individual or particular as its 
object and aim, as medicine to Socrates or Callias — it does not 
investigate what is wholesome or unwholesome to him indi- 
vidually — but always to classes or universals, [this is one of 
the characteristics of ‘ art’ as distinguished from ifnreipia, 
Metaph. A. I.] to one of such and such a constitution, or 
to several of the same sort — particulars being infinite and 
not to be comprehended in our knowledge — accordingly [of 
the three •n‘poToaei<t the drroSotrti follows from the third onfyj 
rhetoric will not consider what is probable only to this or 


‘ Of these two great instrumente 
of reasoning it is further said, Khet. 
I. 9. 40, that the example is more 
suitable to the deliberative branch of 
rhetoric, because we decide upon 
what is future by reference to past 
examples : the enthymeme to tho 


forensic branch, because the past 
admits more of proving and assigning 
causes by reason of the obscurity that 
attends the investigation of it. To the 
same effect, III. 17. 5. The same is 
said of the use of wlffrut in forensic 
rhetoric in Rhet. ad Alex. 0. 7. g i. 
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that indxmdwd, Socrates or Hippias, but that which Is pro- 
bable to members of a given class, rok rouniroK, men of such 
and such a sort or kind, of a given character and qualities, 
like dialectics. Both of them, though they may theoretically 
be applied to argue any possible question or problem, yet 
practically both are limited ; for both of them alike derive 
their problems and theses not from any question taken at 
random and without consideration, e’f tSv ervp^ev, senseless or 
immoral it may be, nor from the views and opinions of all 
persons alike, for fools, madmen, idiots have some fancies, 
^aivtra* arra Koi tok vapaXtipowriv, but dialectics 
from subjects which really require discussion, to see on which 
side of a disputed question the truth really lies, and rhe- 
toric from the subjects of ordinary deliberation'. The pro- 
vince and function of the latter lie in the things that we are 
accustomed to deliberate about, things probable merely and 
contingent, where we have no ‘arts’ ready made to furnish 
us with general rules for their decision ; and it addresses 
itself to a popular audience, to hearers who are unable to 
take in at a glance (avvopav), to take a simultaneous or 
comprehensive view of, the several steps of a protracted ar- 
gument, or to carry in their minds a long chain of reason- 
ing. That is to say, from the character of the audience 
who are usually unaccustomed to long trains of close and 
connected reasoning, the mode of argumentation, as well as 
the materials, the opinions maxims and principles appealed 
to, must be all alike popular. Now we deliberate about 
things contingent and probable, which appear, (are supposed,) 
to admit the possibility of opposite conclusions views and 


* Top. A. lo. • 104. A. 4. od y^p 
wdffav Tpinoffw tv wp6^\rnna, 

dtaXcKTu^ Brrhir 7^ k¥ wpo» 

TtUmt ¥o0p BoKoOvt 9vSi 

wp9^d\oi t 6 waffi ^ rott tXW- 

TfOtr ri fih ydfi oCk fx^i drop/v, rd 
9 * ovScif dr 0 €l^. Od the proper eub- 
jecte of diocuMion, iee Etb. Eud. i. 3, 


where the priodplee l*!d down are 
preciselj simiUr to those oftbeTopioi 
and Rhetoric. Eudemni ie applying 
them to determine the proper subject 
of Ethica re?f Tapa^peroOcriF is there 
represented §1., by tmi Ttuiaploit, 
Kal T<Ht Kdfiwovffi eat Topa^poFoOri. 
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results; in respect either of the truth or falsehood, the right 
or wrong of them, as opinions; or their probable issue, as 
events, or future courses of action to be recommended or 
discouraged, in so far as they are good or evil, expedient 
or prejudicial, where the event is unknown or the exact truth 
cannot be ascertained : for no one ever deliberates about 
things which offer no alternative, which can only exist or 
issue in one way, things necessary, rd /m) ivBexofiepa SKKuv 
— at least on that supposition ; for of course such mat- 
ters may be argued in ignorance that they are fixed and 
unalterable, and we have no power to determine them, [see 
on the proper objects of ^ovXevaK, £tb. Nic. ni. 5] — ^because 
there is nothing to be gained by it §§ 11, 12. 

It is possible to reason and to draw conclusions, either 
by a connected chain of demonstration from propositions and 
premisses, the truth of which has been previously demon- 
strated by syllogism, or from such as have not yet been 
regularly and scientifically concluded, but require syllogistic 
demonstration because they are not probable : now both of 
these must be unfit for the use of the rhetorician, who has 
but a popular and unscientific audience to address ; the first 
must plainly be difficult to follow from its length, the judge 
(the hearer in all the three branches may be called ‘a judge’, 
see above p. 137, n. 1.) being presumed to be a ‘simple’ per- 
son, ottXovi:; the second will make no impression on the 
minds of the audience, will not be readily accepted and cre- 
dible to them, because they are not gathered from admitted 
facts or probable acknowledged principles, but on the con- 
trary require proof ; and from this it necessarily follows that 
the materials of both enthymeme and example must bo 
things which may usually, for the most part, be other than 
they are, liable to change, contingent and variable; the ex- 
ample as a kind of induction, the enthymeme as a syllo- 
gism. The enthymene is deduced from few premisses (is a 
syllogism whose major premiss is so evident that it needs 
little or no previous proof. Schrader.), and often (always. 
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I believe ; else what remains to distinguish it from the dia- 
lectical syllogism?) consists of fewer propositions (including 
the conclusion) than the primary or normal syllogism (the 
syllogism of the first figure : or, the typical, normal, original 
syllogism of which all the rest are only varieties) : because 
if any of these is already well known — and the propositions 
of the rhetorician are well known, being popular and current 
maxims and opinions, and generally accepted rules and prin- 
ciples, which he uses for the major premisses of his argu- 
ments — there is no occasion to state it at all ; the listener 
will supply it for himself. Suppose for example, we wish to 
show (as in an epideictic or panegyrical speech) that Dorieus* 
has been victor in a contest for which a crown is the 
prize ; we need only say that he has won an Olympic vic- 
tory; the major premiss, that all Olympic contests have a 
crown for the prize may be omitted, because it is universally 
known. The syllogism at full length is. 

All Olympic contests (and therefore victories) have a 
crown for the prize ; 

Dorieus won an Olympic victory ; 

Ergo, Dorieus had a crown for his prize. 

The enthymeme omits the well-known major, and merely 
argues that, 

Dorieus won an Olympic victory ; 

and therefore, had a crown for his prize. § 13. 

The materials or propositions of which enthymemes are 
constructed are only in very rare cases ‘necessary’; the 
objects of our decisions and investigations are almost always 
variable, admitting of opposite issues ; for the object of deli- 


^ Durieufl is here selected ts one 
of the most famous of Olympic victors. 
His si^cond victory funiUlies Thucy- 
dides with a date for the SSth Olym- 
piad, B.O. 41S. rjy di 'OXvfiTihs ^ Au- 
paOt ' radios t 6 StvTtpoy Mko. HU 
two other Olympic victories were won 


in the preceding and following Olym- 
piads, B.O. 43} and 434. Pausaoias 
Tl. 7« I. vayKparlt^ ruilcrat 6Xu^irtd- 
i 4 ^€(Tji rplffiM. Beiddes these he 
likewise gained eight victories at the 
Isthmian, and seven at the Ncmean 
games. Had. § 3. 
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beration and inquiry (which supply the materials of rhetoric) 
is human action; and since no action, possibly with this 
or that exception, w wo? eiirelp, (in consequence of the free- 
dom of the will) is subject to necessary laws, all of them 
must be contingent and undetermined. Again, the premisses 
and principles from which we deduce our conclusions must 
be derived from others of the same kind, neither universal 
nor necessary, but only possible, ivBe)(6fieva, and generally 
true: whereas science draws necessary conclusions from neces- 
sary premisses — which has been already explained in the 
Analytics'. And from all this it plainly follows, that the 
materials which go to the construction of enthymemes, 
though they may be necessary, yet are for the most part, 
with few and rare exceptions, only probable, and generally, 
not universally, true ; whether they are referred to present 
facts as opinions, or to future events as contingencies. These 
materials are elxora and tryfieia: and as the enthymemes 
are derived from them, it follows that these two must be 
identical with the same materials as previously divided into 
necessary and probable each to each ; the necessary portion 
of the aryieta, the reKfii^pta, being the avar/Kata of the other 
division, the remaining atyula and eiK&ra coinciding with the 
second’. § 14. 


> Annl. Pr. I. 8. where three de* 
greet of certainty are dUtinguinhed, 
inrapxtof^ Apii'yKyjt 

Xca^ot Comp. c. 13. 31. b. 4. 

where the tamo three are differently 
expretsod, the necessary ; and two 
kinds of possibility ; the usual r6 wf 
iwl rd W0X6, the next degree ; and the 
indefinite, where tho chances are even 
whether the things be so or not, 
to which belongs the family of acci* 
dentt, t 6 riJx’jt. 

• This seems tho only possible in* 
terpretation of dpdyKii rovritfp (pdrepop 
fvar/py TaCr6 It cannot mean 

that €U 6 ra and ayffirta are the same one 


with the other, which is not only a 
false statement, but a most faulty 
expression. Even if the interpretation 
in the text be the true one-^nd I 
see no other — the expression if very 
incorrect; taken literally it is not 
true: the eyfiitia as a whole, are not 
identical with the dpayKoia. A seem- 
ing, but unreal, interpretation 
Hini of the passage, is to 

understand by toCttup iKdrepop ixar^pip 
Tavrb ‘each of the two things' last 
mentioned, the cf«6To aud ffyffittti ; 
the meaning being supposed to be 
■that either of these is the same as 
tlie other,* in so far as each of them 
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E1K02, 2HMEION, TEKMHFION. 

As preliminary to the account, which follows in the chap- 
ter on which we are engaged, of the materials of the rheto- 
rician’s enthymemes, the tUora, and TtKn^pia, we 

will first transcribe from the Oiganon, Anal Pr. II. 27, the 
logical description of them there given, and not repeated in 
the Rhetoric. 

E«o 9 and ffTjfxetov are not the same thing: fU&i is a pro- 
bable proposition or premiss; what is known to be or not to 
be, or to turn out or not to turn out {ylyvecOcu, follow, as a 
resulting event, or physical growth, or general consequence), 
usuallg in such and such a way; any thing that follows a 
general, hot universal, rule, is said to be ‘probable;’ as 
hatred follows envy, or love attends the objects of affection, 
for the most part, not invariably*. 


if only uft irl t6 roXu. Bat to ny 
nothing of the objecUont to thie, 
already noticed, it if plain that with 
thin interpretation the coneequence 
affertod in the text doee not follow : 
for how can the reaemblanca to one 
another of c/x 6 raand ffyjfuia in respect 
of their being no more than probable 
follow from the fact that enthymemeo 
are constructed out of them, when we 
had been told just before that some of 
the materials of the enthymemes are 
nteetiary racfA^pia^ And besides all 
this the statement of the identitjf of 
tU6i and tnjfttiov would be contra- 
dicted by the negation of the same in 
Anal. Pr. n. 97 . (in the passage which 
follows in the text.) 

* A very different account of tU6t 
is given in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 8 . 
§ 3 . and the unscientific and immoral 
character of the mode of treatment 
and motives suggested, which charac- 
terised the 'Arts* of the sophistical 
school of rbetoriciansi is made very 


clearly to appear. The 'probable' is 
tliat which, when it is stated, at once 
suggests to the hearers similar exam- 
ples which they have already present in 
their minds. As when a man says that 
he wisbee his oountoy to be great, or 
prosperity to bis friends and misfortune 
to his enemies, every one suppoeee 
this to be probable, because he is con- 
scious of the trxlstenoe of eimilar feel- 
ings in himself. There are accordingly 
three kinds of probability available for 
the rhetorician, arising from the three 
different sources of interest supplied by 
our nature. The first has reference to 
the wd^ or feelings of the audience ; 
their present mood of mind ; contempt or 
terror, pleasure or pain, or any other 
emotion by which they happen to be 
influenced. These the speaker must as- 
certain, and to these be must appeal, 
and humour them by bis speech, s’v/t- 
wapa\ap^av€ip roit \6y<nt. Secondly, 
their habits and associations must be 
studied in the same way, and the 
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A sign afifects to be, would be if it could, ^ovKerai elveu, 
(and herein it is distinguished from the probable proposition, 
which is already probable) a demonstrative proposition, ne- 
cessary or probable (the reK/iypiov necessary, the <rr]fi€lov 
proper probable) : for anything that accompanies an existing 
thing or fact, or precedes or follows anything that happens or 
comes into being, is a sign either of its existence or of its 
having happened'. Now an enthymeme is a kind of syllo- 
gism whose materials are elK&ra and arifiela] and of the latter 
there are three kinds corresponding to the place of the mid- 
dle term in the three syllogistic figures. If the sign is the 
invariable accompaniment of the fact to which it bears wit- 
ness, it is a TtKfiypiov, a certain or necessary sign, and tliis 
can be thrown into a syllogism of the first figure, with an 
irrefutable conclusion. Let A be conception {tcveiv), B milk 
(the middle term), C a woman. Here the sign is invariable ; 
the milk is the invariable accompaniment of conception. We 
can therefore say. 

All B is A. 

Cis B. 

.•. C is A. 

and in this case the sign, milk, which is here the middle 


•peeeb ftccommodatod to them. And 
ihirdlj, their intereeU or pro&t {xipiot) 
mnet be in like manner appealed io, 
** for we are often lad by thii to do 
▼iolenoe to our nature and our cha- 
racter.** g 7. Erery thing when re- 
preMnted in any of ibeee three waya 
will appear probable. 

^ The etgn is well enough defined 
by the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
C. 13. 8 I. cuftiitox y iTrlx dXXo dXXoif, 
96 rb Tvxbx ToO 

ToxTbif dXXd t 6 y €l0ifffUpox yUrteOcu 
wpb rov wpdytutTos ^ ipa rtp wpdypart 
^ furb rb rpdypA. Hia U 

altogether different from Arietotle'e, 


o. IO. Cicero de Inr. r. 19. 46, givee 
the following account of *the proba- 
ble.* Probabile autem est id, quod 
fere aolet fieri, aut quod in oplnione 
poeitum eat, aut quod babet io se ad 
hcc quandam aimilitudinem, aiee id 
falaum eat aive venim. In eo genere 
quod fere fieri aolet, probabile hujua- 
modi eat : ai mater eat, diligit filium : 
ai avarua eat, negligit juajurandum. 
In eo antem quod io opinione poeitum 
eat, bujuamodi aunt probabilia: impiia 
apud ioferoa poenaa eaae paratoa ; eoa 
qui philoaophiflB dent operam non arbi- 
trari deoa ease. 

11 
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term, is a certain and infallible indication of the fact of 
conception. 

The same example of a rex/i^piov is given in the Rhetoric. 
Philqponus ad Arist. de Anim. I. fol. 7. b. illustrates it liy 
smoke and fire ; and the changes of the moon (to ovto) 

^eaffai, that she is lighted as she is) are a certain sign of her 
spherical form. 

Another kind of sign, which may give rise to a syllo- 
gism in the third figure, is never more than probable, and is 
always susceptible of refutation. Supi»se we say that it is 
a sign that all wise men are good, because Pittacus is wise 
and good. The syllogism takes this form — 

Pittacus is good 
Pittacus is wise 
All wise men are good, 

but this conclusion is never safe from refutation (o Std too 
eo^oTot;, the third figure, because we have no right 

to draw a universal conclusion from two particular pre- 
misses: in the third figure we can have only a particular 
conclusion. 

The following sign gives rise to a syllogism in the second 
figure. Here the middle term is the predicate of both pre- 
misses, as in the third it is the subject. We say, paleness 
is a sign of conception. As before let A be pale, B concep- 
tion, C a woman. The (assumed) syllogism runs thus. Con- 
ception is pale (implies paleness). 

This woman is pale, 

.'. this woman has conceived. 

B is A. 

C is A. 

.'. C is B. 

“ but no correct syllogism can be constructed with the terms 
of this kind: for it does not follow, because a woman that 
conceives is pale, and this woman is pale, that she must ne- 
cessarily be pregnant.” The .syllogi.sm is in fact fiiulty: A 
and B in the major premiss arc not convertible. It docs not 
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follow that because all pregnant women are pole all pale 
women are pregnant, and therefore C’s paleness is no certain 
proof of her pregnancy. In the second figure the conclusion 
must always be negative. It appears from all this that there 
is only one kind of sign that is a Texfigpiov; when it is in- 
variable, and universally true, and can therefore be expressed 
in a syllogism of the first figure. It is to be observed that 
the distinctive name rexfigpiov does not occur in the Analytics, 
though the thing itself is defined and illustrated by the first 
of the three examples. One would infer from this that the 
specific name was an afterthought, and the distinction not 
completely made out until the Rhetoric was written. Tlie 
distinction is of course implied in the addition of dvayKala to 
ev&fo? irporeuTii in 70. a 7. in the definition of agpeiov. 

It is again remarked, Rhet. ii. 24. 5. that the sign, i.e. 
the agpelov proper, as distinguished from the TeKpgpiov, can- 
not be embodied in a conclusive syllogism. Examples of 
fallacious conclusions from signs are given de Soph. EL c. 5. 
167. b. 8. and in Rhet. il. 24, §§ 5. and 7. 

Such is the logical exposition of the <rt]p.€tov and reKpr/- 
ptov, in the Rhetoric we shall find the description of them 
much more popular. 

Ch. 2. § 15. That which is ‘ probable,’ eucov, usually hap- 
pens; ‘the probable’ therefore is ‘that which usually hap- 
pens;’ but this, the ordinary definition, is not absolutely 
true, 0(5;^ awk*)?; it requires some qualification. Necessary 
things may be also said ' usually to happen,’ they are habi- 
tual and something more. There are two limitations neces- 
sary; first that the probable consists of things which may be 
other than they are (which cannot be said of things neces- 
sary); and secondly that it stands towards the conclusion to 
be proved, irpi/i tKcivo irpo^ o fixov, towards that to which its 
(general) probability is directed, i.e. the particular probable 
case which has to be proved, in the relation of universal to 
particular. Whereas in the case of signs, one kind of them 
stands in the relation of particular to universal — as when a 
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man argues that such and such a particular case or instance 
is the sign of the prevalence of a general rule including M 
such cases; as in the second example given above, when it is 
inferred from the particular case of Pittacus, or Socrates. § 18, 
that all wise men are good — the other has the relation of 
universal to particular, aud is illustrated in § 18. as when 
we infer from an assumed general rule that all hard or quick 
breathing is a sign of fever, to a particular case of quick 
respiration which is supposed to indicate a fever. Of these 
two kinds, the necessary sign is called rexfi^ptov: the other, 
which is not necessary, has no special name to distinguish 
it from its congener, but goes by the general name of the 
entire family, <rt]p,flov. By ‘ necessary signs’ are meant, 
those that can be made into a demonstrative syllogism, and 
therefore this kind of sign is a reKp^piov. This may be ga- 
thered from the opinion of the speakers themselves who em- 
ploy them, and from the derivation of the word. For the 
one suppose themselves to have made use of a rexpripiov 
whenever they think their as.sertion cannot be refuted, as it 
is then proved and concluded, iretrepa^pAvov, and this very 
word Treirepaapefov by the side of Texpu^piov reminds us that 
in the old language rexpap (or rexpMp, as Homer writes it) 
and irepas meant the same thing: so that rexp^pcov is a ‘con- 
clusive sign or proof.’ trrjp^lov, Xirrcv, utrvXXoyurrov, II. 25. 
12. rexpripiov, oKinov, avhXeXoyurpivov. Ib. § 14. Of signs 
that stand to the conclusion in the relation of particular to 
universal, there are two kinds: the first may be thus illus- 
trated : Socrates is wise and just, therefore all wise men are 
just. A sign of this kind can always be refuted, even though 
the particular proposition be true, because it cannot be con- 
verted into a regular demonstrative syllogism. The other 
kind, included under the general name atjpelov, is in fact a 
Texptqpiov, and if the prop>osition stated be true, is incontro- 
vertible: this arises from tlie fact that in these cases the con- 
nexion between the sign aud the thing concluded is uniform, 
and therefore, as far as we know, necessary: as when the in- 
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ference is drawn from the milk in a woman’s breasts to the 
birth of a child ; or from the existence of fever to disease in 
general. This is the only kind of sign which, if the alleged 
fact be true, is incapable of refutation. Of the sign that 
stands to the conclusion in the relation of universal to par- 
ticular the following may be taken as an example: it is a 
sign that a man has a fever when he breathes hard: this 
assumes that all that breathe hard have a fever and therefore 
A has a fever. But though the fact be true that a man docs 
breathe hard when he has a fever, yet here the connexion 
between hard breathing and fever is not a necessary con- 
nexion, it is not invariably true that hard breathing implies 
fever; the terms are not ‘ convertible,’ fever and hard breath- 
ing are not coextensive: and therefore ‘a sign’ of this kind is 
always capable of refutation. The nature and differences of 
‘the probable,’ of ’sign;’ and of ‘necessary inference’ which 
have been briefly stated here, have been more explicitly de- 
termined in the Analytics (An. Pr. II. 27.), together with the 
reasons why some of them can be expressed in regular valid 
syllogisms, whilst others can not. §§ 15 — 18. 

It has been already stated that example is a kind of 
induction, and the sources or materials of its propositions 
described (§§ 9 — 13). The example stands neither in the 
relation of part to whole (as in induction, by which the 
universal is gathered from the particular and individual), 
nor in that of whole to part (as in the opposite process 
of deduction or syllogism, which concludes from the univer- 
sal to the particular), nor as whole to whole (the conclu- 
sion from universal to universal, likewise effected by syllo- 
gism), but in the relation of particular to particular, of like 
to like ; when the example, and the analogous fact that is to 
be inferred from it, are both under (i.c. species of) the same 
genus, but the one is better known than the other. For 
instance if we wish to prove that Dionysius’ motive in ask- 
ing for a body-guard was that he had a design upon the 
tyranny, because Peisistratus had already asked for one with 
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the same intention, and Theagenes at Megara : in fact from 
all the cases that we do know we may draw the same in- 
ference as to Dionysius’ motive, with which we are not yet 
acquainted: and all these 'examples’ or cases are under the 
same general rule or principle (the same genus or univer- 
sal), that when a man has a design upon the tyranny he 
demands a body-guard. The universal rule thus arrived at 
is thus made the major premiss of a syllogism and from it 
we. may now deduce the conclusion required in the particular 
case of Dionysius, [see above, pp. 106, 7.J § 19. 

The nature of the propositions of which enthymemes are 
constructed, those proofs which are taken for demonstra- 
tive but really conclude nothing but what is probable, has 
been already explained. But the most important distinction 
of enthymemes, which is to be found also in the syllogistic 
system of dialectics, has been almost entirely overlooked : it 
is that there is a double division of them ; one sort (is in 
accordance with, c(n\ Kara) specially belongs to rhetoric, as 
also to dialectics, whilst the others are proper to other arts 
and facultie.s, either in actual existence or not yet esta- 
blished : and thence the distinction more readily escapes the 
notice of speakers, [omit too ? aKpoardt, wliich is contrary to 
the sense, with Spengel.] who in proportion to the ‘appro- 
priateness’ of the method' that they adopt, that is, to the 
degree of precision and exact scientific detail which they in- 
troduce into the handling of their subject, in the same 
degree overstep or transgre.ss (fieralSaivovenv) the proper 
limits of their art. The meaning of this will be more clearly 
conveyed if it be expressed more at length, in greater detail. 
§20. 

Dialectical and rhetorical syllogisms and enthymemes 
(which is included in ‘syllogisms’, here to be understood 


^ On the * appropriate method/ see 
Poste, Introd. to Transl. of Post. 
Anal. p. 30 , and notes. Gaisford fol- 
Iowa Muretus* emendation ^dXXoi' . 


^ irard Tpdiror, and explains x. rp. by 
8(dxrci>t. Stx; his note (in Animadv. ad 
Arist. KbeL) p. 56. Also Schrader on 
the same pLice. p. 55, 6. 
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as a general term for any kind of deductive reasoning) 
have for their special and peculiar province what are called 
01 T 07 T 0 t‘, par excellence; the loci communissimi namely, 
which may be applied alike to the propositions of a variety 
of sciences different in kind, Physics, Ethics, Politics. Such 
a ‘topic’ is that of "the more or less" or ‘degree’; for it 
will be just as easy to construct a syllogism or enth3rmeme 
out of this on an ethical, as on a physical subject or any 
other of the like ; and yet all these (sciences) differ in kind. 
Distinct from and subordinate to these are the special topics 
(tSta or et^Ti) that belong to, or may be derived from, each 
kind of science or subject severally ; each science or subject 
of investigation having premisses or propositions of this kind 
peculiar to itself : as there are propositions in Physics from 
which no ethical syllogism or enthymeme can be constructed ; 
and again Ethical propositions which will furnish no conclu- 
sions in Physical science. The former, the common or uni- 
versal Topics, will convey no instruction in any special branch 
of science or inquiry, bccau.se they have no ‘ subject’ xnroKflfie- 
vov, no particular class of objects to the study and illustration 
of which they are especially devoted ; in employing the 
others, the ethtj, the orator, in proportion to the care he has 
taken and the judgment he has shown in the selection of his 
propositions, and to the degree of ‘ appropriateness’ in the 
propositions selected, will find that he has in the same pro- 
portion quitted his own particular province, and has tres- 
passed on the domain of an art different from dialectics and 
rhetoric : for if he light upon first principles (that is, the 
ihiat, apyal, the a.xioms and definitions of the special sciences, 
he no longer retains the character of a dialectician or rhe- 
torician but assumes that of a student or professor of any 
science whose principles he has adopted. However most 
enthymemes arc derived from these £187, special and pecu- 
liar ; few comparatively form the common or universal. Here 

* More liternlly, the objccU or iyllogistne are the same as what we 
materials of dialectical oud rhetoiical call the topics." 
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therefore, as in dialectics, we must make a distinction be- 
tween the et&ij and the tvttoi, out of which enthymemes may 
be constructed. By the former are meant the peculiar pro- 
positions included under any given class of things (classed as 
objects of study and science); by the roirot classes of argu- 
ments common to every one of these alike*. Let us speak 
first of the former: but first of all we have to determine 
(‘to find’) the number of the 'kinds’ of Rhetoric; in order 
that, when we have done so, we may discover in each case 
separately, what arc their elements or totto*, and their special 
propositions. §§ 21. 22. 


BOOK L CHAP. III. 

The kinds or branches of Rhetoric are three, determined 
by the kinds of audience to whom speeches are addressed : 
for, the speech being made up of three ptarts, the speaker, 
the subject of the speech, and the persons addressed, the 
• end’ has reference to the last ; and as everything is defined 
by its end or object {opl^erai eKaarop Te\et, Eth. Nic. m. 

10. ), it is this which determines the divisions of rhetoric. The 
listener must be either a spectator, deapwi, (a listener for 
mere amusement like a spectator at the games or in a 
theatre) or a judge ; and a judge either of the past or of 
the future. But all three may be regarded as judges (comp. 

11. 18. 1). The member of the Assembly may be taken as an 
instance (olov e«AcXjj<rta<rr;;v, meaning that though he is only 
one of a number of judges of the future, yet he is so in a 
peculiar sense, par excellence, and far the most important 


^ We learn from ibis passage what 
the term * species' ttdri has relation 
to as its genus. These special topics 
are species of the genera of the sci- 
ences which fall under rhetorical treat* 
ment. They are also treatai as species 
under the three genera or branches of 


rhetoric, though it is not from this 
relation that the name is borrowed. 
They are not species of the r^ei or 
loci commuoissimi : with these they 
hare no connexion, except that the 
rhiroi can be aiiplied to any of them 
if required. 
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representative of the class) of a judge of the future; the 
dicast or juror in a court of law is a judge of the past; the 
‘ spectator’ nmy be regarded as a ‘judge’ of the faculty or skill 
shown (Swa/ietoi), and his ‘judgment’ or decision is shown in 
‘criticising’; he is in fact a ‘critic’. There are therefore 
necessarily three kinds of rhetorical speeches, the deliberative 
or public kind of speaking, the judicial, and the panegyrical, 
or declamatory (epideictic or show speeches). The advice 
which is given by the deliberative, hortative, or political 
speaker consists of two parts or elements, exhortation, encou- 
ragement, and dissuasion ; for those that offer advice to their 
friends privately always do one or the other. Forensic 
speaking is exercised in either accusation or defence ; one or 
the other of which is necessarily the office of both parties in 
a legal process. To the epideictic or declamatory orator be- 
long praise and blame, encomium and censure. The ‘ times’ 
which are the spheres of operation of these three are for the 
counsellor or deliberative speaker the future (present time 
being also sometimes included, see i. 6. 1, 8. 7.) — for his advice 
is always (so to speak) directed to some future object whether 
in exhorting or dissuading; for the judge in the law court 
the past — for accusation and defence have always reference 
to something already done — ; to the declamatory speaker the 
present time is most properly assigned ; for though he often 
refers to the past in the way of reminiscence, and to the 
future in the way of anticipation, yet it is to the present 
character and condition of the object of his declamation that 
he really and substantially directs his approbation or censure : 
[so that even in a funeral oration the orator’s ‘time’ may 
still be considered as the present.]. Each of the three has a 
distinct end and object in view : the counsellor’s arguments 
are directed to what is expedient or injurious — Political Expe- 
diency is the usual subject of the public speaker — when he 
exhorts or encourages to a course of action, he advises it 
because it is ‘ better’, more to the interest of his audience ; 
or if he dissuades, it is because the course of policy from 
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which he wishes to divert them is ‘worse’, or disadvantage- 
ous, inexpedient for them : every other consideration, just 
and unjust, fair and foul, right and wrong, when taken into 
their argument is subordinate and subsidiary, only with refer- 
ence to, or to promote, this his principal end. 

[As Aristotle has failed to illustrate this very important 
distinction, it will be well to say a few words in explanation 
of it. No orator, unless in very rare and special cases, can 
absolutely confine himself to expediency as the sole motive 
of action, because if this is directly and nakedly stated the 
minds of any ordinary audience are revolted and alienated 
thereby: seldom indeed does it happen that any speaker 
dares, like the Athenian envoys in their dialogue with the 
Melians (Thuc. Bk. v.), to assert that it is the duty of a state 
to consult its own interests at the expense of all the obliga- 
tions of justice and mercy. Still this is his main point, the 
predominating principle to which he appeals, and the doc- 
trine of expediency is therefore characteristic of this genus. 
Justice and honour are taken in, when they are appealed 
to, as adjuncts, <rvfivapa\afi^dv€t § 5., and occupy a quite 
subordinate position. Though subordinate, such considera- 
tions are nevertheless, except in such extreme cases as the 
one already cited, always taken into account : and even Cleon 
in his cold-blooded and cruel argument for the extermination 
of the Mityleneans finds himself obliged to throw a specious 
veil of justice over his unscrupulous policy, ev Be fweXa'i; 
Xeyeo, ‘ireiOo/ievot fiev ifioi id le Bixaia is MuriXijt/aiovs koI rd 
(v/t<f>opa dfia Tronjcrere. Thuc. III. 40.] 

The parties in a legal case have for their object the just 
and unjust; every thing else that they introduce is subsidi- 
ary and relative to this. Those that commend or censure, 
in opideictic oratory, have the fair and foul, honour and 
di.sgrace, right and wrong, for their end; and all the rest 
they likewise refer to the.se. As a sign that the thing 
specified in each case is the real object that each kind of 
speaker has in view, we may refer to the fact that in many 
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cases the speaker could hardly contend for any thing else 
beyond his own special object, that so and so is either expe- 
dient or just or noble: as for instance a man on his trial 
often would not care to contend that the act with which he 
is charged either was not done at all, or did no harm; but 
that it was unjust or a crime he never could be brought to 
allow; if he did, there would be no need of a trial at all 
In the same way counsellors, though they are ready to 
abandon every other consideration, will never admit either 
that what they are recommending is inexpedient, or what 
they are dissuading profitable; as to the injustice of reducing 
their unoffending neighbours to slavery, that they pay no 
attention to at all (they utterly disreg;ard). And so in like 
manner, in praising and blaming, the speakers never con- 
sider whether the acts of the object of their panegyric or 
censure were beneficial or injurious ; nay they often assign it 
to their hero’s praise that he neglected his own interest in 
the pursuit of some noble and great action, as when Achilles 
went to the rescue of his friend Patroclus though he knew 
that he must die for it, when he might have lived had he 
refrained : to him life was indeed precious, but such a death 
was more glorious. § 1 — 6. 

From what has been said it is plain that these three, 
the expedient, the just, the fair and noble, are the subjects 
from which the rhetorician must chiefly and primarily gather 
his premisses and propositions, because these are the ma- 
terials of the probabilities, signs, and necessary inferences, 
which constitute the rhetorician’s premisses: the entire syl- 
logism is constructed of propositions (including the conclusion 
as a TrporaaKl or, ix ‘derived from’, meaning that the 
conclusion or result of the reasoning is deduced from the 
two premisses?), and the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism 
composed of the premisses or propositions before mentioned. 
These are the ISiai wpoTaaeiv, ra ISia, or (iBt], borrowed 
from Ethics and Politics. Secondly, since all rhetoric is 
conversant with human action, and all actions, past and 
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future, must be possible, none impossible; and nothing that 
has not happened or will not happen can ever have been 
done, or is capable of ever being done at any future time, 
the rhetorician in all the three branches of the art must 
necessarily be supplied with premisses in the general topics 
of the ‘possible and impossible’, and of ‘fact past and 
future. These are topics common to all the three branches 
of rhetoric, as are likewise those of ‘magnitude’, excellence, 
importance, absolute and comparative — the latter of the two 
the topic of ‘degree’, to fiaWav koX fj-rrov, the former ampli- 
fication and depreciation, to av^eiu ical fMtiovv — which can 
be applied alike to good and bad,-just and unjust, fair and 
foul, either absolutely in themselves, or relatively to one 
another, and therefore are koivoI, common to persuasion 
and dissuasion in deliberative rhetoric, to accusation and 
defence in judicial, and to commendation and censure in 
epideictic. These are the topics, special and common, in 
which the rhetorician must necessarily be furnished with a 
stock of propositions to draw upon for use. We have next 
to analyse individually the subjects or contents of each of 
the three branches of the art, first of the deliberative which 
offers advice, secondly of the epideictic, and thirdly of the 
forensic variety. §§ 7 — 9. 


BOOK I. CHAP. IV. 

We have first to discover what are the good and bad 
things which the counsellor and deliberative orator gives 
his advice about: since they do not all come within his 
sphere, but only those that are possible, that may be brought 
to pass or not (things contingent) ; nothing which must of 
necessity be, now or hereafter, or which cannot possibly 
exist or be made to exist, can be the subject of advice or 
exhoilation. But even possible things, that may or not be, 
are not all included in the counsellor’s province; for there 
ore sonic natural and accidental gifts and advantages, as 
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personal beauty, health, strength, or the gifts of fortune, as 
wealth acquired by finding a treasure, or any other piece of 
good luck, which are desirable no doubt, but not being 
within our own control are not fit subjects for advice. But 
it is plain that advice is confined to those things that we 
deliberate about; and these are all such as may be referred 
to ourselves as authors and agents, or ‘ of which the origin of 
generation (i. e. of bringing about, or efiecting) is in our own 
power’. For in deliberating or advising we always carry 
back our inquiries until we have arrived at this point ; until 
we have ascertained, namely, whether what we are consult- 
ing about be in our power to do or not. §§ 1 — 3. 

Now to go through an exact and complete enumeration 
and division into kinds of all the objects of men’s ordinary 
business and deliberations, and further to attempt to define 
them with the degree of precision which would be required 
by the exact scientific method, would be altogether out of 
place in a work like the present, because inquiries of this 
nature do not belong to a popular art like rhetoric, but to a 
more ‘intelligent’ and ‘exact’ method {ifi<f>pot)eaTepav acoI 
fiaWov dkTjOivrji;, one which works more with its eyes open, 
can see deeper into the nature of things, deduce certain and 
necessary, and not like rhetoric mere probable conclusions, 
and is in general more instructive, philosophical, or scien- 
tific'), and a great deal more has been already assigned to it 
than really belongs to its own proper objects of inquiry. 
For, as has been before observed, rhetoric is a combination 
of the logical branch of science meaning of 

course dialectics, which is here improperly included in 
Analytics, the doctrine of the demonstrative syllogism: 
dvaXvu.K’/i being here put for Logic in general*), and the 


* Comp. I. I. n. SiiavKaXtas yip 
irriis ^ card 

t. 3. 3r. xdicetra (the Kotpol r^ot) oi) 
Tot^ci wtpl yipoi tfj^popa. Mo* 
Uph. A. 1004. b. 35. iffTi ^ dtaXffc* 


Tur^ rtipoffTiK^ irepl ^ ^tXo^o^a 
<yra>p(^ur^. de Soph. EX. o. 3 . 

* Poste, Introd. to Tr. of AnaL 
p. 19 . 
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Ethical branch of Politics, and corresponds to dialectics 
together with its sophistical appendage, the art of fallacious 
reasoning. “ But the further we recede in the treatment of 
dialectics or rhetoric from the conception of them as mere 
practical faculties tov nropUrai Xoyow I. 2. 7) and 

attempt to constnict or establish them as sciences, in that 
same proportion shall we be unconsciously effacing their true 
nature, by transgressing, in our attempt to reconstruct or 
reconstitute them (eirtoKeva^eiu, to remodel or refashion, 
alter the form), their proper limits, and trespassing upon the 
province of sciences of certain definite subject-matters'." 
'Hie proper business of the two arts is merely to find topics 
of argument and apply to them a correct logical method; 
except so far as the materials of rhetoric are derived from 
Ethics and Politics, they have no special subject-matter like 
the sciences; of which Arithmetic has its numbers, Geometry 
its ‘properties of magnitude’. Anatomy the structure of 
animal bodies. Botany its plants. Zoology its living sentient 
animals. 

Still, so far as an analysis of some of these topics (i. e. the 
Ethical and Political materials) is useful for the purposes of 
the rhetorician, we will now proceed to enter upon it: care- 
fully abstaining from any encroachment upon the domain of 
the Political Philosopher, and leaving something still remain- 
ing {h-t) for his inquiries. §§ 4 — 6. 

We shall now quit this detailed paraphrase, and state the 
contents of the following chapters merely by way of summary 
and in outline, so as to trace the connexion and sequence of 
the treatment of the several parts of the system; until we 
come to the third Iwok, in which the extreme brevity and 
elliptical obscurity of the style will render it desirable to re- 
sume the method of a running commentary. 

The remainder of the first book is accordingly occupied 

^ If you try to convert Dntlectio eibly elimmate iU true nature and 
from a method of ducuuion into a character.” Grote, Plato, VoL i. p. 
method of cognition, you will insen- 134 note z. 
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with the analysis of the etStf, derived from Political and Ethi- 
cal materials, and arranged under the heads of the three 
branches of rhetoric, the deliberative, the epideictic, and 
the forensic ; the order in which they are actually treated. 
The 15th chapter is an appendix on the 
These are to furnish the materials of the logical iritrr€i<t. 
The ethical or indirect triarw are derived from two sources, 
the 1 J 0 OV and the vaOg, which, together with some supple- 
mentary gOrj of a peculiar kind, are treated in the first seven- 
teen chapters of the second book, the gdo<! being very sum- 
marily dealt with in the first chapter; for the analysis of its 
topics we are referred hack to the chapter on the virtues, I. 9, 
for the treatment of dpcr^ and tf>p6iaia-K ; and forwards to the 
following analysis of the -jraBr) for the topics of evvoia and 
(f>i\ia. In the 18th chapter of Bk. ii. the subject of the 
logical TTMTTftv is resumed; the koivoX rinroi are exemplified 
in c. 19, the koivoX itiarcK discussed and illustrated in c. 20, 
21, 22; and from c. 23 to the end of the book we have a se- 
lection of TOTToi described which may furnish the rhetorician 
with classes of serviceable enthymemes; then a similar selec- 
tion and illustration of fallacious enthymemes ; and finally the 
various modes of refutation and solution of arguments and 
objections appropriate to rhetoric. The third book is occu- 
pied with the treatment of style, delivery, and the divisions 
of the speech, a part of the work which is mentioned now for 
the first time in the concluding words of the second. 

Ch. 4. § 7. Aristotle begins the analysis of the various 
etSij by borrowing from Politics the principal questions and 
subjects with which the deliberative or public speaker will 
have to deal. The.se resolve themselves into five, which are 
the chief matters of national interest; viz. finance or revenue, 
(iropot), war and peace, the defence of the country, exports 
and imports, or trade, and legislation. The public speaker 
must be in some sense a statesman, so far at least as to have 
a popular knowledge of the.se and similar objects of national 
concern. The analysis will furnish him with materials for 
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his enthymemes ; and some of the items of the information 
which he must possess are given in detail under general 
heads or eU??. 

There is a very remarkable discrepancy between the two 
lists of the subjects of ordinary deliberation in a legislative 
assembly which we find here and in the Politics, iv. 4 In 
the latter we have in addition to some of the Topics of the 
Rhetoric, trvfifui'x^ia koI BtaKvaK, concluding and breaking oflf 
alliances; decisions in legal coses involving the penalties of 
death; banishment and confiscation, irepl davarov koX 
feat Sr)pevaetof; the control of the accounts of officers of state, 
•Trepl Tuv evffuvioir, whilst those of commerce (exports and im- 
ports), the defence of the country, and finance, which appear 
in the Rhetoric, are omitted. Neither of them is, or is in- 
tended to be complete and exhaustive; and why the diver- 
gence should be so unusually wide it is not easy to guess. 
Certainly the popular character of rhetoric, and the compa- 
ratively scientific treatment of Politics, will not here account 
for it 

Ch. 5. Again, happiness is the end of all human action 
individual and collective, the end therefore with reference to 
which men choose and avoid : accordingly to this all exhorta- 
tion and dissuasion must ultimately be directed. Hence the 
analysis of happiness and its parts. Here we are introduced 
into the province of Ethics, but we have no comparative 
views, no disquisitions, no airopiat, above all no scientific de- 
finition, such as we find in the Ethical treatise. The defi- 
nitions of, or rather opinions about, happiness in § 3., are all 
of the most popular kind ; they express several of the current 
and prevailing notions as to the nature and meaning of the 
term; such as are generally known, or if not, likely from 
their probability to be generally accepted. Virtue, though 
an essential element of happiness, comes more properly under 
the imheiKTiKov y€vo<! of which to teaXov, honestum, is the 
reXov; it is therefore reserved to be treated under that head, 
in c. 9. 
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Ch. 6. The end of avftfiovX^ is t 6 avfKf>ipov, ‘ the interest’ 
of the individual or the nation, especially political expe- 
diency. But all that is av/i^pov is dr^o66v, and hence ‘good’ 
is the subject of the analysis of the sixth chapter. In § 3. 
there is a series of definitions of good of precisely the same 
character as those of happiness in the chapter preceding. 
This as well as the other is introduced by the characteristic 
&rTo», let it be assumed that any of these definitions is suffi- 
cient; it is not required that they should be exact, so long as 
they are accepted and intelligible. In the first three sections 
the general principles are laid down, in the remainder of the 
chapter these are applied and illustrated. 

Ch. 7. This seventh chapter contains the application of 
the /cotvov T^os of ‘ degree,’ to paKKov kolL tirrov, to the sub- 
ject of the last, viz. good. It is introduced with the remark, 
that as we often have to choose between two good things, it 
is not enough to know what is good absolutely, but we must 
also be able to decide between two different goods, and to 
judge of them comparatively and relatively: we want to 
know what is more and less good in general and in particular 
cases, and hence the application of the topic of degree to the 
e&t) of the last chapter. 

Some of the sections of this chapter are obscure from the 
extreme brevity of expression and confusion of style : it will 
be well to explain them here, in order to avoid encumbering 
the text with long notes on the several passages. 


DminTioNS of Good repeated from Ch. 6, axd of oreateb 
AND less Good. 

Good, § 3, is that which is desirable for its own sake and 
not for any thing else : or it may be called, the universal aim, 
or object of desire : or it might be defined what every thing, 
or if not every thing, at any rate every thing that is pos- 
sessed of, or could acquire, reason and practical wisdom would 
choose (even the lower animals, or inanimate objects if they 

12 
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could get them ; compare c. 6 § 2.) and all that tends to pro- 
duce or to preserve such things; and every thing of which this 
is the accompaniment ; — here he breaks off, and introduces a 
parenthesis suggested by the first two definitions ; but that 
which is the object of all actions and aspirations is the ‘ end’, 
and it is to this end that every thing else is directed ; and 
good in the highest sense, in and for itself, is that which is 
‘thus affected’, presents these characteristics or phenomena 
{ravTa such as we have described), or stands in this relation 
to, itself ; that is, is the end in itself — such is good : and since 
the property of the greater is to exceed the less, and the less 
is contained in the greater, it necessarily follows that the 
larger number of good things is ‘ a greater good ’ than a single 
one or a smaller number; provided the one good or the smaller 
number, as the case may be, is reckoned into the account of 
the larger number in question. That is to say, for instance, 
virtue, health, wealth, strength, personal beauty are superior 
to virtue alone : but this one must be admitted into the class 
with the rest ; for it may be that virtue alone outweighs all 
the rest put together. If virtue be not ‘ enumerated with 
them’ the proposition need not be true. This is Schrader’s 
explanation of awapiOfiovfiivov, and is doubtless the tnio 
one. A different one is given by Sir A. Grant in his note on 
Eth. N. I. 7. 8. 

hrel...avdyKj] are grammatically protasis and apodosis; but 
the latter is not a consequence of the former, nor in neces- 
sary connexion with it The protasis merely states a fact, 
enumerates some different notions, and some particular varie- 
ties of ‘good’ in a general sense. The dvdyicr} does not in 
any way depend upon this, for what has the meaning and 
definition of good to do with the superiority of the larger 
number to one or fewer? The ‘necessity’ is arg^ued from 
this, that the larger number contains the smaller and the 
smaller is contained in it, omne majus continct in sc 
minus, to S’ ov evesa — ireiTovOo^, is as already olwerved 
a parenthesis suggested by the preceding. This is a not 
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very uncommon instance of Aristotelean carelessness in 
writing. 

The topic of ‘ consequence’, § 5, t 6 eirofitvov, appears in 
the Topics, F. 2. 117. 5. where it is treated more briefly than 
it is here, and only two cases included under it to hr^rBat 
vpifTtpov Kol v<rrtpov. The notion of * consequence’, rd ftre- 
<T$ai, is extended technically to attendants, concomitants, con- 
nexions of various kinds ; thus we have a prior or antecedent, 
as well as a posterior or subsequent ‘ consequent’. The same 
word, as well as its s3monym aKoXovBeiv, is often used else- 
where in the same extended signification. 

These ‘consequents’ have been already mentioned 1.6. 3., 
where only two of them, the contemporaneous, simultaneous, 
or coincident, 3/xa ; and the consequent proper, the succeed- 
ing, varepov. To these are now added the prior or ante- 
cedent, which is implied in (‘succession’ may be 

interpreted of what precedes, as well as of what succeeds, 
any thing else) and the hro/ievov Swapei ‘ the potential or 
virtual consequent or concomitant’, that which is implied in 
the other. And further in the Topics B. 8. 113. b. 15. seq. 
we find a fifth, ‘reciprocal consequents’, »J xara rrjv mrrL- 
^aaiv oKoXovOria’i^, otherwise dvTucaTtjyopovpevw, where two 
terms or propositions are ‘convertible’, dimaTpi<f>€i. 

The application of the topic to the three examples given 
is as follows. When B follows A, but not reciprocally, then A 
is greater, superior to, more important, of higher value than B. 
Thus life always follows or accompanies health ; without life 
health is impossible; or, health implies life. Consequently 
since life is necessary to health, but health is not necessary 
to life — the ‘consequence’ is not reciprocal — health in this 
point of view may be considered superior to life. This is a case 
of ‘simultaneous’ (apa) ‘consequence’ or connexion. So of 
knowledge and learning : learning necessarily implies know- 
ledge, as following, subsequent to, it, v<nepov : but the con- 
verse is not true ; knowledge, (immediate knowledge for in- 
stance, as the perceptions of the senses and the intuitive appre- 

12—2 
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hension of the vow) does not necessarily imply learning. In 
this sense therefore — it is a paradox, (mly true in this sense — 
learning may be considered superior to knowledge because it 
implies it, but not reciprocally. This I think is a fair inter- 
pretation of this second example, which is thus brought into 
conformity with the other two, as an illustration of the gene- 
ral topic of /ioXXow Kol f/TTov. Schrader however regards it 
not as an exemplification of the nile of superiority, but as a 
mere example of the second kind of consequents. His reason 
is, nec tamen de omnibus consequentium generibus proposi- 
tioncm ipsam vult intellectam, scd de iis tantum qua rcci- 
proce non consequuntur. Discere autem et scire utique 
reciprocantur : ut enim vere dixero, didicit, ergo scit ; ita 
contra pariter verum est, scit, ergo didicit. But I have 
already shown that there is a sense in which they are not 
reciprocal, that learning is not always the accompaniment of, 
or implied by, knowledge ; and so Schrader’s objection falls 
to the ground. The third example is also a ca.se of non- 
rcciprocity ; where the consequent resides perpetually or vir- 
tually Suvdfiei, ivvTTtip^ei g ■xpija’K, in the antecedent ; as 
cheating is implied, virtually contained {hnrtrdp'^ei), in 
sacrilege; by the rule, omne majus continet in se minus. 
Schrader olxserves tnily enough on the whole of this Topic, 
that it belongs rather to dialectics than to rhetoric. 

If we wish to determine, § 6, the comparative superiority 
of two things A and B, we may do so by referring them both 
to a third thing C : if the excess of A above C, is greater 
than that of B, A will be greater than B. Thus if A be 
12, B 9, and C G, 12, which exceeds 6 by a greater number 
than that by which it (6) is exceeded by 9, will be greater than 
9. Or as Schrader suggests, if the Dictator has more power 
compared with the Pra;tor than the Con.sul,\ the Dictator 
is greater th.an the Consul. A comparison of this sort must 
always be made between things of the same kind ; otherwrise 
there can be no common standard to which to refer them. 
We cannot for example compare health and wealth in this 
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way. But it seems that it never can have any practical value 
or really facilitate the determination of the comparative value 
of two given things. To take the case of motion, suggested 
by Victorius ; if we have to decide upon the relative speed 
of two horses we shall gain nothing by referring them both to 
the speed of a third : they are all referred ultimately to the 
same standard, the amount of space traversed in a given unit 
of time ; this is the real measure, and the introduction of the 
third horse rather interferes with than helps the calculation. 
The principle of the Topic is undeniably true, but as it seems 
to me useless to the Rhetorician. 

Ch. 8. The orator must not only be acquainted with 
the manners, customs, institutions, resources, deficiencies, 
and all that the true interest of the state requires, but he 
must also be conversant with the various forms of existing 
governments; because political expediency is his end and 
object, and this expediency or state interest has immediate 
reference to the form of government, consists in fact in things 
which tend to maintain it in its integrity', and it is by an 
appeal to their interest that people are most readily per- 
suaded. Besides this, it is the governing body whose ‘ decla- 
rations’ or decisions give the law to the people, and the 
governing body varies in every different form of constitution ; 
and therefore the public speaker must be acquainted with the 
nature of the governing body, and its several varieties under 
the various forms of government §§12. Accordingly a very 
brief description is given of the existing constitutions under 
four heads, democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, and monarchy. 

The treatment of this subject in the present chapter, as 
compared with Polit III. 7 — 18. and iv, and Eth. Nic. viii. 
12., in which it is likewise handled, affords an excellent 
illustration of the difference between the methods appropriate 
to a scientific and a popular treatise such as Rhetoric. The 
divisions and definitions of forms of government as they are 

* The oaDititotion is the state's life. Pol. Iv. ii. sub init. ^ roXire^a 
fiiot rlt 4m r<iX<wt. 
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here described are merely such as were popularly current 
and recognised by the popular language; compare Polit. iv. 
7. init; and because they were so recognised would serve 
best for a popular and general audience: whereas in the 
Ethics the division is totally dlfierent and much more exact ; 
and in the Politics the different constitutions are all care- 
fully studied and analysed in detail, definitions discussed, 
and a scientific division — the same essentially as that which 
is proposed in the Ethics — established'. Or again compare 
the requirements of the practical statesman or deliberative 
orator as they are described here in the Rhetoric with the 
objects of inquiry laid down and enumerated in the Politics, 
at the opening of Book iv, and again at the conclusion of the 
second chapter, as falling within the province of the scientific 
statesman or Political Philosopher. 

The study of the various forms of government is likewise 
necessary to the deliberative orator for the purpose of giving 
an ‘ Ethical ’ character to his speech, (see alwve p. 110) by the 
introduction of what may be called in general terms a 
political character or tone. A certain tone and certain 
sentiments and language are peculiar to the members of each 
state according to the nature of the constitution under which 
they live. The citizen of a democratic republic has views 
and sentiments and associations and a set of terms in con- 
formity with these, and will not listen with patience to 
expressions or suggestions which are not in conformity with 
them; he will disapprove of oligarchical or monarchical 
sentiments, and be pleased with such expressions as fall in 
with his own notions and experience and habits of thinking. 
The orator must accommodate his language to these associ- 
ations, and use democratic language to the members of a 
democracy, oligarchical to an oligarchical audience, and so 


^ I will rcserre foe an Appendix at 
the end of this book an account of 
these two classifications, to one of 
which Aristotle himself refers ua, § 7, 


and compare them with those of 
Plato, which we find in his Politicus 
and Kepublic. See Appendix A. to 
Bk. I. 
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on for the rest: to ftiv yap exaanf^ jrtSavvnmnr mayKfi 
irpot ijca<miv tTvat. § 6 . 

With the eighth chapter the analysis of the deliberative 
branch of rhetoric is brought to an end. It concludes -with 
a brief summary of the contents of the preceding chapters, 
4 — 8 , and the remark that the mode of treatment of these 
topics has been in accordance with the requirements of tlio 
present occasion; that is to say, popular, in conformity with 
the ‘probable’ and popular nature of the materiab of the 
subject The author refers his readers to the Politics for a 
fuller and more exact discussion of the matters handled in 
the last chapter. Btr/Kpi^errai yap iv roU iroXtrucotv wtpi 
Toinav. 

Ch. 9. The second branch of rhetoric, the hnSeiKTiiciv 
yofot, here taken out of its usual order — it is usually put last 
as the least important of the three — is dispatched in a single 
chapter. Its contents are the objects of praise and censure, 
hraivot; and 1^6709 being the ends and the constituent parts 
of the declamatory species. From these therefore all its 
topics must be derived ; and we consequently have to analyse 
aperri and Koxia, ro koXop and to alaypltv, and in general 
all that merits and generally receives praise and blame. 

The definitions of virtue and the virtues at the com- 
mencement of this chapter illustrate, like that of happiness 
in c. 5. § 3. and of good in c. C. § 2., and the Classification 
of Constitutions in the preceding, the popular method of 
treatment required by Rhetoria It is worth while to com- 
pare the definition of virtue as it is presented here with the 
celebrated one of the Nicomachean Ethics, li. 6 . “Virtue” 
it is here said § 4, “ as is generally supposed (<u? Soku), is 
a faculty capable of supplying or producing and preserv- 
ing good things; or a faculty capable of conferring many 
great services or benefits, in fact of doing any thing in 
every thing.” This last part of the definition, which is, 
as Victorius tells us, a proverbial phrase, implies an uni- 
versal ability or capacity, exercised with a good object in 
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view — that is. if we are to repeat evepytruaj with iravTuv, 
and not rather to understand the more general TottjTucij as 
implied in it, which I rather prefer, as expressing universal 
ability or excellence in any thing, without any qualification. 
Tliis includes all ‘excellence’ of every kind, physical, mental, 
and moral. Now contrast this with the Ethical definition. 
“Virtue is a fixed, permanent, conscious, developed, acquired 
state (all this Ls implied in fft?) of mind or character, mani- 
festing itself in a deliberate moral purpose (wpoeuperiK^), 
residing in a mean state, relative to ourselves (no absolute 
standard of morality), the mean being determined by reason- 
ing or calculation QJr/a), not however by the individual, 
subjective, calculation, but by the general, oljective, standard, 
of practical wisdom, or the (concrete) man of practical wis- 
dom (<u? av 6 <l>p6viiMn opia-etev).” 

The difference between the definitions of the individual 
virtues in the two treatises is not so glaring. The lists of 
virtues given here and in the Ethics, ii. 7., are substantially 
identical. In the Rhetoric the nameless mean between 
(^iXoTipia and a^CKompia is omitted, doubtless because it is 
nameless, and would therefore not be recognised by a popular 
audience: and for the same reason the three social and 
conversational virtues {wepl \6ya>v ical icoivavias:), d\r,0eia, a 
frank, straightforward plainness and simplicity in language 
and demeanour, (the mean between bragging and swagger- 
ing, dXa^oveia, and mock -humility, elpaveia ) ; eiTpaireXia, or 
well-bred pleasantry ; and ^ikia, friendliness of manner, are 
excluded; being invented by Aristotle himself, and not com- 
monly accepted as virtues; and with them, the so-called 
virtues consisting in a mean state of two emotions or feelings, 
irdBri, viz. alZw modesty, and vipeaK righteous indignation'. 
The two intellectual virtues, (Eth. Nic. vi.) <ro<f>ia speculative 
wisdom, or philosophy, and <f>p6v7jtrK practical wisdom, the 
special virtue of the statesman (a practical philosopher) are 

' On moral indignation, see Whewell, Elem. of Moralitjr, § 56. 
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introduced; and justice, which in the Ethics is reserved for 
subsequent and separate treatment. The chapter is mainly 
occupied with the analysis into their ftSij of dprri} and Ka^ta, 
koKov and aUrxp6v. Besides the episode on hraivtx; and 
iyKWfuov in §§ 33, 84 which I reserve for the appendix to this 
book*, we have one more general observation, which deserves 
to be quoted here, in § 4(X that, namely, of all the xoipd etBij 
— meaning tottoi, with which are here included the two 
uuiversal instruments of reasoning — that of av^<n<i ‘ ampli- 
fication’, is most appropriate to this epideictic branch of 
rhetoric; the example, irapaBetyfia, to the deliberative, be- 
cause we decide upon the future by a divination or presenti- 
ment derived from the past; and the enthymeme to the 
forensic, because past facts most readily admit of being proved 
by reason of their uncertainty. 

Ch. 10. In this chapter we pass to the judicial or fo- 
rensic kind of rhetoric, of which the parts are accusation and 
defence, and the end justice and injustice (explained as be- 
fore). Hence an analysis of the latter, and the study of the 
feelings and impulses, the characters and objects, of wrong 
doers, are necessary for the forensic pleader: and this falls 
naturally under three heads; 1st the objects and causes and 
motives which lead men to commit wrong; 2nd the charac- 
ters of the wrong doers; and 3rd the characters and con- 
ditions that render men liable to wrong. Injustice or wrong 
doing assumes the forms of different vices according to the 
kind of defect which predominates permanently or at the 
moment, and inclines the vicious man to go wrong in that 
particular direction, and also according to the circumstances 
of the case and the particular temptation offered. Thus 
aZucla may be manifested in illiberality in affairs of money, 
of licentiousness in bodily pleasures, of cowardice in danger, 
and so on for the rest. Tl)€8e subjects either have been al- 
ready treated in the analysis of the virtues in c. 9, or are re- 

' On fravot, lyfiiiuan, paKopieiUt and ^ 33, 34, lee Ap- 

pendix B. to Bk. I. 
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served for future treatment in the 2nd book with the iraOrj. 
So that we proceed at once to the consideration, as aforesaid, 
of the motives and objects of wrong doing, of the characters 
of wrong doers, and of those who are most exposed to ill 
treatment and wrong. § 5. And first we must determine 
the motives or causes of wrong doing, what are the objects 
and aims which men propose to tliemselves either to pursue 
or avoid when they commit injustice: it is plainly the ac- 
cuser’s business to see how many and what sort of these uni- 
versal motives are applicable to the defendant; the latter must 
discover how many and which of them he is not liable to be 
suspected of, and are not applicable to his case. The treat- 
ment of this subject occupies the remainder of this chapter 
and c. 11. The two remaining topics are analysed in c. 12. 
The sources or causes of all action, and therefore of justice 
and injustice are seven; three external and beyond our con- 
trol, accident, nature (natural disposition or tendency), and 
external force or compulsion: and four of which the cause 
and origin lie within ourselves, which subjects them to our 
control; habit, reasoning or calculation, passion, that is, anger 
and resentment, and desire. § 8. A detailed examination of 
these — which they well deserve — would, if introduced here, 
occiipy too much space, and divert attention from our present 
object, which is to supply a connected genei-al account of 
Aristotle’s system of rhetoric, and a guiding thread through 
its details. I have therefore treated them separately in an 
Appendix to this first book (Appendix C), where they are 
examined, and illustrated (or obscured — this especially in the 
case of Tvxn — ) by a comparison with the treatment which 
they receive in other passages of the author’s works. 

Ch. 11. It is found from the analysis of the last of these, 
desire, as a spring of action, that pleasure as well as genuine 
good is the object of our desires, and therefore a proper sub- 
ject for rhetorical inquiry. Good, in the sha|)e of t 6 avii<f>ipop, 
a man’s real interest, has been already analysed, c. 6: and we 
may now therefore proceed at once to the consideration of 
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pleasure. This is accordingly done; and after a repeated 
warning, § 19, that we are to look for no scientific cxactne.ss 
in our definitions, but only that they shall be clear and intel- 
ligible, there follows in c. 11, the promised analysis of plea- 
sure, with which the chapter is entirely occupied. I will 
deal with this subject as I have done with the sources of 
action in the preceding chapter, and for the same reason; 
and a similar examination of pleasure, and comparison with 
Aristotle’s views of it as expressed elsewhere, will be found in 
Appendix D at the end of this book. 

Ch. 12. is devoted to the analysis of the two remaining 
heads of the treatment of dSiKia, viz. the characters and dis- 
positions, which (1) dispose, and (2) expose, men to wrong, 
irwv expvre; /ral rlvat dSiicova-i. § 1. 

Ch. 13. In this chapter we have an analysis and classifi- 
cation of actions, right and wrong, just and unjust, for the 
use of the forensic orator, or pleader in a court of law. These 
have a double division in reference to laws and persons ; 
each of which again admits of two subdivisions. Laws are 
either (1) special, whether written or unwritten, or (2) universal 
and natural : and offences or wrongs, (and their opposites, right 
and just acts) may be committed against (or beneficial to) 
either (1) individuals, as adultery or assault, or (2) the state 
or community, to koivov, as desertion; and similarly the op- 
posites. §§ 1 — 4. The distinction here taken is the same as 
that upon which the distinction of civil and criminal procedure 
Is made to rest in the Attic law. The grievance complained of, 
which has to be adjusted or punished, is an injury either to a 
private indivitlual (wpo? eva koX (apuTfievov, § 3), or to society 
at large: the former is the object of a civil action, dyatv ffijov. 
Suer) iSia, or SucT] in its special sense ; the latter of a criminal 
prosecution dr/dv Sr)/j,6aio^, SIkt] (in its general sense) S7]fio<ria, 
yparf)^ : here the state is aggrieved, and therefore 6 ffovKofie- 
vtx!, any duly qualified citizen, may prefer an indictment. But 
the latter is again sulnlividcd into the cases, in which (1) the 
offence against the individual is immediate, and against the 
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state mediate, and that (2) wherein the state is immediately 
offended, and the individual mediately. In the former of 
these two cases the process would be properly denominated 
t^ia ypa<f>^, a criminal prosecution or indictment (such is the 
case of Demosthenes against Midias); in the latter Brj/i.o<Tla 
ypcufxj, a state prosecution, or impeachment ; though in fact 
these terms are seldom found in actual use. See Meier u. 
Schdmann, Attische Process, £k. iii. § 2. 

We have next, § 5, a definition of to dBuceujOeu ‘ wrong 
received’, which is, ‘to suffer intentional injustice’; in accord- 
ance with the statement already made, c. 10, § 3, that injustice, 
to be such, must always be intentional. The debberate inten- 
tion is thus necessary to constitute an act of real ‘injustice’, and 
forms the characteristic mark of dSwceiv and oBiKtiiio, by which 
it is distinguished from a mere accident, and dfiapn}- 

/m a mistake ; though by either of these the same amount of 
positive injury may be inflicted ; vice and crime being always 
characterised by the irpoaipeoK, § 10. The voluntary inten- 
tion is determined by knowledge ; that is, by the particular 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case — as of the nature 
and instruments of any particular act in question, such as 
the foil which has lost its button and so become a dangerous 
weapon, or the gun that was loaded when it was thought to 
have been discharged. In such a case the particular igno- 
rance is admitted in excuse of the act, which does not now 
amount to a crime ; though death may equally ensue from 
a mistake or an accident, and the injury be as great as it 
could be if it were inflicted with malice prepense. But gene- 
ral ignorance, of moral distinctions or right and wrong, can- 
not similarly be pleaded in extenuation or justification of a 
crime committed : here the agent is responsible for the 
knowledge of them, as well as for the formation of his own 
habits and character : herein in fact lies the distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice. See further in Eth. Nic. ni. 2 (Bekk.). 
Hence we have, § 7, the following distinction of various 
classes of eyKXyftara, charges, complaints, actions, prosecu- 
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tions. Thej have reference either to one individual, or to 
the community at large ; a wrong may be committed (1) in 
ignorance, afiaprrjua, or (2) unintentionally, by mere accident, 
dTv;^/Mx, or (3) with full knowledge and intention ; and in the 
latter case either with deliberate immoral evil purpose, wpoe- 
XofUvov, or (4) intentionally and with knowledge, hut in a fit 
of uncontrollable passion, Bia irado<t, i.e. Bviiiw or 
This same subject is also discussed in Eth. Nic. V. 10. (Bekk.), 
where four degrees of wrong or criminality are distinguished, 
which correspond precisely with those already given from the 
Rhetoric*. okovt<k is the accidental case, drv;^/ia; ayvoovv- 
T<xs the error or mistake, anapmuia ; and of the two cases 
where the act is ^jc irpocupe<Tew<i, the one is an aBhcrifui, 
intentional but not deliberate, as a wrong committed in an 
overpowering fit of passion, prj irpoPov\eva(K\ the last only is 
the real genuine oBikIo, showing as it does the malus animus, 
the engrained evil habit, the the confirmed state of vice, 
or the malice prepense, Trpovota, of the uBtiun properly so 
called. The threefold division, with which I commenced 
this paragraph, is the more usual one, and I think simpler 
and better. It is found in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 5. § 9, 10. 
And to this Aristotle himself returns later on in this Chap- 
ter, § 16. Compare also, Magn. Mor. I. 34. §§ 26, 7, 8*. 

Next, in §§ 9 — 11, we have a little disquisition upon the 
definition of crime and the distinctions of crimes, which in a 
subsequent treatise on rhetoric woxild have come under the 
head of the <rra<r<? opiK^, one of the variously classified <rra- 


^ This preoiM corrospondence espe- 
cU]!y in * cate where, at with thU 
fourfold diritinn, the riew it certainly 
not the uiual one, might fumith an 
argument in favour of attributing the 
fifth book of the Nioom. Ethica to 
Aristotle rathef than Eudemua But 
I refrain from entering on this tbomy 
eubject. 

* Themiatius, Orat. I. p. 15. 0. 
(quoted by Gaiaford) giving au ac- 


count of this claaaificatioD, abeurdlj 
enough deacribee d^d/rrif/ia aa 
Klrtfcit 1 ) 

6pyi^ wpoi^dkKofUnft, ed awfp- 

dX0KXl}/>0V KUr^ 

fiari; thereby identifying iitidpTiffia 
with the third of Aristotle’a four 
claaaee, acta $vfi 6 w or wdSot, 
omitting the true ifidprrftM altogether. 
Gaiaford takes no notice of the blun* 
der. 
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<rtK, ffUUu%, or logal Issues'. It is here called the eviypaftfut, 
tl»e inscription or dfrsignation of the offence, which deter- 
mines the m^sle of trying the case, and the court before 
which it should V»e Viroiight for trial. The same blow, for 
example, may be interpreted as an act of v^ptv and render 
the culprit liable to a ypcuf>^ or public prosecution; or as a 
simple aUta or assault, in which case the penalty or amends 
may U; s*:ttled by a ciinj or private action between the parties; 
and similarly the same act may be construed either as sacri- 
lege UpoavXta, or as mere theft KXonrri ; and so on. This 
status is called in Latin nomen or hnitio, by Cicero and 
Quintilian. The ‘status’ in general are termed dft^ur^TiT^ 
o€i<!, in Rhet. HI. IG. G and 17. I ; it wa.s not till later that 
they received the technical name of <rrda€K- Aristotle seems 
here to inclutle another of the <rTo<r«? with the optxi;, which 
is usually distinguished from it ; namely Trotonyv or qualitas : 
and in fact the two are not always very clearly distinguish- 
able. As we shall be called upon in pleading our causes to 
apply the propi.'r names to the charges which we bring, and 
to distinguish the several 'qualities’ of offences, it is neces- 
sary to be so far acquainted with these definitions and dis- 
tinctions of crimes, as to know what is the legal interpretation 
of theft, murder, a<lultery, “ in order that, whether we 

wish to prove that such and such an act comes under such 
and such a legal designation, or the contrary, we may be able 
to construe it fairly and aright.” § 10. 

The remainder of the Chapter is occupied with the ques- 
tion of the difference between to hUaiov and eirteUfui or 
equity, together with the distinctions of vofiov ytypapnevm 
and vop^i dypaif)oi, which are connected with the former. 
The latter of the two subjects shall Ik? reserved for separate 
treatment in the Appendix to this book (Appendix E); the 
former, eejuity, shall be considered here. 

Eeplity, wo are told, § 13, “ is a kind of justice, but 

' On th« cTiijut or «Utui and their divisiona see note on Bhet ni. ij. 
ill tliif Introduction. 
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beyond the written law,” t6 napd tov yeypa/xfiivov vofiov 
hUvuov, This omission of the legislature is partly inten- 
tional, partly unintentional ; the latter, when something that 
should have been inserted and defined is overlooked; the 
former, when it is necessary to lay down a general rule, and 
this rule has exceptions which cannot be foreseen and de- 
termined ; and also by reason of the infinite variety of possi- 
ble cases that may arise, no two of which are exactly alike. 
Whence the universal rules of law require constant modifica- 
tion and adaptation to circumstances, and this is equity, 
‘the mitigation of the austerity’ (Sopater ap. Stob. in Gais- 
ford’s Not. Var.) or the relaxation of the exact rigour of the 
written law, and a leaning to the side of mercy, indulgence) 
liberality. So to ^wtei/ce? is defined in Eth. Nic. V. 10., irra- 
v6pd(ofia vofiov ^ iWeivec Bid to KodoXov, “ a rectification of 
the (written) law, to supply deficiencies consequent upon its 
universality.” And in the same chapter we find the follow- 
ing ; “ when it is necessary to speak generally, and impossible 
to do so with rigorous exactness, the law takes the general 
case, lays down the general rule ; being well aware of the 
error committed, but right nevertheless. For the error is not 
in the law nor in the legislator, but in the nature of the case 
or circumstances.” No law for instance can enter into all 
details, and provide for all exceptional cases in determining 
penalties in exact proportion to the size or material of a 
weapon with which a wound has been inflicted. It lays down 
a general rule ; a wound inflicted by an iron weapon, or by 
iron in general, renders the offender liable to such and such a 
penalty. But this must not be so rigorously interpreted as 
to bring, under its operation the case of a man who happens 
to be wearing an iron ring upon the hand with which he 
strikes a blow : because here he is only following a usual 
custom, and the nature and character of the instrument that 
inflicts the wound in no respect aggravates the crime. But 
the law cannot foresee and provide for all this infinite variety 
of special cases ; and here therefore equity steps in to miti- 
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gate and modify its rigorous application, § 14. Quintilian, 
Inst. Orat. vii. 6. 8, quotes an exactly similar case. Qui 
nocte cum ferro deprehensus fuerit, alligetur. Cum anulo 
ferreo inventum magistratus alligavit. The law had enacted 
that any one found abroad at night " with iron in his hand*”, 
meaning of course ‘armed with a steel weapon’, was liable to 
be taken up and put in prison. The magistrate acting 
upon the general rule apprehended a man who wore an iron 
ring : ‘ equity’ would have required that an exception should 
be made in this case. 

Equity therefore in its widest sense is ‘merciful consi- 
deration’. It takes into account, and makes allowance for 
aTVjf^IJMTa and afiaprofurra, (see above on § 5.) accidents 
and mistakes, distinguishing them from real injustice or 
crime, ahixia, nhiicrffia, which is wrong done with deliberate 
evil intent, § 16. And all leanings to the side of mercy, 
compassion for and sympathy with human infirmities, is of 
the nature of equity. In the three following sections, down 
to the end of the chapter, this quality of hrieUtia is further 
illustrated by the enumeration of several tottoi, or collections 
of cases in which it shows itself. As, for instance, in looking 
to the lawgiver rather than the law in interpreting the latter; 
(this is explained by Eth. Nic. v. 11;. 1137. b. 20. o Kav 6 vofio- 
0eT7j<! avr6<i oJtok av eivoi ixel Trapdv, sal el ^Sei ivofiodertjo'ev 
av), and to the meaning rather than the words of the law itself; 
and to the intention rather than the action in estimating the 
degree of criminality; and to the whole rather than to a part 
of any transaction; and to the past or general character 
rather than the present temper of an offender : to remember 
benefits rather than injuries, and benefits received rather 
than tho.se conferred; to put up with wrong; to prefer an 
amicable, to a violent or legal, settlement of a dispute; or if 
it cannot be decided in this way, to prefer arbitration, where 

’ Our language here does not admit secondly the same word will stand 
of the same degree of ambiguity as for the Mmn ' of the ring, and the 
the Latin. For first ferro may mean *tteel' of the sword or dagger, 
both ' in * and * on * * bis band ’ : and 
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equity is the rule, to a law court where the judge usually 
decides by the letter of the law : all characteristic of a con- 
siderate, candid, fair, merciful, forgiving, temper, and spirit 
and disposition ; and expressing a character far more amiable 
than any of the so-called virtues — which are in reality so 
many characters — of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

Ch. 14i. In this chapter the common topic of degree, t6 
fiaXXov Kol ^TTov, is applied to injustice, as it was before to 
t 6 drfo66v in c. 7. 

Ch. 15, the last of the book, is occupied with the examina- 
tion and analysis of the are^voi Triareit, already briefly 
referred to in i. 2. 2. These, according to Aristotle, are five 
in number; laws, evidence of various kinds, ndprupev, the 
question fiaaavo<t, contracts or documents (tabulae. Quint.), 
and oaths. The contents of this chapter furnish a very 
striking illustration of that characteristic of rhetoric (and 
dialectics) which has been previously noticed, viz. that it 
ravavria (rvW.oyl^eTeu; I. 1. 12. and elsewhere. Every argu- 
ment or topic of this chapter can be retorted against the 
opponent; the aflflrmative or negative of every proposition 
stated is alike susceptible of proof. §§ 1. 2. 

And first of the use to be made of laws in the pleadings of 
the law courts and discussions of the general assembly. If this 
written law happen to be against us the following tottoi, 
classes of arguments, will be serviceable. First of all we may 
appeal to the unwritten, universal laws [see c. 13. 3. 2. and 
Append. E. to Bk. I :], and to the equitable construction of the 
written ones, in opposition to the strict letter of the law, as fur- 
nishing the grounds of a fairer decision: or wo may say that 
the juror’s oath, that he will decide according ‘to the best of 
his judgment’, shows by the latitude it allows him that he was 
not intended always to follow the precise words of the written 
law : or that equity and the universal law never vary 
because they are ‘according to nature’, whilst written laws are 
liable to constant change; and quote Sophocles’ Antigone' in 
' Antig. 4^0. Kq. 


13 
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confinnation of our view: similarly we may argue that real 
justice is ‘true’, that is, certain and infallible, and salutary 
to man and society, whereas the justice of the written law 
is a mere apparent or sham justice, which is liable to 
numerous errors and can not satisfy the wants of society and 
lay down a rule suiScient to meet all cases that may arise. 
Summum jus is often summa injuria; and hence it is said 
that the written law “ does not do the proper work of the 
law", does not fulfil its proper function, which is to do justice 
equally to all. Cic. de Leg. i. 15. And further we may say, 
that the judge is like a tester of coin, and it is his very oflBce 
to distinguish between spurious and genuine justice. Again, 
that it is the sign of a better man to appeal to, practise, and 
abide by, the unwritten rather than the written law [because 
the latter enforces obedience by inflicting penalties of which 
fear therefore is the motive, and a base one; whereas the 
obedience to unwritten law is spontaneous; it is a proof of a 
nobler and better nature, a more generous spirit, a more 
confirmed habit of virtue, to do right spontaneously, without 
the expectation of reward or dread of penalty. See Rhet i. 
7. §§ 12 and 16. Odemnt peccare boni virtutis amore; 
Oderunt peccare mali formidine poen.x*.]: or again, if the 
WTitten law that is opposed to us be also in opposition to any 
other popular law in good repute, or be self-contradictory, 
or clash with another law of the same coile; of the latter case 
(Victor.) an instance is when, as sometimes happens, one law 
enacts that all contracts be valid, whilst another interdicts 
the entering into any engagement contrary to the law. 
Again we must examine the law to see if its terms are am- 
biguous, so as to be able to twist it either way to our pur- 
pose, and decide according to which of the two constructions* 


^ In this passage is the duc- 

tus legis, as we snv ductus litteranim. 
Via ct ratio > !i legem in haoc 
vel illam partem. IL Stephens, ap. 
Gaisf. that is, the given to it, 
the constructwn put upon it, ro ZlKatm 


is rb atept^oSUato^ the letter of the 
law; TO ffCfitpffiOT here represents the 
equitable or liberal interpretation 
which forms part of the notion of 
equity — supr. c. 13. 
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the rule of strict justice or of expediency — as either happens 
to suit us— can be applied to the interpretation of it; and 
then treat, or use, it accordingly. Lastly we may urge that 
circumstances have altered since the enactment of the law, 
and therefore that it no longer applies. §§ 3 — 10. 

If on the other hand the written law favours our side of 
the question, we must interpret the oath that the dicasts 
take to decide “according to the best of their judgment,” 
not as implying the right to give any decision beyond the 
letter of the law, or to modify its application in any way, but 
that it is administered merely to save them from the guilt 
of perjury in case they happen to mistake the meaning of 
the law. Secondly, in maintaining the superiority of the 
written law when it tells in our favour, and the consequent 
expediency of abiding by its decision, we may use the follow- 
ing argument. It may he laid down as a general principle 
“that no one chooses abstract or absolute good, but that 
which is good to himself”, that viz. which is adapted to his 
particular wants and circumstances. (And this is probably 
a reference to Rhet. i. 7. 3.5. where it is afiSrmed that the 
particular good by the individual is superior to good in general 
or absolute good.) Hence wo infer (this is Schrader’s ex- 
planation) that the actual written laws of a given state being 
deliberately adapted to the persons and circumstances of the 
members of that state, and to the security of its government, 
are to be preferred to those which upon abstract and general 
considerations might be regarded as the absolute best: they 
are therefore to be carefully maintained and none of their 
enactments disregarded or infringed. [This is a genuine 
specimen of a rhetorical enthymeme. The major premiss 
is expressed in the general rule or principle laid down, the 
minor and conclusion being both omitted.] Again we may 
argue that not to use the laws or law is as bad as having 
none at all: as they are enacted so must they be applied. 
Or we may derive a rule from the other arts and apply it to 
legislation. In every art the artist is the supreme authority. 
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No patient should try to be ‘wiser than his physician’; nor 
should the judgment of any tStoJnj? be preferred to that of 
the accomplished artist, the man of skill in his profession. 
The mischief cause<l by any eiTor that the physician or 
professional person, in this case the lawgiver, may commit, 
is outweighed by the danger of weakening the authority of 
the ruling power: the habit of disobedience is a worse evil 
than any mistake that the legislator can make. Or lastly, 
that to seek to be wiser than the laws is the very thing that 
is forbidden by all laws that are approved. §§ 11, 12. 

Next of evidence. On this subject we have first to 
distinguish the kinds of evidence ; and we find that there is a 
twofold division of witnesses and authorities, first into old 
and new, ancient and modern or contemporary, and again 
into those that share the risk and those that do not, but are 
outside (efo)) or beyond the reach of all danger. ‘Ancient 
Witnesses” are poets, whose verses are sometimes quoted as 
evidence and anthorities for the past, as prophets and di- 
viners are for the future: proverbs likewise are used as 
confirmatory evidence in support of a general precept or 
advice offered. To this class of modem, recent, contempo- 
rary Avitnesses or authorities, belong all living men of weight 
and reputation {yvmpifioi), who have already pronounced 
sentence or given a decision upon any question that happens 
to be under discussion, as Eubulus quoted a saying of Plato 
as an authority in his speech against Chares. To the class 
of contemporary witnesses belong likewise all those who share 
the risk of a trial in wliich they are giving evidence, in so far 
as they are liable to penalties net merely if they are found 
guilty, but even if they are suspected, [Sofaart, so Victor.] 
of perjur)': whereas the ancient witnes.ses, being long dead 
and gone, are of course exempt from all chance of danger or 
punishment. This latter class of witnes.ses who actually 
appear in court and run the risk of being punished for false 

^ Compare Cic. Top. xx. 78. ora- ex quorum et dictie et ecriptiB sepe 
tores, philosopbos, poetas, historicon, auctoritas petitur ad faciendam fidem. 
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evidence can only testify to facts: whether such and such a 
thing has been done (yeyovf) or not, whether so and so is 
true (l(7T() or not: in the decision of questions relating to 
the quality of an act, as whether it is just or unjust, expe- 
dient or inexpedient (the introduction of these latter words 
shows that evidence given in the general assembly, in favour 
for example of any scheme of policy, as well as the courts of 
law is here taken into account), they can have no voice: 
this indeed is not the office of the witness, but of the judge. 
[Also by the hypothesis, they are only ordinary every day 
people, and not jurists or philosophers; who can state facts, 
but cannot set up for authorities as to the nature and quality 
of actions.] Of the three classes of witnesses already enume- 
rated, the ancients, the living authorities, and those that 
appear in court to give evidence, the first are by far the most 
trustworthy, because they are absolutely out of the reach of 
corruption; their judgments have received the sanction of 
time and stood the test of examination, and as authorities 
are absolutely unexceptionable. The second class are also 
very trustworthy, but in a less degree. These are they that 
pronounce their decisions from a distance (avtoOev), not on 
the spot like the witnesses actually present in court; that is 
to say, have pronounced it some time before the similar 
question, actually under discussion,, had arisen. §§ 13 — 16. 

Arguments on the subject (i. e. the value) of evidence are 
of the following kind. If you have no witnesses to produce 
yourself, you may argue that the decision should rest upon 
the probabilities of the case; and that this in fact is the 
meaning of deciding — as the juror’s oath runs — ‘according to 
the best of one’s judgment;’ or you may say that probabilities 
cannot be bribed to impose upon one, witnesses may; and 
that they can never be found guilty of perjury. [This topic 
is excellently illustrated by a passage of Cicero pro Cselio 
c. 9. quoted by Victorius]. If you. have witnesses and your 
adversary has not, you can urge that probabilities are not re- 
sponsible, not amenable to justice, or subject to penalty, and 
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that the evidence of witnesses would never have been re- 
quired at all in a case, if mere arguments had been sufficient 
for the investigation of it. Witnesses may bo called either in 
our own defence or against the antagonist; and they give 
evidence either to facts or character; so that plainly no one 
ever need be at a loss for serviceable evidence : for if we can- 
not produce evidence of fact, either in agreement with our 
own case or opposed to that of our adversary, at all events as 
a pis aller we can always find witnesses prepared to give tes- 
timony as to character, either to our own virtues and respec- 
tability, or to the worthlessness of our opposite. So far of 
witnesses in general. If we have any particular point to 
prove about a witness, as that he is friendly, or hostile, or in- 
different, or of good or bad character, or intermediate, neither 
the one nor the other, we must derive our proofs from the 
same sources and materials from which we take our ordinary 
rhetorical arguments, or enthymemes. These are the ei&ri, here 
called by the general name of tottoi, the materials of enthy- 
memes. Thus, if we want to show that a witness is fidendly 
or the reverse we must have recourse to the analysis of the 
TTaffrj of <pi\ia and ex^P’*' where we shall find the 

indications and manifestations of these affections described, 
(Rhet. II. 4.), which we must then apply to our aigument: or 
if we desire to make him appear respectable or infamous, we 
refer to the characteristics of virtue and vice described under 
the TOTTot, or rather etSi;, of dpenj and Kcucia in I. 9. §§ 17 — 
19. 

On the subject of contracts, bonds, or agreements of any 
kind expressed in writing, (documents, tabulae, Cicero and 
Quintilian), the speech may be made use of either for magni- 
fying or destroying their credit with the judges ; our course 
of procedure being determined by the consideration whether 
we or our adversaries have such documents to produce. 
Their credit will be in exact proportion to the respectability 
of their subscribers (“ those who have put their names upon 
them”) and custodians; the latter because the int^rity of 
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those who have had them in their keeping is a proof that 
they have not been tampered with. And hence it appears 
that these may be dealt with in precisely the same way for 
the purpose of establishing or destroying their credit as we 
have already described in the case of witnesses. When there 
is no question about the existence of the contract, if it be on 
our side (olKtias), all that we have to do is to “magnify" it, 
or uphold its credit One way of effecting this is to call it a 
“ law;” because a contract may really be considered as a pri- 
vate or special and partial law; and it is not the contract 
that gives vaUdity to the law, but the law to a legal contract. 
In fact, speaking generally, the law itself may be regarded as 
a contract*, and therefore to violate its conditions {aTnarelv, 
disobey it) or to attempt to upset it, is the same thing as 
abolishing or cancelling a law. And besides this, most of the 
ordinary dealings of men with one another (g-in/aX^Ar/fiara), 
as buying and selling, letting and hiring, in fact all voluntary 
transactions, are matters of contract; so that if contracts be 
invalidated, all ci’.stomary intercourse of men with one an- 
other is as good as abolished. All the other arguments ap- 
propriate to this subject lie so entirely upon the surface, that 
they may be passed over here as obvious. If our opponent 
have the documents upon his side, first, we may argue from 
the analogous case of an adverse law; viz. that it would be 
strange indeed if we were compelled to abide by a de- 
fective or unjust contract, whilst we hold that illframed and 


^ TUelaw A contract, r6/iot 
Tbii U positive law, lex scripta, not 
the Kw 6 tt Aypa^ot which is 

natural and moral law. These posi- 
tive obligatioDS, variously detemiiued 
in different communities, have been 
taken by these societies upon them- 
selves, and the members have agreed 
together, as it were, have entered into 
a sort of (implied) contract with one 
another to conform to them. This 


remark is not intended to give any 
countenance to the sophistical doo- 
trioe, maintained by Tbrasymachns 
and Calliclee and Hobbes, that all law 
is a mere convention of society, and 
has no absolute basis or principles. 
Bee Whewell, £ 1 . of Mor. §§ 96 and 
8 16 on the 'social contract,' and a rimi- 
lar observation in Arist. Pol. 1. 6. init. 
compare iii. 9. 8. kal 6 phfuyt 
xoi lyyvijriji d\Xi)Xoif tww diKoluw, 
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injurious laws are not to be obeyed. Or, secondly, that it is 
for the judge, and not the contract, to decide the question at 
issue; no mere written agreement ought to weigh against 
general considerations of justice. And, as supplementary to 
and enforcing this latter argument, we may proceed to say 
that justice cannot be changed or perverted, have its nature 
altered, by fraud or force, because it is natural ov 

voiup ) ; whereas contracts are altered by fraud, under false 
impressions and pretences, and under compulsion. Besides 
this, we may examine the contract to see if it is opposed 
to any law, written or universal ; and of the former to those 
of our own or of foreign countries; and next, to any other 
contracts antecedent or subsequent; and then argue, either 
that the later one is valid, and therefore the earlier, which 
contradicts it, must be invalid, or else the earlier is right 
(sound, valid, legal), and the later a fraud; whichever 
happens to suit our case. Also we may take expediency into 
account, and try to show that the fulfilment of this contract 
in question would be contrary to the interest of the judg^es : 
and a number of other topics of the same kind, too obvious 
to require enumeration. §§ 20 — 25. 

Torture, the question, furnishes a kind of evidence, which 
is supposed to be especially trustworthy, because it is given 
under compulsion, the truth being as it were forced from the 
party under examination. On this subject likewise there 
is no diflSculty in discovering what may be said on either 
side. If we have evidence of this kind to bring forward in 
support of our own case (oi*eIat), we must of course exalt 
the authority of it, and aigue that this is the only kind of 
evidence which can be absolutely relied on': if it is against 
us and on the side of the opponent, it may be quashed or 
discredited {hioKoot, av ri<i) by putting forward what is ac- 
tually true about torture in general : namely, that men 
under the stress of torture are just as likely to say what is 

‘ Some argnment* in favour of the uae of torture are to be found in Bhet. ad 
Alex. 0. 17. I 1. 
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false as what is true ; whether by a resolute persistence in 
the refusal to reveal the truth, or from a readiness to accuse 
others falsely in expectation of (in order to obtain) a speedier 
release. (Rbet. ad Al. 17- 2.) The speaker should also be 
able to refer to known precedents with which the judges are 
acquainted, of constancy and resolution of men under torture, 
of a steady refusal to reveal the truth and betray tbeir 
accomplices, and such like. [“ It may be ui^ed further 
that evidence under torture cannot be true, or to be de- 
pended on, becatise there are some men who are fat witted 
(insensible) and thick-skinned and resolute enough to endure 
any amount of torture without flinching" — the remainder of 
the sentence as it stands seems to have no meaning, “ where- 
as those of an opposite temper, the cowardly and cautious 
or timid, are confident enough before they come in sight of 
what they have to endure, or before they have actually 
witnessed the suflerings of the others (avrap, viz. t&p irayy^. 
KoX Kol Svpar&p), so that torture is in no way to be 
relied upon* — ” For even if we suppose that something has 
been lost after KaraOappovaip, to this efiiect, “although 
cowards &c. are confident enough before they are put to the 
question, yet when actually in the hands of the executioner 
they are sure to flinch and lose all courage, and so their evi- 
dence becomes worthless,” which seems the most natural solu- 
tion of the diflSculty, still the position itself, that cow'ards are 


^ The ftbove eentence Set 5^ 

ip fiwdpois, though pretervod 
in the text of the beat MS. (A^ 
Gaisf.), U uu-Ariatotelian in ita Uo* 
guage (the word icara$appttp in par- 
ticular baa no autboritj earlier than 
Poljbiua) wanting in the old Latin 
veraion, and alreadj implied in what 
preo«»dea. It U therefore properly re- 
jected by VictoriuB, Bekker and Spen- 
get, aa either a gloat, or, aa Spengel 
tbinka, an extract from tome other 
rhetorical treatiae introdnoed by the 


Tranaoribera. Ariaiotle in the foregoing 
remarka upon torture, even if the laat 
clauae be omitted aa apuriout, abowa 
hia animua in a very unuaual way. The 
argument adduced in favour of the 
uae of it reata upon a mere aaeertion 
unaupported by faota. The convinc- 
ing argumenta are all on the other 
aide. It plainly appeara that hia 
Opinion aa to the uae of torture in 
extracting evidence ia that it ia cruel, 
unnecessary, and futile. 
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courageous enough until they come within the actual sight 
of danger, is so questionable, and the observation itself so 
irrelevant and superfluous, that we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the corruption is more deeply seated and irreme- 
diable.] § 26 . 

Oaths admit of a fourfold division. The oath may be 
tendered and accepted, or neither, or the one without the 
other, le. either tendered and not accepted, or accepted 
and not tendered'. And this fourfold division maj’ be further 
extended by the addition of cases in which an oath has 
already been taken by either of the two parties. The argu- 
ments for not tendering the oath are such as these: that men 
are easily induced to perjure themselves ; and further, that 
if the other party take the oath tendered, the prospect of 
gain will overrule any scruple of conscience which he might 
have had about forswearing himself, he will take the oath and 
keep the money (ovk aTroSiSeotrip, not make restitution); 
whereas yott are so confident in the goodness of your cause, 
that you think the judges are sure to condemn him unless he 
takes an oath and perjures himself; and therefore from both 
these considerations it is better not to ofier it (so Victor.): and 
thirdly, because it is better to leave the decision of the case to 
the honour of the judges whom one does trust, than to that of 
the other party whom one does not, (lit. this risk that one 
runs before the dica.sts, by leaving the decision to their honour 
and good faith, is to be preferred to deciding it by the oath 
of the opponent ; because the one can be trusted, the other 
cannot). If you refuse it, it is because taking an oath from 


* SpKOP 1 b to offer ftn oath to 

another, when you call upon your ad- 
versary to Bwear to the truth of hie 
•tatements. to accept it 

thus offered, and make oath yourself. 
Quintilian’s offerre jusjurandum, v, 
6. t. is *to offer to take the oath’: 
Aristotle's iiSowai is with him 'de* 
ferre,' and recipere. lu 


Demosthenes and the Orator* the 
usage of tho terms is the same as 
Aristotle’s ; except that sometimes 64- 
is substituted for 

And so uEschylus, Euroen. 419. dXX* 
6pK» djff 06 doOwcu BfKti, 

On the derivation, original significa- 
tion, and early usage of dpxot see 
Buttmami’s Lexilogua, sub voce. 
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mercenary motives, "bartering it against money,” is a scandal 
and an infamy, unworthy of a man of honour. Or you may 
arguo thus; “Had I been a rogue I should have swallowed 
it at once ; for it’s better to be a knave for something than 
for nothing: that is. Had I been a knave without scruple 
or remorse I should certainly have taken the oath ; for I 
should have gained something by it, and if one to be a 
knave, it is better to derive some benefit from one’s knavery : 
now had I taken it I should have gained my cause at once 
and the property at stake; by not taking it, I leave the issue 
to the decision of the court, and run the risk of losing it : and 
therefore the refusal to take it (to proceeds from a 
virtuous motive, and not from the. fear of perjuring myself; 
it is not because I should forsweai- myself if I did take it 
that I now refuse. And Xenophanes’ verse may be quoted 
in point (apfionei), that it is “no fair challenge from a 
Godless (unscrupulous, ready to swear anything) to a God- 
fearing man” (who has some scruples and belief in divine 
retribution), but it is like the case of a strong man challeng- 
ing a weak one to fight, where all the advantage is on the 
side of the former. If you accept it, you may say that you 
have confidence in yourself and your own integrity, but not 
in the other, whose character and principles you do not 
know; you don’t want him to swear. And you may reverse 
Xenophanes’ dictum, and say that the fair way is for the 
Godless man to tender the oath, and the religious man to 
take it ; and it would be monstrous fur you, the interested 
party, (who are of course the ei5<re/9»)<f,) to refuse to take it, 
when the judges, whom the adversary requires to adjudicate 
for him in this very matter, and yet have no interest in it, are 
themselves sworn. If on the other hand you ofiFer it, you 
must say that it is a mark of piety to entrust the decision 
to the Gods, to place the matter in their hands, and that 
your antagonist ought to require no one to judge the case 
but himself ; and so you hand it over to him to decide. And 
again that it is absurd for him to refuse to take the oath. 
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whilst he obliges the judges to take one in order to decide 
in his ovm affairs. The preceding four are all simple cases 
of accepting and rejecting an oath : but these again may be 
combined in pairs, as in the cases where (1) the one party 
is willing to accept the oath but not to tender it, or (2) to 
tender it but not to accept it, or (3) when he is willing to 
accept and tender it, or (4) when he will do neither. Now 
as these arise from combinations of the simple cases, so 
clearly the arguments applicable to them may be gathered 
from the combination of those that have been already 
suggested for the others. Lastly, if you yourself happen to 
have already made a deposition on oath with which your 
present deposition conflicts, you may ai-gue that this is no 
peijury: for all peijury is injustice, and all injustice is volun- 
tary: but in your case the former deposition was extorted 
either by force or fraud ; now all such acts are involuntary, 
and therefore there was no ‘injustice’ or criminality in the 
matter. And here it should be argued (the conclusion drawn 
by argument) that peijury consists in the intention of the 
mind, not in the expression of the mouth ; it is the intention 
and not the words that make the lie : now in your case 
there was no fraudulent intention because you were either 
deluded and acting under a mistake, or under compulsion 
and so far not responsible for the act, and therefore you 
cannot be guilty of peijury*. If on the other hand it is the 
adverse party who has made these inconsistent depositions, 
you are then to exclaim that one who abides not by what he 
has sworn subverts everything, all that is most sacred smd 
precious amongst man. To take an instance; why are judges 
sworn to administer the laws faithfully, unless it be because 
men conflde in the sanctity of an oath, and its binding power 
in enforcing an obligation ? he who would subvert this, is 
destroying the very foundations of society. And, appealing 
to the judges, “you we require to observe in judging this 

' Thu ii Hippolytua' argument, in the famoua y\ucg' Siui/iox' 4 ti 

S^UfiCTOt. 
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case, the oath you have swont and they (the adverse party) 
don’t observe it themselves!” [or with ifi/jLevovfiev. “and we 
(people in general, but especially the other side) can’t observe 
it ourselves!” or with ififievoOfiev; "and are we not to observe 
it ourselves?”]; or any other arguments that may suggest 
themselves for the purpose of adding to the solemnity, im- 
portance, credit of an oath. §§ 27 — 33. 

Such are the arexvai ■rr{<rrei<i of which the orator and 
pleader have to avail themselves. This distinction of Sre^voi 
and evre^yoi irurreK is due to Aristotle (Quint. Inst Orat v. 
1. 1.), and derived from the following considerations. Argu- 
ments in support of a case may be supplied either from facts 
independent and external, which we don’t make for ourselves ; 
but find ready to our hand, and have to use to the best ad- 
vantage; to confirm and magnify or depreciate and discredit 
(av^eiv Kcu fieiovv), according to the circumstances of the case, 
as they happen to be favourable to ourselves or the adver- 
sary. These are extra artem or ^Texyoi. The others, which 
alone deserve the name of purely scientific arguments, are 
those which arise out of and are suggested by the case itself, 
follow a scientific method, the rules of the Art of Rhetoric 
(Std Ti's fiedoBov ) ; which we invent and apply from the re- 
sources of our own knowledge and ingenuity, “by ourselves 
and our own agency” {Bi rnjLmv.) Arist. Rhet. i. 2. 2. Ad pro- 
bandum autem duplex est oratori subjecta materies; una 
renim earum qu» non excogitantur ab oratore, sed in re 
positse ratione tractantur; ut tabula;, testimonia, pacta, con- 
venta, qusstiones, leges, senatus consulta, res judicatae, de- 
creta, responsa, reliqua, si quae sunt qua; non ab oratore pa- 
riuntur, sed ad oratorem a causa atque a reis deferuntur; 
altera est quae tota in disputatione et in argumentatione ora- 
toris collocata est. Cic. de Orat. II. 27. IIC. Ac prima qui- 
dem ilia partitio ab Aristotele tradita consensum fere om- 
nium meruit, alias esse probationes quas extra dicendi ratio- 
nem acciperet orator, alias quas ex causa traheret ipso et 
quodam modo gigneret. Ideoque illas areyyow, id est inarti- 
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ficiales; has ivreyyow, id est artificiales, vocaverant. Quin- 
til. u. 8. The same distinction is recognised by Dionysius de 
Lya Jud. c. 19. 

Cicero’s list of these ‘inartificial proofs’ has been already 
quoted from the de Oratore. It omits Aristotle’s ‘oaths, 
and adds several other subdivisions which may all be readily 
referred to tbe heads of v6fio<: or fiapTvpia. On the same 
subjects, Orat. Part. cc. 14, 34, Topic, c. 19, Auct. ad Keren, 
cc. VI. vni. 

Quintilian’s runs thus. Prsejudicia, rumores, tormenta, 
tabulae, jusjurandum, testes. To the last are added, v. 7. 35, 
quae divina testimonia vocantur, ex responsis, oraculis, omi- 
nibus. The list almost coincides with Aristotle’s; for the 
vinoi of the latter may very well be included under Quin- 
tilian’s praejudicia, which are previous decisions, and ‘prece- 
dents’ of all kinds; or on the other hand the praejudicia may 
be reckoned with the ancient and modem or contemporary 
‘authorities’ in the Aristotelian class of ‘witnesses.’ Quin- 
tilian’s ‘ public opinion,’ fama atque rumores, publicum testi- 
monium, V. 3., to which appeal may be made or not accord- 
ing as it is favourable or the reverse, is an addition of his 
own ; though even this might easily be identified with a por- 
tion of the ‘universal unwritten law’ included by Aristotle 
with the vopoi. Comp. Auct. ad Keren, c. 8. § 12. 

Lastly the author of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum in treat- 
ing the subject distinguishes four kinds of are^oi 7 tIoth<!, 
though without using this technical term; which may be taken 
as an indication — it scarcely amounts to a proof — that this 
work was written at all events before Aristotle’s was published, 
since from that time forward this distinction seems to have 
been recognised by all writers on Rhetoric. The first of these 
is c. 15. § G. >7 Sofo rov \eyovro<!, novum argumentum cseteris 
rhetoribus ignotum (Spengel ad loc.). “To state your own 
opinion about the facts under discussion,” is, as the context 
implies, to state your own view of the case and its bearings ; 
not of course to dictate the decision to the judges, but to ex- 
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hibit it in a favourable aspect; and in doing this you must 
make it appear that you have a full knowledge of the case 
and its details, the facts and the law, and that it is your 
interest to state the exact truth ; on the other hand it must 
be shown that the adversary has no knowledge or experience 
in the matter, and that consequently his opinion, if he offers 
one, is worthless. The three others are evidence, torture, 
and oaths. 

In concluding this part of our subject we will notice the 
definitions of these three, evidence, torture, and oaths, with 
which the author of the Rhet. ad Alex, prefaces his account 
of them; more especially as Aristotle has left them unde- 
fined. ftapTvpia is defined 6/to\oyta avvetBoros eKovros (Spen- 
gel. corr. for (kovtC) a statement of the facts of a case in 
agreement with our own (this only includes favourable evi- 
dence), by one who was a party to the transaction or privy to 
it, (so far Demosthenes, c. Aristocr. p. C40, § 63. naprrvpia 
awetbirros), and voluntary: the latter characteristic distin- 
guishes it from ^atTavos which is opbXoyta irapa aweiBorov 
oKovTos, the evidence l>eing extorted by compulsion. In fact 
Aristotle tells us, Rhet. I. 15. 26, though he distinguishes the 
two, that the fitla-avos is but a subordinate species of pap- 
Tvpla. opKos is pera Belas vapaX^etos <f>diTis dpaTToSeucros, 
“an unproved assertion under the divine sanction or au- 
thority, or with an appeal to God,” and with the implied 
notion of punishment consequent upon peijury*. 


* wapdXiftf'tt ia properly ' adoption ’ 
u vapaXapi^dptttf U 'to adopt/ aa a 
wife, or son, or partner, or ally; to 
bring forward witnaaaes, in Demoetb. 
0. Euerg. et Moea. p. 1159. ay. and 0. 
Phorm. 904. AO that ra^dXi^^ti is the 
adoption or bringing forward of the 


Gods aa authorities or witnesses of the 
truth of your aaaertioDy to giro their 
sanction to your credibility; whilst 
at the same time you imply that 
you expect punishment if you rwear 
falsely. 


END OF BOOK I. 
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APPENDIX A. TO BOOK I. CH. VIII. 


In Polit. III. 7-, Aristotle, besides the normal' state, v 
apiaTt) iroXiTela, distinguishes six kinds of constitutions, 
which are afterwards subdivided each into several varieties. 
The apioTt) TToXirela, or true apunoKparla, which may be 
either the government of one, pmvap^i'a, ffaaiXeia, or of seve- 
ral, according to the proportion of virtue moral and political 
in either, though its conditions and institutions should none 
of them be impossible (like those of Plato’s Ideal Republic) ; 
yet under the ordinary conditions of humanity it is practi- 
cally unattainable, and must remain a mere visionary scheme 
or theory, the object of our wishes, xar e^rjv, rather than of 
our expectations. The six others are divided into three nor- 
mal, opOal, and three abnormal, degenerate or corrupt forms, 
vapeK^aa-eK, "deviations” from the true standard “to the 
worse” (vapa). They are monarchy, aristocracy, woXireia, 
democracy, oligarchy, tyranny. The two first in their high- 
est and completest forms may be included theoretically in 
the apiarri -TroXiTeia : but there are also lower forms of them, 
which in a classification may be referred like the iroXirela to 
the normal class, but are practically treated, as they actually 
exist, with the other, (rv. 8). Monarchies in actual exist- 
ence are classified and described, ill. 14 — 17. The iroXtrei'a, 


^ I prefer this term to that of 
'idear to characterise Aristotle's typi> 
cal constitution, in order to mark a 
slight distinction between the two con* 
captions of the 'perfect state* as they 
appear respectively in Plato and Aris- 
totle. Plato's state is purely ideal: he 
himself admits Bnally after some hesi- 
tation that it can never be realised in 
practice; and writes his Laws subse- 


quently to correct it, and reduce it 
to a more practicable shape. Aris- 
totle's admits in a somewhat higher 
degree of the possibility of realisation ; 
though he too constantly implies, by 
the expression ear* which he 

applies to it, that under human oon- 
ditioDS the actual establishment of it 
here on earth is far from likely. 
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the normal form of the democracy, the government of the 
middle classes, (and therefore by the law of the mean the 
best practicable constitution), has no special name of its own, 
but is designated by that which is common to all consti- 
tutions. It is a mixture of oligarchical and democratical in- 
stitutions, and in it the middle class, oi fjUffoi, which is like- 
wise the hoplite class, the heavy-armed infantry, oi rd JJvrXa 
i^vT€s, oi ieirtarevovre^, IV. 13, — the wealthy order forming 
the cavalry, the poorer sort having either light arms or none 
at all — has the supreme power. The distinction of the nor- 
mal and abnormal governments is founded upon the t^Xov of 
each, which always determines the dehnition — opifyrat iicai- 
oTov rp riKet, Eth. Nic. III. 10. 6: and this is to irufufifpov. 
Hence all the forms of government which are directed to the 
interest of the governed are normal and right; all that have 
the private interest of the governor or governing class alone 
in view are severally deviations from the true standard of 
that form of constitution which each of them proposes to 
itself as its aim. To this latter class belong all the existing 
democracies, oligarchies, and tyrannies. The names by which 
they are known are derived from the governing body in 
each; but do not correspond to the true definitions of them, 
(IIL 8. rv. 4. init. and 8.) which are determined not by the 
mere number of the governors but by the object and aim or 
theory of each particular constitution, iXxvOtpia and hrompi 
of democracy, ttXoOtov and evyh/ua of oligarchy, and dpenj or 
va&fla of aristocracy. This is perhaps directed against 
Plato, who adopts this view both in the Republic and Po- 
liticus. 

The scheme laid down in Eth. Nic. vin. 12. substantially 
coincides with this; the difference being chiefly in name. 
There are six forms, no mention being made of the perfect 
state, which pass one into another, the better into the worse 
in each pair, by natural degeneration; monarchy into tyranny 
— this does differ from the view taken in Pol. rv. 12. and v., 
where democracy in its extreme and lowest form, and oli- 

14 
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garchy, are both said to degenerate into tyranny — aristocracy 
into oligarchy, and iroKirela ‘republic or polity,’ into de- 
mocracy. To the voXiTtla, which he here says is the name 
by which it is generally known, he gives the name of Tifio- 
KpaTLKT), adopted from Plato, Rep. VIII., but applied in a very 
different sense. It is a constitution, as it is described in the 
Politics, in which the majority have a share in the govern- 
ment, with a property qualification for admission into the 
governing class, all within these limits being equal. His 
scale of merit in these si.x agrees with the gradation of rank 
assigned to them in Pol. iv. 2. ilonarchy is the best; be- 
cause if it really mean anything, a monarch or sole niler, 
worthy of the name, must be such in consideration of an im- 
mense superiority in virtue ; and tyranny is the worst, on the 
principle that corruptio optimi fit pessima. Aristocracy 
comes next; then TroXtreia; then democracy, oligarchy, and 
tyranny. He is however not very consistent in his expressions 
on this point; for from different points of view each of the 
three normal forms .seems in its turn the best. In Pol. III. 
1 . 1 . he gives the preference to aristocracy, because it is better 
to have several men of great merit, if they can be found, at 
the head of affairs, than one: and in ill. 10, in arguing the 
question which of all possible governors, or classes of govern- 
ors, is best entitled theoretically to the supreme power, he 
decides for the majority; because practically, though each in- 
dividual of them may have only a small portion of virtue and 
intelligence, yet the collective sum of the whole must needs 
outweigh that of any single person or small number; and this 
is extended even to their judgment upon works of art. 

This classification is derived in substance from Plato’s 
Politicos; as he himself admits, Pol. iv. 2, where by ris 
dire<l»jvaTo Plato is intended. In that dialogue we have 
seven varieties of constitutions, viz. the ideal state, the only 
really 6p0^ iroKmla, 302 c., and six others; called five, 291 
D, but really capable of division, 302 D, and so divided by 
Aristotle, into six: three Koapiai or ewop^i (Aristotle’s opdai). 
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in which the governors use their powers well and observe the 
laws — irpbi to koivov <rvfit^ipov apj(ovaiv, Aristotle, Pol. ill. 7. — 
and three irapavopai or dKoKaarroi (the napeKfida-si^) vicious 
and licentious governments, in which they act for their own 
private interest, and disregard the laws and the welfare of their 
subjects. These form three pairs, monarchy and t 3 rranny, aris- 
tocracy and oligarchy, and the two kinds of democracy, which 
are distinguished in fact, though not in name. Of these, in his 
opinion, monarchy is the best, and its corruption tyranny the 
worst : and the government of the people, or the many, being 
from its inherent feebleness incapable of anything great, bad 
or good, is the worst of the better forms, and the best of the 
worse, 302. e. seq. Similarly Aristotle, Eth. Nic. VIII. 12., 
calls a democracy the least bad of the three corrupt or vicious 
forms. 

In the Republic there are nominally five, but in reality 
six, forms of government recognised. We have, as with 
Aristotle, monarchy as well as aristocracy included in the 
ideal or perfect constitution (vii. 540. D, IX. 576. D, 580. B. 
compared with 587. D) ; an dpuTTOKparia, or government of 
the best, may be either of one or several. It cannot be of 
all, no commonwealth or republic in any shape ; because no 
■7r\fj0o<t can ever acquire the requisite qualifications [note 
here the difference of view of master and pupil], the true 
and perfect science of government (Polit. 297. b); and, as 
one is much more likely to attain to this than several, the 
ideal state will most naturally be a monarchy, like the in- 
ternal constitution of man under the sway of one supreme 
reason. 300 E. Next comes ripoKparla, or military govern- 
ment, with institutions like those of Sparta and Crete, all 
directed to war rather than peace. Rep. viil. 547. E; in this 

OvpotiBiv, the spirited, angry, zealous, active, energetic, 
emulous element of the human constitution predominates, 
and gives its character to the polity. Fourth is oligarchy. 
Fifth democracy, for the two forms of which he has only one 
name, Polit. 292. A : and sixth despotism. These pass from 

14—2 
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one into another by corruption and degeneration in regular 
order, the order in which they have been enumerated, until 
they arrive at the conclusion of the series, where the whole 
comes to an end. But, as Aristotle very pertinently asks 
(Pol. V. 12. ult.), why should they stopherel and how, if not, 
can the model state be produced out of the very worst of the 
whole number? The order of succession is well criticised on 
several grounds drawn from observation of real life and 
exi.sting facts by Aristotle in the same Chapter. 

Lastly Polybius, Hist. vi. cc. 3, 4., likewise recognises 
six forms of iroKiTtiai, three normal and regular, ^aa-iXeia, 
apiffTOKparla, &t)fioKpaTia, and three which arise severally 
out of the depravation and corruption of each of the three 
preceding, tyranny from constitutional monarchy, ohgarchy 
from aristocracy, and ochlocracy {p-j^Kparla, this is, I be- 
lieve, the earliest use of this word) from democracy. The 
natural primary and original form of government, arising out 
of no art, system, or compact, is povapxia, the government of 
one: so that Polybius unconsciously adopts the patriarchal 
theory of the origin of government, which deduces it from the 
natural supremacy of the head of the family. 


APPENDIX R TO BOOK L CH. IX 

Ch. 9. In §§ 33, 34, occurs a brief episode on hraiw;, 
and a distinction is drawn between this and iyKtofuov, 
paKapiffp.lt!, and evhatp>oviffpo<!. Since e/raipot and ‘^rdyov 
are the constituent elements and the main business of the 
iTTiBeiKTiKov yevtK of rhetoric, it is important to know pre- 
cisely what ‘ praise’ is and how it is distinguished from other 
nearly allied and analogous conceptions. “Praise” we are 
told means, “words setting forth magnitude of virtue”; we 
must therefore (in using this branch of Rhetoric) show that 
men’s actions are virtuous; ‘ panegyric’ is properly 

applied to fact.s, things done, results of action, ipya\ all 
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surrounding, concomitant circumstances, are added in the 
waj of proof, (to help to convince, not as the proper object 
of the iyKdfuov), such as birth and education; because from 
these we draw an inference as to the character of the subject 
of the panegyric, arguing that fortes creantur fortibus, that 
virtue is hereditary, and that one who is educated in such 
and such a way will turn out so and so. And this is why we 
panegyrise men for having done this or that, (acts accom- 
plished). These completed acts are signs of the moral state 
from which they proceeded (which is the real object of praise, 
as showing the irpoalpea-K, in which virtue resides) ; for wo 
should praise one who had not actually performed them if we 
believed him to have the disposition to do so.” This somewhat 
confused statement seems to imply that hrcuvot has always a 
moral character, is specially and properly applied to distin- 
guish virtue, and therefore referred ‘to moral actions’ Trpdfetv, 
in which virtue is exhibited. ew<ui>ov and are in fact 

the moral approbation and disapprobation by which we natu- 
rally mark our sense of the distinction between virtue and 
vice. Butler, Diss. ii. Of tbe Nature of Virtue. Whewell, 
Elem. of Morality, § 56. See Eth, N. I. 12. o fiev ydp errat- 
vof dperi}<!‘ irpcucriKol sfdp rav koXmv dir6 I. 13. 

ult. Tuv tok eTraiverd^ dperdt KoKovp^. II. 4. jcard Se 

rat dpercK koX to? Ktueiav hraivovpLtda fj •^eyopueda. II. 4. bis. 
And this is why we do not praise the Gods ; because they 
are beyond the sphere of human virtue (x. 8), and therefore 
not fit objects of ‘ praise’ being in fact above it, like happi- 
ness, and all that is best and greatest. Ibid. Similarly at 
the end of Bk. I. in distinguishing the intellectual from the 
moral virtues, he says that though <ro<f>ia is not a moral 
virtue, yet it is a virtue. en-atvoOfiep Se xal t6v <ro<f>6v, we show 
that it is a virtue by praising it. Tmv Si Si to? hraive- 

To? aprrd^ Xiyopev. That praise and blame are the ordinary 
tests of virtue and vice is constantly repeated throughout all 
the Ethical works ascribed (two of them erroneously) to 
Aristotle. See Eth. Eud. il. 1. 1219. b. 9. oi hratvoi t^? 
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dper^ 8td fp7«- Ibid. 1220. 4. dper!}^ Bi etSrf Svo, rj fitv 
^ Bk BiavoTjTiK^. ivaivov/iev yap ov povov tow BikcUow 
K.T.\. Ib. VII. 15. 1248. b. 19. seq. where it is shown that 
good which exliibiU itself in moral action (Trpdfet?) is the 
proper object of hraivo<;. Compare Magn. Mor. I. 2. 1183. 
b. 26. TO B' iiraiverd olov dpsral' dirb yap twv Kar aCrd? 
vpd^tcov 6 hratixK ylyverai. and again, I. 35. 1197. 16. eort 
Bi <f>p6in)<Ti<: dp€T^...iTraiveTol yap elaiv ol <f>p6vipLOt, o B' 
e7raivo<! dper!']'}. I. 9. 1187. 19. h-i B^ paprvpoiaiv oi r eirai- 
voi KoX oi yfroyoi yivopevoi' eVi yap rj} dperi) enatvov. Cic. 
de Fin. IV. 18. Aristoteles, Xenocrates, tota ilia familia, non 
dabit ; quippe qui valetudinem, viris, divitias, gloriam, multa 
alia bona esse dicant, laudabilia non dicant. Archytas, ap. 
Stob. I. 13. yiverai 8^ 6 pkv hraivo^ itr dpera. And this 
view has been generally adopted by the succeeding Greek 
Rhetoricians. 

iyKwpiov is said to be applied properly to epya. This 
appears also in Eth. N. I. 12. u. s. rd S’ eyKtopia twv epywv, 
6fioi€o<i KoX TWV awpuTMwv (not therefore exclusively a moral 
distinction) koX twv ■\Itv^ikwv; upon which Zell, iyKwpiov 
pertinet ad res bene vel splendide gestas; and again Eth. 
Eud. II. 1. u. s. KoX Ta iyicwpia twv epywv ; and a little far- 
ther on, Bi6 mpov evBaipoviapot! koX hTaLvo<: koX iyxwpiov' 
t 6 ph> yap iyKwptov Xdyo? too Kaff eKoaiov epyov, 6 S' 
hroA,vo<: TOiovTov eivai ko$6\ov (again marking the moral 
character of the object of ‘ praise’), 6 S’ toBaipoviapcK t^Xov. 
iyKwpiov therefore according to Aristotle is properly applied 
to facts, deeds done, achievements accomplished; not to 
actions in operation Trpufety, which have a more exclusively 
moral character'. [See Eth. N. II. 1. on the formation of a 


' Thi« is Brsnills' view of the dis- 
tinction between the two words. He 
says in his excellent little tract, Uber 
Aristoteles’ Rhetorik, in Schneidewiu’s 
Philologus, IV. I. p. 30 . “Auch dass 
das lob Oder das Idbliche sich auf die 


handlungen beziehe, das enkomium 
auf die werke...”. My own in- 
terpretation was quite independent, 
adopted before I bad become ac- 
quainted with Brandis’ work. 
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virtuous character.] All the other ordinary objects of panegy- 
ric, as birth, wealth, accomplishments, strength, and such like 
‘ concomitants,’ are introduced for the purpose of confirming 
and strengthening the conviction in the minds of the audi- 
ence that the deeds alleged are rightly attributed to the 
object of the panegyric ; because such talents and advantages 
natural and acquired imply a capacity for the performance of 
them : but the deeds themselves are the real matter of the 
encomium ; nam genus et proavos et quee non fecimus ipai 
Vix ea nostra voco. It is only what a man has done himself 
that can really make him illustrious; Bio, says Aristotle, eyicaf- 
fiid^opev irpa^avra<i\ it is only after the deeds have been 
performed that we panegyrise their authors. At the same 
time these deeds have so far a moral character that they are 
indications* of the moral habit of the performer of them. 
The moral e^i<i we praise in any case, even if it does not 
exhibit itself in any actual reality, as long as we believe the 
individual in question to be toiovtov ‘of that character’, 
possessing the virtue potentially (i.e. ready for use if required), 
and capable and inclined (by acquired habit) to exercise it. 
So that to sum up, maivo<s is praise, the expres.sion of moral 
approbation and therefore is referred principally to mo- 
tives and character : the object of iyKiofiwv is facts, acts 
realised ; the virtue is included by implication, but is here 
secondary and noue.s-sential : the rd KvxXqi being admitted by 
way of support and confirmation. 

This is only one of several distinctions that have been 
drawn between eiraivot and eyKiofuov, nor indeed is the terra 
hraivo^ confined, except in Ethical writings, to this its raoral 
acceptation. In the ordinary language it is used in the most 
general sense of praise, however derived and however be- 


* crifuia, only ligru, not noceaawy 
consequences : for a g^at victory 
might possibly be won by accident, 
without either skill or courage on the 
part of the commander, or an act 


of splendid munificence performed 
from a merely selfish moUve ; and 
yet these fpya might be made the 
subjects of \ whence the need 

of proof from the concomitants. 
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stowed. Nor is the distinction between the two terms gene- 
rally observed ; Aristotle confounds them himself in the 
very next sentence. § 35. Alexander the Rhetorician quoted 
by Gaisford in his collection of Not. Var. p. 127‘, informs us 
that some made no distinction between the two words in 
question, (one of these may be the author of the 'PrfTopucrj 
irpix; ’AVefovSpov), and then proceeds to enumerate four. 
1. That hraivo^ is confined to the eulogy of a single virtue, 
iyKutfuov goes into detail and may include any number of 
them ; it may also be extended to all natural, acquired, and 
accidental gifts, accomplishments, endowments, advantages, 
as yevov, ircuZela, Tpo^rj, irpa^ii, airoyovoi, tCxXe^i 6ax>aro<s. 2. 
that the difference between them consists in the mere length 
and amount; hraivo<: being simple and concise, eyKdputp 
long and elaborate, carried into detail, as in the preceding 
definition. 3. That hreuvo<t is aKr)6ri^ ; properly denotes true, 
genuine, sincere praise, to which the judgment gives its 
assent ; which is due to virtue alone ; tyteaptov, is iriOavov ; 
the set show speech for festivals and holidays is only wi0av6v, 
does not aim at truth, but only at plausibility; does not 
carry with it the assent of the judgment, or sincerity on the 
part of the speaker, who is only trying to make an impres- 
sion on his aiulience ; as for instance when Polycrates com- 
posed his panegyrics upon pots and pebbles, he had no real 
admiration of them, but was only exercising his ingenuity in 
the invention of plausible arguments. This distinction though 
taken from a different point of view falls in very well with 
that of Aristotle. It makes the object of hraivo^ to be virtue, 
as the only thing really worthy of approbation; and regards 
the other as fallacious and liable to, or even careless of, 
error, which as we have seen according to Aristotle’s view it 
might very well be. Alexander considers this the best of the 

^ Gaisford callt him Afenander. extract from bia 
The pasutge ih printed in Walz and * rhetorical magazine,* Did Gaiaford 
S{K-ngera collection of Greek Rheto- mieread tbe word Alexander? 
riciani ae the work of Alexander, an 
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four definitions which he qnotes. 4. The fourth may be 
intended for Aristotle’s own distinction such as I have 
described it, but if so, the latter half is strangely disguised. 
It gives Aristotle’s own words for the definition of hraivo<i, 
\6y<K fUyeOov aper^, and for that of irfKwpiov, 

\6yot ^p,if>apl^(i)u 7rpdf«v /caXdf. The distinction between 
wpaf*9 and epyov I have already pointed out. ‘The details’ 
which enter into some of the above definitions are probably 
included also in that of Aristotle in the words rd KVKKcp. 

The same subject is touched upon by the author of the 
'P17T. irpiK ’AAif. c. 36 init He does not distinguish the 
two words; in fact after saying that enaiiKK properly belongs 
to virtue he yet § 4 continues, to dper^t SiKalto^ iyxta- 
fud^erai ; adding row yap tayypoiK ical rovi /caXopv <cal T009 
evyepfK koI tow 9 irXovalow (Aristotle’s ‘concomitants’) oi5*e 
hraweiv dXXd /juucapi^eiv irpoat^Kei. ’MatcapC^eiv is applied to 
what according to Aristotle should be expressed by ey/«a>/ud- 
{ieo/, and the latter is substituted for hraive2v. 

Definitions and distinctions of the same are also found 
in other and later writers on rhetoric, as Aphthonius, vpo- 
yvpvdap,. (Rhet. Grsec. II. 35. Ed. Spengel) and Hermogenes 
iTpvpjpv. (Rhet. Gr. II. 11.); both of these coincide with the 
second of Alexander. See also Nicolaus Sophistes, irpoyvfi- 
vaafuiTo. in Rhet Graec. III. 478. who gives the same explana- 
tion as Alexand. No. 1. 

The following is Vater’s explanation. Trpdftv est actio, 
quatenus agitur, epyop res gesta, facinus perpetratum. irpd^ 
eioi igitur consensus cum praeceptis virtutis demonstrandus 
est, et h»c est laus. In laudatione {iyKwpUp) vero res gest® 
enumerantur et describuntur, et orator laudatione fungens 
operam non in eo ponit ut ostendat hanc partem propositi 
huic virtuti, illi illam convenire : hoc sumit, et amplificando 
magnitudinem rei exprimit. 

pajcapiapK and evBaipopiapo^ are identical ; and superior 
0*< tfov /ral ^iXriop) to the two others, which they include, as 
happiness itself includes virtue. We learn from the parallel 
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passage in Eth. N. I. 12. that these terms are applicable to all 
that is highest and best and most perfect, as the Qods, heroes 
and god-like men, and happinesa 


APPENDIX C. TO BOOK I. CH. X. 

This classification of causes of action is arrived at as fol- 
lows. All our actions either originate in ourselves, or have 
their origin external to and independent of us; either they 
are under our own control or not. Of the latter there are 
two cases, accident and necessity; and necessity again may 
be subdivided into two, nature, and external force constraint 
or compulsion. So that actions over which we have no 
control fall under three heads, accidental, natural, and com- 
pulsory. Again of the other class of actions which originate 
in ourselves, iv ainol curtot, and of which therefore we have 
the control, some are due to an acquired habit, some to our 
natural impulses, either rational or irrational, of which the 
rational impulse is the calculating or reasoning faculty Xo- 
7«r/td9, which always has good for its aim and object; the 
irrational are two, anger or passion, and desire, the object of 
which is pleasure real or apparent. Hence we have seven 
causes or sources of action, accident, nature (natural bent, 
disposition, tendency, * propension,’ as Butler calls it) exter- 
nal force or compulsion, habit, reasoning or calculation, pas- 
sion, La anger, resentment, and desire. §§ 7, 8. In §§ 12 — 
18. we have the following definitions of them; and in § 19. 
we are again reminded that in definitions for rhetorical pur- 
poses we are not to look for axpl^eui, exact, mathematical, 
scientific accuracy, which is here out of place; all that is re- 
quired being distinctness and freedom from obscurity, fi^ 
dco^lf flvai, so that they may he readUy apprehended. 
Comp. I. 5. 15. ovS^v dtcpi^oXoyta 7 wepl Tovrtov 

e« rd vvv, and elsewhere. 

is defined by negatives, § 12. Actions are ascribed 
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to it, of which the cause is indefinite, such as are not di- 
rected to any particular object or end {SvtKa rov), and occur 
arbitrarily, neither always, nor generally, nor according to 
any regular prescribed law or fixed order. {rerarffiivwY. 
[Grant. Ess. on Ethics, p. 221. illustrated by Fhys. II. 5. 4.] 
This plainly appeal's, he says, from the general definition of 
rixn- The definition in question is found in the Physics il. 
5. 197. a. 5.* alrla Kara trv/i^e^KCs iv tok Kara irpoaLpeffiv 
T&v (vexa Tov, that is “ an accidental cause, operating within 
the sphere of things that have an end in view, and within 
that again, in the sphere of the voluntary, and of actions with 
a purpose.” In c. 6. 197. b. 1, he adds, fikv yap xai 
•rh airh icrrXv 5<roi9 xaX rh evTvy^fjaai, av (nrap^eiev xaX 

irpa^K' Bii xaX avayieq vepX rd irptwerd elvcu Tfjv tv^v. 
By ra fvexa tov, “things with a purpose,” are meant, in 
general, iaa rt oTr6 Siavoia^ dv vpax^f^V 2<ra airo 

and to roiavra irav icard yevrjTai, dv6 

Tvy^ <f>afth> elvcu. Compare AnaL Post. n. 11. 95, 2 — 9, 
where rd airo Siavolcui are said to be either ivexa rov, or awd 
Tvp^ 9 , but not both together; and the chapter ends with the 
emphatic statement dird tvx>IV S’ ovSh/ fvexd rov yivercu. 
Ib. b. 21. So-o d-n-h Sutvolav are actions or their results, as 
olxia, dvSpicvs, vyieui, aeorrfpla, (AnaL Post. n. 11. 95. 4, 5), 
which are originated and suggested within ourselves, the pro- 
duce as it were of our own intellect (in what sense actions 
can be said to proceed from the intellect see in de Anim. 
nL 10. 3.) ; 8<ro cmh ^iaeto^, are things which grow and 
are developed by a natural law to a certain end, but are 


^ It if hfrd to iaj whether alrla, 
or &TA (i. e. the aciions)> should be re* 
peeled m the nominetive to yi’^werai \ 
thet is whether we ere to understend 
thet the ceuse operetesi or the ections 
ere produced m these weys. Perheps 
the word *fiywrrai is more eppropriete 
to the ections than to the ceuse, end 
the pesssge should be so understood. 


* The contents of this chepter ere 
epitomized in Meteph. K. 8~on 
which see Bonitz. Comm, ed Meteph. 
p. where the seme definition of 

is giyen. 

* All nature is frexd rov: there is 
demgn and purpose in all netnrel ope* 
rations. Phys. n. 8. 199. a. 13 — 8. 
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incapable of ‘action:’ and for the same reason inanimate 
things, beasts, and children are incapable of it, because they 
have no will, no ‘moral purpose,’ by which wpdftv moral 
action is determined. (It is plain however that irpoaiptvK in 
the definition is employed in its widest sense, ‘will’ or ‘pur- 
pose’ in general, and not confined to ‘moral’ actions. This 
appears from the whole tenour of the discussion, and more 
particularly from the illustration — to be presently quoted — 
for there surely is no moral purpose implied in going to re- 
cover payment of a debt.) Of these however ra arrh ^wrew 
are afterwards withdrawn from the sphere of rvy^jj and as- 
signed to that of ravTOfuiTov — which includes c. 6. 197. 
a. 36, though it is distinguished from it, 197. b. 18 — 22. — 
and rd airh rvyifi limited to actions with a purpose, Saa dird 
TaoTOfioTou yiverai rtov irpoaiperwu rot? expmri irpo<ilp€<riv\ 
The apparent contradiction between the definition in the 
Physics and Metaphysics IL cc. ^ tok teard irpoaipeaiv rwv 
fvtica Tov, and of the Rhetoric where it is said e<rrt S’ drrd 
Tv^^i;v...(Zo'a) ftr) (vtKa tov ytyveraf, with which compare 
Post. An. II. 11. 95, 8. diro S oviev &e«cd tov yl/yveraii 
may be thus reconciled. Actions and events that result 
from chance cannot in reality proceed from a purpose, the 
nature and meaning of chance, which is accidental, excludes 
the supposition. When it is said that they “ lie within the 
sphere of that portion of acts ew«d tov, which are done with 
a purpose,” they are spoken of as belonging to this class only 
as acts that would have been done with a purpose if they 
had not been accidental, if the actor had had previous know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the case. 'This appears from 
the example by which rd otto Tvyrj^ and rd dvd Tavroftarov 


* Jftzn Aocarate diitin* 

guitar a raCrofidriif, eo in genera 
babet locum, quod a voluntate at 
ooniilio lUBpenium eat. Bonita ad 
Matapb. K. 8. 1065. a. 30. 

On Cbanoe and Spontaneity, accord* 


tng to tba AriitotaliaD coDoeption, aa 
accidental cauaea, irregular agenetea 
in which, unlike true eauaea, the ob« 
aarratioD of the paat afforda no ground 
for tba predlctioD of the future, aee 
Grota'a Plato, c. 37. 111. 497. 
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are illustrated, 196. b. S3. " as, to take an instance, the lender 
would have come (to a certain place) to get back his money, 
(for repayment of his loan) had he known (that he should 
find his debtor there) : he did come not for this purpose, but 
he happened to come and do this for the purpose of recover- 
ing his money : and this, though he was not in the habit of 
visiting the place, nor of necessity: the end {rh oS fvexa), 
the recovery of the money, is not (in this case) one of those 
things that has its cause in itself (rd dirh <j>v<reu<i), but one 
that proceeds from moral purpose and (so) from the intellect: 
and then it is said to proceed from ‘ chance’.” Which appears 
to be rather a confused way of expressing this; that rd 
mri TV)(p<s belong to that class of actions in which intention 
or purpose is usually shown, which might have been done 
with a certain end in view; only in these accidental cases it 
is excluded by ignorance or some other cause : as in the case 
cited, the creditor might have gone, and would have done so 
for the purpose of getting back his money, if he had known 
that he should meet his debtor there: he did not know it; 
the meeting, and therefore the recovery of the loan, was 
accidental. 

The dvrla d6pnrro<: in the definition of the Rhetoric is 
explmned by Phys. II. 5. 196. b. 28. rh piv ovv Kojff avri 
tdriop dptfffiivov, rh Be Kara avpfiefiriKK dhpurrov" iireipa 
yap dv rp evl avpPaiq'. and Metaph. K. 8. 1065. a 25. rd 
S* ovK avayKoiov d\X' ahpiorov, \eyo> Be r6 Kara avp^e^t}K6i' 
rov TotovTOV S’ draiCTa eal airetpa rd olrca. It is added, 
Phys. 197. a 8. doptara piv ow rd alria dvdyietj elvat, dip’ i3v 
dv yivoiTO rd diri "Odev eaX ^ Tvyrf rov dopiarov elvat 

SoKei /cal dSr/Xov dvdpdmip, /cal eariv ck ovBev awd 
Bi^eiev dv yiyveaOa/, and this is repeated in the Metaphysics, 
1065. a. 32. See also Phys. 197. a 18 — 21. koL t6 <pdvac elval 
Tt wc^jdXoyov Trjv rS/ypv opOw' 6 ydp XSyo? ^ r£v del ivrcov 
fj rwv aas hrl ri irdKu, rf Be riyt) iv tok ycyvoph/oK wapd 
Towra' &<rr hreiBfj dbpcara, rd rocavra, xal f/ ruyp dopiaro<i. 
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With the words {oca) ylyverai. del /tijre «S« hrl t 6 iroXu 
rcTOffuhnjK, §12, compare Phys. II. 5. init. hrethf) opmftai 
rd fiev del ticavra>v yiv6fieva rd <09 ^l ri iroKv, ^vepiv 
OTi ovSerepov Tovrav alria ^ Tvj(ri X^erat ovSi t6 dird rvy^, 
oire Tov e( di/dyKtjf ical del ovre rov eSv iirl t 6 iroXu : and 
again (in the illustration) 197. a. 3, “had the creditor gone 
with the purpose (of getting his debt paid) or with that in- 
tent; or had he been in the constant habit of going, fj del 
^iTwv, or had it been his usual habit to exact payment of 
his debts, rj <l<i eirl t 6 vo\d Kopi^opevos, the result would not 
have been accidental, chance would not have been the cause 
of it, ovK and Compare also, Eth. Eudem. vn. 14. 6, 

d\Xd prjv ^ ye <f>vcK eurla fj rov del ucaiTto^ rj tov 109 ^l rd 
woXd, ^ Sd Tvy^ Tovvavrlov. 

Yet after all, though for a moment, and in deference to 
popular opinion and popular language, Phya II. 5. 196. b. 14. 
w<urre9 <ftacL, II. 4. 196. a. 11 — 17, Aristotle, following in 
this respect his usual practice, for with him an established 
current prevailing opinion is always a strong arg^ument in 
favour of the truth of any view, allows to chance the name 
of cause, yet he subsequently virtually retracts the admission, 
and by defining this as an 'accidental’ kind of cause (Phya 
II. 5. passim.) deprives it of all valid title to that name. 
For this in fact contradicts the veiy notion of cause, to which 
constancy and uniformity of operation are absolutely es- 
sential. It is, as he himself says in the same chapter, just 
as much a cause of an action or event, and no more, than 
whiteness or musical skill is the cause of a house, when 
the architect happens accidentally to bo possessed of either 
of these two qualities. 196. b. 26. 197. a. 14. ‘Chance’ is 
in fact nothing more than a name employed to cover our 
ignorance of the true cause of a thing. See also AnaL Post 
I. 30., in which he excludes ■rv)(p from the domain of scien- 
tific investigation and demonstrative proof, on the ground 
that it comes under the head neither of rdvayK<ua, nor of 
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ra w hrl rh iroXv; and all syllogisms alike must draw con- 
clusions of one or the other kind. 

The various statements of Aristotle on this subject of 
chance as a cause are very contradictory and confusing. 
Besides the contradiction, real or apparent, already pointed 
out, in Rhet. I. 5. 17, he tells us in speaking of evivxia, 
which is tSv ^ arfojd&v alria, that this chance may in 
some cases be the cause of things which are ordinarily due 
to art or nature ; as health, which is a work of art, and 
personal beauty or tall stature, which are natural gifts, may 
also be accidental ; which is directly opposed to the state- 
ments of the Physics II. 6. 197. a. 36, already quoted. In 
fact Aristotle writes upon this subject like one who had 
formed no definite opinion upon it, nor attempted to recon- 
cile the difiiculties it involves. Further on in the same 
section we are told that chance is the cause of aU unexpected 
blessings, ie. such as are beyond calculation vapa \irfov, and 
deviate from the ordinary rule. These he illustrates by 
four examples, of which the first again belongs to rd dwi 

On the same subject see further Eudemus, in his Ethics 
vii. 14, where he is discussing the nature and meaning of 
€VTV)(^(a-, and Spengel’s commentary, in his paper ‘on the 
Ethical writings ascribed to Aristotle,’ published in the trans- 
actions of the Bavarian Academy, pp. 544 — 548. Eudemus 
is more than half inclined to come to the conclusion just 
stated, that rv)(7l as an alria is a mere delusion and a 
name given by us to express an unknovm cause ; and even- 
tually he resolves evrvxia ‘good fortune’ into two kinds, 
the one <f>v<rfi, proceeding from nature as its source, the 
other 6(ia, from the divine favour, thus excluding rvx>l 
altogether as its source or origin, though the name is derived 
from it. 

On chance as a cause or supposed agent see Bentley, 
Boyle Lectures, Lect. v. ; Butler, Analogy, ii. 4. 3 ; the 
references in Grote’s Plato, VoL L 76. note k. and Stewart 
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there quoted, on the Epicurean theory; and in the same 
work VoL II. p. 184. note f. 

In his note on Anal. Post. I. 30. 87. b. 19, Waitz has 
written out the passages bearing on this subject from the 
Physics and Met.aphysics. On the relation of chance to 
Nature in Aristotle’s philosophy, sec the excellent remarks of 
Grant in Essays on Ethics, p. 221. 

The next definition is that of as a cause of action, 

§ 13. “Things are said to be 'by nature’ when the cause 
is in themselves and regular (acts unifonnly), when the opera- 
tion is always, or almost always, in the same way. The 
exceptions — when the course of nature is not absolutely 
uniform — need not be scientifically gone into to ascertain 
whether these aberrations from the ordinary rule are due to 
nature itself in some sense, or to any other cause. It would 
rather seem that chance is the cause of these latter.” See 
Grant, Essays on Ethics p. 220. seq. 

The definition of Nature given in the Physics, IT. 1. 192. 
b. 13. seq., is as follows — rd <^v<rei 6ma vama <f>aiveTat fxpvra 
ev iavroK Kivijaean /cal areUrfcuv, rd /ih> /card tvttov, 

rd Si /car av^aiv /cal /f/Ocaiv, rd Si Kar dXKolttcfci^ and, as is 
subsequently added, Koff avro /c,rj Kard crvixPtfiijKot. Exam- 
ples are, all animals and their parts, plants, and the elements, 
earth air fire and water. All works of art are excluded ; be- 
cause these except by accident, so far as the material, earth 
or stone for instance, is concerned, have no principle or 
origin of motion or change in them, but this is communicated 
from without. The difference between ko 6' avro and /card 
av/i^effriKoii is thus illustrated, 192. b. 23. Health when 
produced by medical treatment is artificial, the product of 
art, not natural ; and yet the physician may be said to be the 
origin of his own health, or to have its origin in himself. 
But this is only due to the accident of his being a physician; 
it is not the health that grows of itself, naturally. Philo- 
ponus observes upon this that Aristotle has not here given 
us a definition of Nature itself but of its activity or opera- 
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tion, {ii 4 pr/€ia): for to say that Nature is the origin of 
motion or rest is not to tell us what Nature is, but what it 
does. He therefore thus supplies the omission. “Nature is 
a life or power pervading bodies, which forms and moulds them 
and regulates their motions ; the origin of motion and rest 
is that which exists primarily in them, in itself and not 
accidentally the last words being taken from Aristotle. 
The last clause of the definition of the Rhetoric rd yap irapa 
^aiv — S’ ap Kcu fj Tvj(^ alrla elpcu rwp Totovrcav, stand 
in direct contradiction to Phya II. 6. 197. b. 32. seq. na- 
Xiora S’^<7 t1 j(0}pi^6p^pop to awS ip rots ^vau yipopA- 

poiv irap yap ytPTjTai Tt vapa ^v<rip, rare ovk otto rv^r)^ 
dWa fiaXKop diro Tavropdrov, ytyopipcu <f>apip. Ibrt Si Kol 
toOto frtpop' TOP pip yap rb aiTiop, top S' epTO^'. 

On rd irapd <f>paip ripara, monstra, in animals, see 
further de Gen. Anim. IV. 3. ult c. 4 init. c. 3. 7G7. b. 13. to Si 
Tipa<! OPK dpoyKOMP irpoi Trjp epocd top ko.1 t^p top TcXoi>t 
oItLop, dXXd MTa app^efii)Kb^ dpoyKoiop, iirfi t^p y 
hntpdep Sel Xafietp. and Frobl. X. Cl. 

Bio, ‘by external force or compulsion,’ § 14, is applied to 
actions 'which are performed indeed by the actors themselves 
and their own instrumentality, but contrary to their desires 
and calculations.’ Here again the definition is at variance 
with what is elsewhere stated on the same subject. In the 
Nicom. Ethics, m. 1. sub init. we find, Soxei Si dxowria eJpcu 
rd fiia fj SC dypouip yipoptpo. ^icuop Si op tj dp)^ e^ffep, 
ToutPTTi op<ra ip ^ pySip avp/ddWerat o TTparrajp t) b Trda^wp, 
otop tl TTpeppa KopUrcu irot, ft dpffpeoTrot xtlpioi Svrev : which is 
in direct contradiction of the yiypertu SC optwp twp vparrop- 
Tap of the preceding. In Metaphys. A. 5. 1015. a. 2G, the 
definition makes a nearer approach to that of the Rhetoric. 
TO ffituop or /3td is a species of the genus dpoyicri, topto S’ 
iorl TO irapd njp oppfjp xal Trp> irpoaipiaw ipiroS^op xai ko~ 
\ptik6p. t 6 yap /3duo» dpayKcuop Xeytrai , . .koX fj fiia dpdr/Kr) 

’ Sm Grant on note on Eth. N. n. i. 3. 

15 
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TK...Kol Soicet X) dvarfiet) afitraireurrov ri elvac, 6p6u<i' ivap- 
tIov Kara Tfjv irpoaipeaw KLvrjdH kcu Kara top X 07 W- 

pLOp. Compare Anal. Post. Ii. 11. 94. b. 37. S’ dvdyicri 
Sim^' ij pip yap Kara. (f>vaiv koX ttjp opp^v, tJ Se fiiq, r) rrapd 
rrjp opprjp, Sicrrep \(0o<; e’f dpdyicri<{ Koi dpo) Kol koto) <j)€perai, 
aX\’ ov Sid TJ/v avrfjp dpdyicrjp, rrapd <f>vaip rj fiia. Rhet, 

I. 11. 3. 

“E^et, Saa Sid ro 7roX\a*t? rretroirjKepai rrotovaiv. “what 
we continue to do because we have often done the same 
before.” § 1 5. This is I believe the only precise and explicit 
statement which Aristotle has given us about the meaning of 
the term, and is far enough from being a complete definition 
of it, even the genus being omitted. 

€00^, like many other words, such as ri)(PV> hri<mqpr], 
pi0oSo<;, rrpaypania, the Platonic SiaKeicriKri, is used in two 
different senses, to express a process, and a result, the forma- 
tion of a habit, habituation, and the habit itself, acquired, 
developed, confirmed. (See above, p. 17. note 2.) The for- 
mation of a habit is the result of a law of association, arising 
from constant repetition : a certain course of action regularly 
follows certain antecedent circumstances: the two thus be- 
come inseparably connected in our practice as antecedent 
and consequent ; under similar circumstances we always act 
in the same way. The connexion thus becomes permanent, 
and finally, inseparable when the habit is formed; which 
then becomes a law of our nature. The test of habit is that 
it makes what was originally irksome or painful, natural, easy^ 
and pleasant; so that it ends by becoming a ‘second nature’ 
to us, fjSrj TO €0o<{, rrepl pvr)pr)<; koI dvapp. c. 2. 452. 

a. 27. TO eWiapivov marrep 'jr«f>VKb<i rjSt) ytyverai, Rhet. I. 

II. 3. And similarly frequent repetition gives rise to a law 
of suggestion and association; as a thing which we have often 
had in our minds is most readily suggested to us when we 
wish to recal it to our recollection ; and so again to xroWaKit 
<f)v<riv TTOifl. Ibid. e0o<; as a process is distinguished from 
eft? the established habit, which in fact is produced by it. 
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Eth. N. II. 1. 1, 3. (Grant, Essays on Ethics, p. 190.); as a 
result it must needs be identical with it What was before 
said to be distinctive of ^do<;, that the test of it lies in the 
pleasure found in the acts resulting from it Rhet. i. 11. 3, 4. 
oCto) Se t 6 effo 9 irotei ijSu, is likewise distinctive of the 
Eth. N. II. 3. 1. On the formation of habits, and the Law of 
Contiguity which it exemplifies, see Prof. Bain’s masterly 
treatise on the Senses and Intellect, p. 313 and the follow- 
ing : and on the four Laws of Association in general. The 
Moral Habits are analysed and discussed in the Yol. on 
the Emotions and Will, p. 500. seq. It is distinguished 
from a natural inclination or tendency; for in the latter 
this is fixed and unalterable, and acts only in one direction, 
but e6o<i may follow either of the two opposites ; and there- 
fore it cannot properly be applied to any natural operation, 
or because in these no change can be effected by any 

amount of practice. The operation of nature is constant and 
invariable, that of habit has not this necessary uniformity, 
it follows only a general law, and may be altered. 17 tf>vai 9 
Tov o«t, TO effov roO TroXXoxtv. Rhet. I. 11. 3. Also, (Grant 
Eth. N. II. 1. 3. not. 3. i.) “ is opposed to habit as the 
original tendency to that which is superinduced. VIL 10. 4. 
edo^ iieroKivfjaai <f>v(recK." 

It is distinguished on the other hand, from fidOrjaK and 
rixyv • from the first, Metaph. ©. 5. 1047. b. 32, as a mecha- 
nical process (compare Grant’s note on Eth. N. ii. 1. 1. "a 
mechanical theory is here given both of the intellect and the 
moral character \p B' fjOiKfi e( Idow Trepvy^ywrot] as if the one 
could be acquired by teaching the other by a course of 
habits”), as avXelu the power of blowing the flute comes 
by repetition, mechanically; whereas pddgaK is an intelli- 
gent process by which the arts are acquired : from rixyVt 
Metaph. A. i. 981. b. 5. for the same reason as the last, and 
because it leads only to i/iveipia practised skill, and makes 
men rr pater iKovt merely, not ao(j)ov <! ; art implying knowledge, 
especially the knowledge of causes. ipLireipia works by rule of 

15—2 
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thumb, the handicraftsman has merely acquired by practice 
the constant repetition of the process, the power of executing 
the work in which he is skilled, ro^ yttporiyyaft {irouiv) 

€0o<!. Met. u. s. ; the artist works by rules which he 
understands, and with a knowledge of causes and means 
and ends. 

Habit, l6o<!, seems, says Grant, Essays, u. s., to be assumed 
by Aristotle, “ as an acknowledged law of human nature”. 
Awa/ii<: by the law or process of e0o^ is developed ultimately 
into an acquired and confirmed state ; not intellectual, 
which comes from SiScurKoXla ; and the sum total of these 
constitutes the fj0o<: or character; the name itself being 
derived from e6o<t, the process by which it is generated. Eth. 
N. II. 1. 1. and Magn. Mor. I. G. 1186. a. 2. ^0iic^ KaKetrcu 
S(d ri iOl^tadcu. Plato, Legg. vii. 792. E tcvpidrarov yap 
ovv ip^Ceroi iraai r&rt t 6 irav Sia 16 (k. A physical 
operation or process may be called an ; a ‘ habit ' may be 
said to work in things physical, as fire rises and stones fall ; 
but there is this marked difference between the physical and 
moral habit, that in the former the tendency is fixed and can 
only operate in one direction, “ a stone could never acquire 
the habit of rising by being thrown ten thousand times into 
the air, nor fire of falling”, Eth. N. II. 1. 2, but in the other 
it may take either of the two opposite directions and be de- 
veloped either into a virtue or a vice. 

Habit is the first of the four causes to which actions su« 
due that originate in ourselves, ra Si avrov^. The second 
is \oyiap6i!, ‘reasoning or calculation’. This mode of action 
is described as follows. “ Actions are performed from rational 
motives or calculation which from the several kinds of goods 
above detailed' (cc. 6. 7), are thought to be advantageous. 


* ix Tuv tlprf/iixunf AyaOCiv. Victori- 
as undenUnds this as though the 
preposition ix were saperfluoua, 
belonging to that class.' As far as 
the grammar is coocemod this is per- 


fectlj admissible; bat as it is the 
acUons in pursuit of good, and not 
the good things themselYes, that are 
here in question, the ioterpretaiion 
in the text is to be preferred. 
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(that ia to say, in which the conception of the advantage 
of the action is derived from the kind of good, which we 
have analysed in detail, that it is supposed to aim at) either 
as ends or as means to an end, provided these advantages are 
the motives of the actions: because it is possible to do 
things that are advantageous, yet not for that reason, 
but for the pleasure that attends them ; as is the case with 
the licentious, who are devoid of self-controL” § 16. This 
is in agreement with the Aristotelian doctrine that the object 
of motion is always itself unmoved : but it is not in agree- 
ment with another principle laid down in de Anim. ill. 10, 
on irpoalpoTK, that the 6pe^K or impulsive element of it is 
the sole origin of motive, with which the calculating part of 
it, the Siavoia or Xorfurpw; has nothing whatsoever to do. 

\oyi<Tfi6<! is the reasoning or calculating faculty, ' the 
practical and discursive reason’. In the Nicomachean Ethics 
VI. 2. init. the rational soul, t 6 \oyov e^pv, is divided into 
TO iwtarr}fioviK6v and t 6 XoyKrriKov ; the former being the 
intuitive reason, ^ OtupovfKv rd roiavra t&v 6vto>v oatov ai 
dpxal ivhej(pvT<u S\Xa><i by which we discern neces- 
sary truth ; and the other the discursive, reasoning faculty 
by which we apprehend the contingent and variable. ^ 
{OteapoOfiev) ra ^i/Se^Ofteva (dXXa>v \oyi^e<rffM is 

here the same as to ^ov\eve<r6a*\ and we never deliberate 
about necessary truths which cannot be other than they are ; 
but usually \oyi^e<r6eu denotes ‘reasoning’ of all kinds. 
Grant observes in his note on Eth. N. VI. 1. 6 that elsewhere 
Xo^KTTucbv rather expresses ‘rational’ in general, quoting 
passages from the de Animft in which it occurs in this sense. 
Add Plato, Rep. rv. 4. 39. D, where to Xor/urrucov stands for 
the entire rational part of the soul. In Magn. Mor. I. 1. 
1182. a. 18, 20. it is identified with t^ Biavorfrucbv. ‘the in- 
tellect’. In Anal. Post. ii. 19. 7. we are told that it is like 
3ofo, liable to error, capable of being misled by a false show 
of truth, whilst iirurrpfir] and voOv are unerring in their per- 
ception of truth, and can apprehend nothing else. 
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This faculty or element of the rational soul, the practical 
reason, is that of which <f>p6vt]<TK, practical wisdom, which 
guides men in deliberation and the choice between right and 
wrong, is the special virtue ; as a<xf>la, speculative wisdom or 
philosophy, is that of the hn.<rrrnioviK6v, the intuitive or 
scientific faculties, or part of the mind‘. 

The calculating and practical faculty then is that by 
which we estimate, and are directed to, possible advantages, 
to be aimed at either as ends or means: and of these ad- 
vantages the nature and the measure and the value may be 
gathered e/c reuv eiptjfiivoip dyadwv, from the list of things 
good, and their degrees or comparative values, given in 
chapters 6 and 7. At the same time it is to be remarked that 
the performance of things useful and expedient does not 
always proceed from calculation or reasoning: such things 
may be due to accident, the motive and intention which 
prompt them being of a different kind, as pleasure. 

In § 7 the \oyi<rp.6<; is said to be a Xoyi<m>cq ope^K ‘ a 
calculating or reasoning impulse’; — this serves in some degree 
to correct the contradiction above noticed — otherwise a 
ffovKTja-i^' or dyaOov opf^i^', oilSelf yap ^ovKerai dXX' rj irav 
oltjOrj tluai dyaOov. It is however the guided by the 

reasoning powers that g;ives the impulse to motion and 
action; the intellect by itself can move nothing; Bidvoia 8’ 
otrn) ov6h> Ktvd. dX\’ >} evexa rov (i.e. with the addition of 
opf^i<r, see Grant's note) Eth. N. vi. 2. 5. and de Anim. iii. 
9. 7- ovOev yap p,ij opeyopevov r) (f>€vyov Kiveirai dX\' tj /3ta. 
and again: ch. 10. 2, 3. np<f>ci> dpa ravra Kivr)TiKd Kara tottov, 
pouv fcal 6pe^i<:. i/oD? 8e evtxd tov \oyi^6pfvo<: xal 6 irpaK- 
T«« 09 . ...mere eOXoy&>? Svo ravra ^aiverai rd Kivoiivra, 
ope^K Kal Bidvoia rrpajcriKi^' to opeKrov yap Kivel, Ka\ i id 


‘ Bonitx on Met A. >. 980. b. }8. 
give* the following definition of Xg. 

'earn ratiouera per quam, quid 
ait verum quid falaum, quid ait facien- 
dum quid non, deliberamua, cauaaaque 


io utramque partem perpendimua.’ 

• tv Tt T<fi Xo7tert«y ^ /SouXqets 
yivirai' vat tv ri^ <1X679} ^ iwtOvfUa 
aoi 6 9v)ji6t. de Anim. in. 9 . 5 . 
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7 0 V TO »7 htavoia, Srt dpj(^ oi5t^9 i<rrl rb opexTOv. So 
Cicero, de Off. i. 36. ult. co^tatio in vero exquirendo maxime 
versatur; appetitus impellit ad agendum. And this agrees 
with the conclusions of modem philosophers — see for ex- 
ample J. S. Mill, on Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 101. 
and the same in Dissertations and Discussions, p. 121. 

The two remaining causes of action are 6vp6^ or opyi;, and 
hridvpia. §§ 17, 18. 

In the classification of these three last causes of human 
action, XoyuTfiOv, 6vfi6<;, and iniOvfila, Aristotle is following 
the triple division of the human soul, the intellectual and 
moral part of man, as it is laid down in Plato’s Republic: 
but with considerable modification, \oyia-p6i the discursive 
reasoning faculty is only part of the intellectual portion of 
the soul, the higher and nobler speculative or intuitive reason 
being omitted, because it never does prompt to action. 
Again the dvfi6<;, as merely equivalent to opyg, leaves out a 
great deal which is contained in the Platonic 0vfioeiS4v; which 
includes spirit, zeal, enthusiasm, the vigorous, su;tive, emulous 
elements of human character, besides mere anger, and just 
resentment or indignation. iiriOvfiia as well as dvfibi or 
opyg are both vdOrj, according to the Aristotelian classifica- 
tion. Eth. N. II. 4. 

In his more scientific works, as the Ethics and Politics, 
Aristotle usually adopts and argues from this Platonic division 
of the soul. He also accepts the other Platonic (so the 
Epitomizer in Magn. Mor. I. 1.) division into the rational and 
irrational elements, as in Eth. N. I. 13. Polit. VIL 14; only 
with the modification, that the ‘irrational’ element, the 
6vfw<! and hriOvfiia, may be considered rational in a sense, 
because they are capable of understanding the dictates of 
the reason, of li.stening to and obeying it. And this is also 
the basi.s of his division of virtues into intellectual, Biavor/rucal, 
and moral, ijOixal. Nevertheless in do Anim. III. 9. 3, com- 
pare I. 5, 6., both of these are criticised together, and shown 
to be unsound and untenable. If we are ‘ to divide the soul 
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into parts’ at all, the division must be carried to a much 
greater length ; indeed it seems that it might be carried to 
infinity. 

GvfiK and oprff), § 17, passion and anger, resentment of 
injury, real or supposed, aie the causes of action of which 
punishment or vengeance is the object, to ri/uopririKd. So 
in the chapter on d/577}, II. 2. 1 . it is defined, Spe^K fiera 
XwT/v TifjLa)pta<: k.t.X. Tipoipla and KoXoafi are two difiFerent 
kinds of punishment; punishment takes the form of ven- 
geance, when it is inflicted by the offended person for his 
own sake and with a view merely to his own satisfaction; 
in the other case, when it is employed for the offender’s sake 
to turn him from his evil ways, it is punishment proper, 
correction or chastisement. Plato, Gorg. 525. a C., distin- 
guishes two cases of riptopla or punishment in general ; either 
for the correction and improvement of the offender tf ffeXn'ovi 
y{yv€(T0ai xal ovivaadaf, or for example's sake, to deter 
others from the like offences; 17 TrapaBehypLari tok SXXok 
ylyvfaOat, 7v dWot opwvTt^ irairyovTa a av Tr6tr)(rj ^fiovpevoi 
/9e\Tiow y(yv(ovrai. Compare Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. p. 
895, quoted by Gaisford. 0cd« 8 ^ oi5 ripuopeiTcu’ i<m yip ^ 
ripuopia KOKOV avrair6So<Ti<i' KoXd^ei p4vroi rrpdf rd ^(pi^vifiov 
KOI Koivjj KOI IBta Toi? KoXa^oph/OK. 

Tliere is however a different interpretation of Tifuopla 
wliich might be applied here, derived from a different division 
of punishments. This division is referred to by Aulus 
Gcllius, N. A. VI. 14, quoted by Gaisford, and is to this 
effect. ‘ One kind is that which is called vovOeaia, koXcutk, 
or Trapalveovt, when the punishment is applied for the sake 
of castigation and improvement, &c.: the second is that 
which is called Ttpuopia, and is employed for the maintenance 
of the dignity and authority of the person offended, lest it 
should suffer if no notice were taken of the offence; and 
from this the name itself is supposed to be derived, ‘ a conser- 
vatione honoris’. The third kind is the second of Plato’s 
division, viz. when the punishment is inflicted for an example 
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to others. It is possible, though I think not probable, that 
Aristotle may have had this signification in view in the 
distinction of wdXo<riv and nfuopla. 

For the further consideration of dpyij we are referred to 
the treatise on the iraOt} in Bk. II. c. 2. 

iiriOvftta^, the remaining incentive to action, § 18, is 
reckoned as one of the irdBr] in Eth. N. ii. 4, though it is 
omitted in the treatment of them in Khet. II. 2 — 11. It is 
here said of it ‘that it gives rise to all actions which have 
the appearance of being agreeable’, (<j>alvovTai because the 
pleasure aimed at is often more apparent than real) : and 
again in c. 11. § 5, it is called toD ‘an impulse 

towards what is agreeable.’ hriBvfiia, desire, therefore is that 
•irado<i or natural affection that excites us to pursue what is 
pleasant, or supposed to be so. ^ S’ \nrap-)(ti, Toinp 

r)hov^ re Ka\ \1J7n7 koX to 17S0 kolI to \xnrrjp 6 v, oU Se raxna koX 
fj hridopia' ToO 'fop ^Scot ope^K avrrj. de Anim. II. 3. 414. 
b. 4. and see further on hnOvpia in ch. 11. § 5. 

Continuing this subject the author tells us that the 
objects of voluntary action are good and pleasure, real and 
apparent ; reckoning amongst these the real and apparent 
relief from real and apparent evil and pain, and the ex- 
change of a less real or apparent evil and pain for a greater. 
It thus appears that good and plea-sure are both necessary 
objects of rhetorical inquiry, and as the first has been already' 
described and analysed (c. 6), we pass on in the next chapter 
to the subject of pleasure, after being warned, as before, 
that we are not to expect scientific definitions in a practical 
and popular art like rhetoric, but only such as may be readily 
apprehended by an unlearned audience ; a precept which, as 
we have already seen and shall see throughout, is abundantly 
exemplified in this work. 

* On the origin of deeire, PUL Phil. 36. a. b. Grote, PUto ii. 569. 
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APPENDIX D. TO BOOK I. CH. XL 

Ch. 11. The eleventh Chapter therefore commences with 
a definition of pleasure. “ Let us a.ssume that pleasure is a 
kind of motion (an active state) of the soul (or of life, the 
vital powers) and a settling' (relapse), sudden (all at once) 
and sensible, into our proper nature; and pain the con- 
trary.” 

This description of pleasure seems to be borrowed from 
Plato, of whose views on this subject gathered from his 
statements in the Philebus, Gorgias, Republic, and Timapus, 
I have given some account in my Introduction to the Trans- 
lation of the Gorgias, p. liii. “Pleasure, especially sensual 
pleasure, the gratification of a bodily appetite, and some, 
but not all, mental pleasures, consist in the relief of a 
want, the filling up of a gap, the supply of the deficiency, 
of a certain part of the body, or of the entire bodily 
constitution, and a restoration of the whole system to the 
normal harmony of its condition.” In the Philebus 31 D. 
" pain is represented as the \v<n^ apfiovta<i of the botlily 
frame, and pleasure as the restoration of this balance or 
harmony, in the filling up of the void produced by this 
dissolution.” See further, p. 32. B. 42. C. D*. The same 
view is found in Timjeus 64. D. (where the word aOpoov 
occurs, which seems to have l>een thence transferred by 
Aristotle to his definition in the Rhetoric); and in the 
Republic IX. 583. B — 586. C. see particularly 584. C. and 585. 


> See Grote, on Philebna, in hia 
PUto, 11. 566. »q. with th« word irard- 
9 Toai% here may compared 
Ka$€<rTytKvia% in Eth. £ud. vi. 13. 
1153. a. 3., which is receptive of the 
higherpleasnreeof distinguish 

ed from r^t KaSiarafA^i^ or dwawXrf- 
tlie process by which the 
pleasures of sense (in the Platonic 
doctrine) make themselves felt. 


* So Lucretius, de Her. Nat. n. 

963- 

PrsBierea quoniam dolor est ubi ma- 
teiiai 

Corpora vi quadam per viscera viva, 
per artus, 

Sollicitata suis trepidant in aedihus 
intus, 

Inque locum quando remigrant, fit 
blanda voluptas. 
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A. Comp. Magn. Mor. II. 7. 1206. b. 20. It is therefore 
according to Plato a xlvr)<Ti<{ or Phileb. 53. C. 54. 

E. a doctrine suppo.sed to be that of Aristippus and his 
followers, and referred to in Eth. N. X. 3. Etk Eud. vi. 12. 
Magn. Mor. II. 7. (Stallb. note on Phil. 53. c.) and so far 
adopted by Plato. A similar view was held by Kant. See 
the passage of his Anthropology, quoted by Dr. Bodham, in 
Append, to Phileb. p. 102; and on this, Grant, Ess. on 
Ethics, p. 198. 

It is to be observed that the definition commences with 
v-iroKcurdco ^fuv, 'let us assume’. Compare Iot® introducing 
a definition, I. 5. 3. and 6. 2. This is to show that we are 
not to take this for an exact scientific description : it is a 
mere hjrpothesis, which will answer the purpose of the 
rhetorician well enough, and satisfy a popular audience, 
though when we come to examine it more closely we find 
that it is untenable. It is in fact in other passages of his 
writings both virtually and actually contradicted: hut from 
the rhetorical point of view it is suflScient, because accepted. 
Aristotle’s opinions upon the subject of pleasure appear to 
have undergone a change, which is shown in the discrepancy 
between the view taken in the Physics ni. 8. 247 and 7. seq. 
and the conclusions arrived at in the treatise on pleasure in 
the tenth book of the Nicomachean Ethics ; this later theory 
being completed and carried out by Eudemus in the sixth 
book of his Ethics (Eth. N. bk. vii.) chapter 13. 

In the passage of the Physics he says. “All moral virtue 
has reference to bodily pleasures and pains, which consist 
either in the act, or the memory, or anticipation of them. 
Now those that are felt in the act are all sensible, reside 
in sensation (/card rfjv a!a6r\alv e'uriv), and therefore are put 
in motion by some sensible object; those which belong to 
memory and anticipation arise from these : for the pleasure 
arises either from recollection of our former feelings, or from 
anticipation of the future. It follows therefore that all 
pleasure of this kind must be protluced by the objects of 
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sense*.” In the following sentences he speaks of pleasures and 
pains as dXXotwo’ew too aiaBrp'ucov. The words ‘pleasures of 
this kind’ might lead one to suppose that the description here 
given is confined to bodily pleasure or pleasure of sense ; 
the intellectual pleasures as of taste and contemplation being 
designedly left altogether out of the account : yet it would 
seem rather that the theory is intended to include pleasures 
of all kinds, divided into two classes, the bodily pleasures of 
sense, and the intellectual pleasures of anticipation and 
retrospection, all of them alike being ultimately traceable 
to sensation : the pure pleasures of taste, as of eye and ear, 
being supposed to reside in the sensations of those organs; 
and those of Otapla, speculation or philosophical contempla- 
tion being here unnoticed and unthought of. 

A similar view seems to be implied in the curious 
definition of pleasure and pain given in the de Anim, ill. 7. 
431. a 10. “Sensation (pure and simple)” we are there told 
“is mere speaking (that is, the mere utterance of detached 
words without the combination which gives the meaning; 
or ‘words’ as distinguished from ‘propositions’ which assert or 
deny something], or thinking: but when this is accompanied 
by pleasure or pain, then, as it were affirming or denying, 
the soul pursues or avoids, [i.e. it then does what may be 
compared to pronouncing a positive judgment that the one 
viz. is good and to be sought the other evil and to be avoided, 
which it expresses in action by pursuing the one and shun- 
ning the other.*] Pleasure and pain are therefore states of 
activity (consciousness. Grant) in relation to what is good 
and bad as such, operating by the discriminating faculty 
of the senses, tp oiadryTtK^ ptaoTtjr^. This when it is ac- 


’ Comp. Rh«t. I. II. 6, 7. 

• Eth. N. VI. 1 . ttn 8' Srtp h 
dtorocf Kard^oit xoi dro^^tf roOr* 
h 6 pdin Kcd ^vy^, Thii comet 
from PUto» Sophiit. ^63. k. teq. 
corap. Theet 189. 1. 190. a. Phileb. 
38. D. 


• ed^Bifruci nM^bmfTu The mean- 
ing of tuc6ri)t at applied to aentation 
w explained in a preceding paetage of 
Bk. II. c. 1 1, tub fin. teutation it there 
taid to he fUffdrrit h roTt oUrBii- 
T<Kt * a mean ttaie, a tort 

of balance or hannonyi between 
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tually realised in action, near ivepyeiap, becomes pursuit on 
the one hand or avoidance on the other.” Compare IL 3. 
414. b. 4. ^ S' aXa-OrjaK indp^ei, rotry i^Sop^ re ical \uirt) 
leal TO tjSu /cal t6 \vmjpop. And we have a similar sense of 
right and wrong, topto yap rrpv! rdXXa roct dp0poivoi^ 
22m)v, to pipop dyaOov Kal /cokov /cal Sucaiov ncol dSucov ncol 
t<5v aWcap ataSrjacp ^eip, Pol. I. 2. 12. Pleasure therefore 
according to this view, is an active realised operation of 
sense, which has a discriminating power to distinguish good 
and evil, and when actually developed and in active exercise 
impels us to seek and to shun. It is therefore both an 
olaBijac^ and a kIp/joc^. irrel 8* iarl to ^Seadat ip ry 
aladapeaOai rcpot rrdOoxK. Rhet. I. 11. 6. 

This is controverted in Eth. N. x. 3 and 4. We are 
there informed that pleasure is not a motion, nor in time, 
nor divisible into parts, but entire and instantaneous in its 
operation like sight : and the third chapter closes very em- 
phatically with the words, iK Toinatp Be B^\op xal 8t* oi3 
/ca\m \eyoiHTi Kiprjaip fj yepeacp elpoi tijv ^Bop/jp. oti yap 
TidpTUP ravra Xeyerac, aXXd tcpp pjepcarwp koX p,rj 2Xa>i;' ov8i 
yap opdaeto^ iari yepe<ri<t ovBe arcyp.!}^ ovBi papdSo<{, ovBe 
Toirrop ovdfp it/vijffj? ^ yip£<n<;' ovBt 8)7 tjBop^ o\op ydp t». 
c. 3. ult. Comp. Magn. Mor. ii. 7. 1204. b. 5. I<rr» ydp 
irparrop pip ov irdaa ^Bopi] ykpea-K. K.rX. and Eth. Eud. 


the two opposite extremes of each 
cUm of objects of sensation which 
sre subject to the several senses, as 
si^ht between the opposite colours, 
black and white, or the visible and 
invisible; touoh between hot and 
oold, or the palpable and impalpa- 
ble ; and so on. It is neither of 
them frfp7c/^, but both Surd/ieu The 
sense lying between these extremes 
and capable of apprehending both or 
inclining in either direction, has as a 
mean the power of judging or clis* 


tinguishing, sp^reir, the objects of 
sense, t 6 yiip fUffoif sp<ruror. Similarly 
the lying between the good 

and the bad may form its judgment 
between them and take the dircoUon 
of either. When it verges towards 
the good, the feeling becomes one of 
pleasure, when towards what is bad, 
painful. When this sensation or feel- 
ing is developed and rMlised inactivity, 
sar' fW/ryeior, it beoomes pursuit or 
avoidance or 
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VI. 15. 1154. b. 27, ^Sotnj fiaXKov iu ^ptftla iffrlv t] iv 

Further pleasure is not a sense x. 5. 7. though it is con- 
veyed by and accompanies the action of the senses, /card 
ird(Tav yap aXadrjaiv iariv rfhovr), op^uov Be Kol Sidvoiav koI 
Beospiap. 4. 5 — here for the first time intellectual and specu- 
lative pleasures are mentioned — and again, xaff iKdoTr/p S’ 
oXaBrfvw 3t( ylverai ^Bopt) SrjXop' ^p,ip yap opdpjira koI 
aKovapMTa elpot ijSea. 4, 7. Neither is it as yet an ipepytut 
or a eft?. It is said, (1) elpot h> tt} ipipyeuf 4, 8. (2) hrea- 
6ai Tj epepyeia § 9. 5, 11. Compare 5, 6. Koff iKdmjp 
tpepyeiap oiKtia r)hoprj €<rrip. (3) TeXeiovp Trjp ipepyeuip 4. 6, 
8, 11. only not as a eft? iptnrdpj(ova-a (growing to perfection 
within it) but <u? hrtyirfpop^pop Tt reXo?, “a superaddcd per- 
fection”, (Grant) as something distinct from and without it. 
§ 8. And so, “though they are so nearly allied, and the 
pleasure is so inseparable from the ipipyeia, that it is even 
doubtful whether they are not identical” c. 5, 6.; yet still 
they must be distinguished, Siavep ovp al ipepytuu h-epat 
Kal ai r)Bopai 5, 7.‘ Pleasure is the necessary concomitant 
of every healthy ipipyeia. This doctrine is carried a step 
further by Eudemus in whose ethical scheme pleasure has 
now become an ipipyeia. His definition is, Eth. Eud. vi. 13 
(Eth. N. VII. 13.) 1153. a. 14 ivipyeia Trj<i Kara ifivatp ffea>? 
dpepiroBunof ‘tbe unimpeded activity of the natural state’ 
ipipyeia implying, the realisation of the latent faculty and its 
active exerci.se, that pleasure is an end in itself, and the 
consciousness of it*. According to this definition pleasure in 


^ Tilts deftnition then it equally 
applicable to tho bigbest functions of 
the mind, as well as to the bodily 
organs. Even in tlio case of pleasure 
felt upon the supplying of a want, tho 
Aristotelitui doctnuc with regard to 
that pleasure was, that it was not 
identical with the supply, but con- 


temporaneously ; that it resulted 
from tbe play and action of vital 
powers not in a state of depres* 
■ion, whiU the depressed organs were 
receiving sustenance.” Grant, Esaays 
on Ethics, p. 199. 

* See Grote, Plato IZ. 503. note 9. 
and Bain, on tbe Emotions and Will, 
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its highest form of speculative philosophical pleasure, is 
identical with the highest happiness. In Metaph. A. 7. 
1072. b. 14. sq. >5 (vepyeia is represented as the pleasure of 
the Supreme Being; and because this is the nature of 
pleasure, all states of activity, waking, sensation, thinking 
give the highest pleasure ; and to one of these all other 
pleasures, as those of anticipation and recollection, are due. 

See further on this subject Grant, Essays on Ethics IV. 
‘on ivipyfui’ p. 194 seq. and again ‘on the doctrine of the 
mean’ p. 20G. On the passage of the Metaphysics above 
quoted Bonitz has the following note. Propterea (Std touto, 
quia »5 evepyeia i<mv ijSoi^) nobis hominibus voluptatem 
afferunt anima: nostrae, et ejus quidem vel 0peirnicrj<i vel 
ai<rOrjTiKT)v vel vorynKrjft, octiones quales sunt hfpfrfoptrv!, 
aia-0r)ai<;, : quodsi qua alia praeterea voluptatem nobis 

afferunt, veluti spes vel recordatio, causa ex eo est repetenda, 
quod ad unam ex illis actionibus referuntur, BiA ravra i.e. 
Sia i^p^opatv ff cu<r6r)<Tiv fj v6rj<nv. Brandis. Handb. Arist. 
II. 132. and not. 27C. p. 131. n. 273. and Fritzsche’s notes on 
Eud. Eth. VI. 13. particularly that on 1153. a. 14, 15. 

The remainder of the chapter is occupied with a catalogm 
raisonnd of things pleasant. 


APPENDIX E. TO BOOK I. CH. VI. 


The laws which Aristotle 
arc only one branch of those 
by that term. The arfpcu^i 

there quoted. Mr Grote, who at- 
tributes the Eiulvmian Ethics to 
Aristotle, seems to inaku to distinc- 
tion between the two theories, of 
which the former (that of Aristotle) 
must be according to hU view the 


here designates as unwritten 
which are usually understood 
vopoi, aypatna vopupa, which 

truer. It appewi in fict to be more 
reasonable to coneiiler pleasure the 
necesaar; accompaniment of an irip- 
yua itself. Eudemus in going beyond 
his master has fallen into error. 
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he here calls icoivoC, are the great fundamental conceptions 
and duties of morality, derived and having their sanction 
from heaven, antecedent and superior to all the conventional 
enactments of human societies, and common alike to all man- 
kind. On this ‘Natural Law’ to which all ‘positive laws’ 
should conform, 'the law of man’s nature’, see Whewell 
Elem. of Mor. § 380. who quotes this passage of the Rhetoric. 
These are “the sure and unwritten institutions of the Gods” 
which cannot be contravened by any human enactments, 
to which Antigone appeals when ordered by Creon to violate 
her duty to her slaughtered brother by leaving his body 
unburied, “ for not to day and yesterday, but from everlast- 
ing these have lived, and none knows what time they came 
to light'”, Antig. 450. seq.; the ‘sublime laws’ vo/xot 
•jToSev, ovpaviav Bi alOepa reKvmdevre^, iv 'OXw/tTro? varfip 
pMvtK, ovSe viv Ovard <l)va-i<t dvepwv erucrev, ovBe p,^ore 
\d6a KaTOKoipdoji, of divine origin, eternal, soaring in a 
higher sphere far above all the changes and chances of 
human institutions, and beyond the reach of human inter- 
ference ; CEd. R. 8G5. In Xenophon’s Memorabilia iv. 4. 
Socrates, in maintaining the theory of absolute and universal 
moral principles against the views of Hippias, who would 
reduce all morality to a mere convention, appeals to these 
aypcuf)oi vopot, which are universal, ‘the same in every land’ 
and of divine, not human, origin ; and some of them are 
enumerated ; as the worship of God, duty to parents, grati- 
tude, the requital of benefits, which are universally esta- 
blished in men’s opinions as right rules of conduct, though by 
no means universally observed. Two of these are ranked by 


^ So in Eurip. Suppl. 19 . 
cfpyotvc 3* oi KparovPTtt (to. 

rccpoi^), 0^3* di'aiptffU' 
ioOvat y6fun* dri^orrcf 6twp. 

and in tbe tame play 5 ^ 6 , 

3ucuw, r3r IIcu'cXXi^wi' p6fiOP 


«>d 537. 

toKtit Kcuccvpytu’ 'Apyot oi Siirrm> 
ptKpoik ; 

^KiffTo. wdanfl *BXXd3ot t63c, 
c/ 70i>9 ^cvdrrat ro9^<rat i3r 

X€t> 

drd^vt rit 
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Euripides, Autiop. Fr. 38., amongst the three fundamental 
duties of man. 

Tpew eltrtv dperal, rds •)(peu>v <r dcKeiv, rkicvov, 

0€ov^ T« rov<! re ^vaavreK yovei<s, 

vo/MoiM re Koivoit 'E\XdSo 9 , «cat ravra Spwv 
KoKXtffTOv l^eK are^vov evicXeia^ del. 

The same distinction is taken, and the same moral pre- 
cepts selected, by the author of the 'Pi/t. wpov ’A\e(avSpov. 
c. 2. § 6, 7. ‘Justice’ he says, is to rwv diramav rj to rdiv 
TrKelaretv eOtK dypa<fiov, defining right and wrong, rovro S’ 
iarl TO yovea<! ri/x^ xal <^l\ov<i ev iroielv kcu toI<s evepyertui 
Xdpiv drroBiBovai; for the performance of these and such like 
duties is not enforced upon men by written laws, but de- 
rives an immediaite sanction from a law unwritten and 
universal, dXX’ oJtfov *ol koiv^ i/6pup vop,iljerou. In 

Demosth. c. Aiistocr. p. 639. the kolvo^ v6po<: is the ‘right 
of self-defence.’ It is likewise recognised by Plato, Rep. viii. 
663. D. ; and equally by the Latin writers, as Cicero, de Legg. I. 
6. II. 4. and de Rep. IIL 22. ap. Lactaut. Inst. vi. 8., a very 
emphatic passage, translated in Whewell, Elem. of Moral. 
§ 361. Add Archytas and Hierocles in Stobaeus pp. 267. and 
230. quoted by Qaisford in Notis variorum. Quintil. xii. 2. 
3. leges qu® natura sunt omnibus dat®, qu®que propri® 
populis et gentibus conetitut®. And Aristotle himself, in a 
former passage of the Rhetoric, I. 10. 3. vipo^ S’ €(tt'h> 6 piv 
rStof 6 S^ Kotvl<i. yJyo) Bk XBiov piv Ka& ov yeypappevov rroXt- 
revovTM, Koipiv Bi Baa dyp(uf>a rrapd ‘iratriv opoXoyeurOai 
SoKcI and Eth. Nic. viii. 13. a. 

In the Eudemian Ethics iv. 10. 1134. b. 18. seq. [Nic. 
Eth. V. 7. 1. Oxf. Ed.] what is here called koipk vopo^ re- 
ceives the name of to <f>vatKdv BUaiov; the written law is 
‘ conventional’ rS vep^Kiv ; and the distinction between this 
natural justice or law, and the positive or written or conven- 
tional law, the tStov v6po<: of the Rhetoric (because it varies 
in different states), is very strongly brought out, and the 

16 
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latter exemplified, tov ttoXitikov Sixatov (as opposed to 

TO olKOVOfJLlKOV hUalOV) TO fliv (pVatKOV eOTt to Be VOfJLlKOV, 

(\>vaiKOv fiev t 6 iravra^ov Tfjv avTtjv ex®" Bvvafitv, xal ov 
T^ Boxetu fj fiTj, VOIKOV Be 6 ef dpx’Jf ovOev Bia^epei ovtok 
fj a\\<a<:, OTav Be 6wvrai Bia^epei, olov to pva'i XvTpovadai, 
f) TO alya 6vew dXXd p,rj Bvo irpo^aTa. ert oo’o twv xaff 
eKcurra vopLodeToveriv, olov to 6vetv Bpao-i'Sa, Aral to yjrT)<f>i- 
ffpuiTeiBr). Compare Khet. I. 13. 2. koivov Se tov xaTo. (f>va-iv 
earl 7 op, 8 putyrevovrai Travre<{, ^vaei koivov Bucaiov xal dBi- 
Kov, Kav p,rjBefiia Koivwvia 7rpo? dX\j;Xoi;? p p.riBk avvO^KT). 
natural law, not a social contract, nor conventional ; and 15. 
6. d Koivo<! xaTo. <f>v(Tiv. “Natural justice is law because it 
is right, conventional justice is right because it is law.” 
Grant on Eth. N. v. 7. 1. 

Such is the usual mode of distinguishing the aypaef>oi 
and yeypap.pAvoi vopoi. But in the passage before us the 
unwritten law in a special sense, a branch of the former, 
and included in it, is introduced as a subdivision of the 
(S(Of or local, special, law, and in § 12. the two kinds are 
thus described. “ Right and wrong under the one consists in 
an excess of virtue (i.e. above the legal standard) or vice, in 
actions to which praise and disgrace or censure (moral appro- 
bation and disapprobation), and dishonour and honours and 
rewards are attached ; as to be grateful and make due return 
to a benefactor, to be ready to assist one’s friends and so 
forth (using the same examples as in the passages previously 
quoted) : in the other the dypa<pa vopupu mean equity, the 
correction of the deficiencies of the special and written law. 
For equity is a form of justice, but not included in the written 
law.” On eTTieiKeia see Eth. Eud. IV. (Eth. N. V.) c. 14. The 
law can only lay down general rules, but the.se often require 
modification in special cases. It is here that equity comes 
in to supply these necessary deficiencies, and it is usually 
exercised in mitigation of the strict rigour, the letter, of the 
law, TO oKpiffoBiKaiov ; and therefore becomes a law of mercy 
or clemency. It is enavopOtopui vop.tptov Bikuiov. § Ttapa- 
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XeiTrei 6 pofio6eTri<: Kal fiftafnev airXtu? eitruiv, hravopBovv to 
fWeuf>0ep, 6 Kav 6 vo/io6h“i]<! airro? oI/t<us au eiTroi tKtt irapdiv, 
teal tl ijSet ivofjU>6€Tr)<Tev av. Here therefore this second, 
subordinate kind of aypa<fxyt v6p^ is said to mean equity, 
the modification or mitigation of the rigour of the law, the 
supplementum juris or legis scriptie, or particular decision 
adapted to the special occasion where the written general laws 
fail to meet the case, and in this corresponding to the 
And in c. 15. 6. i-TriHice'i is substituted for 
aypa<po<t vopw in this second sense. See the whole passage 
§§ 3 — 6, from which it appears that this is the koivov vo/w 
in a particular application. This same distinction is taken 
between the written and unwritten laws of a particular state 
in the Politics, vi. 5. sub init. riOepAvovi 8^ towutoin vopoxK 
Kcu Toi\ dypd<f>otK Kal row yerfpap,p,kvo\K oi vepiXg^froirrai 
poKiara rd ad^ovra rat rroXireiat. At first sight the word 
Tidepevovt seems somewhat strangely applied to unwritten 
laws, but it is plain from this very application that the notion 
which is here uppermost in the mind of the writer is not that 
of equity — though this may be included — but rather the 
feelings on the subject of right and wrong, the notions 
habits and practices prevailing in any given society. These 
may be modified and cultivated, and so 'instituted' in a 
sense by education and other influences which the legislator 
has at his command. These identical aypa(f>a vopupa are 
interpi'eted by Plato in a parallel passage conveying the same 
distinction, Legg. VII. 793. D., eOr] xai hrirrihevpara. The 
aypa^M vofufia in this sense form the necessary basis and 
supports, olov reicTovtov iv oiKoZoprjpaaiv ipeiapara, of the 
written laws, and they consist in these habits and practices, 
feelings and notions; so that the laws, written and unwrit- 
ten, of any state may be resolved into vopMvt, eOrj, and eirtrr)- 
Stvpara. Legg. VIL 793. A — D. On this Stallbaum says, 

intelliguntur quee more et consuetudine recepta sunt, non 
legibus publicis sancita. And he collects several passages in 
his note, (Legg. ili. C80. A. dW’ lOea-i kcu, tok Xeyopkvoit 
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varpioK voftoK hrofievoi ^waiv. VIII. 841. B. Politic. 295 A. 
&c. Dem. de Cor. p. 317. ov ftovov iv tow vofilpoiv (sc. tow 
yeypofiftivoK vofioi^), d\\d luu t) ^v<tk avry tow aypd^K 
v6poi<! Acol TOW avBpanrivoi^ rjOean Suepucev. and elsewhere. 
Thucyd. II. 37. pAXiara (t<£i/ voptav) So’ot t« iir ti^Xia r^v 
dBiKovfiitxov Keimcu, /ral oaoi aypcupot oirrw alayyvriv 6po\o- 
yovp^vrjv i^epovaiv. Arist. PoL III. 11. 6. eri mpidrepot Koi 
irtpl KvpMTepotv Toiv Kara ypdpftara vopMV ol v€pi ra idr) 
i<rrtp,) to show that e0ri are often spoken of either as distin- 
guished from (written) laws, or as forming an unwritten 
branch of law itself. Add to these Hierocles in Stobseus, L c. 
«6ov aypa^pd^ tw elveu fiovXerai' vofUK, and we shall have 
enough reason for concluding that this is what we are to 
understand principally by the vopai Sypa<f>ot in the Politics, 
and probably here also, together with the equity expressly 
mentioned. 

’ PoSKrrai, would Uko to be, triee to be, would be if it oould. 
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ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. 

BOOK II. 

After the general introduction and the analysis of the 
«8i; of Politics and Ethics and of the three branches of 
rhetoric, and the supplementary treatise on the arexvoi 
TTUTTet?, we might next expect the Kotvoi TCnrot. and the 
enthymemes to follow; both because this seems to be the 
natural order, and also because in the second chapter of 
Book I., where our author is describing and explaining the 
divisions of his subject, he arranges them in the following 
order, irUrrei'; i. e. ef&i;, tottoi, iraBr}. If this was his 
original intention he has abandoned it, supposing that the 
work as we have it is complete and undislocated, — and there 
is no sufficient evidence to the contrary — for instead of the 
promised arrangement of subjects, we find first the etSij, i. 
4 — 15, then the ^6<x!, U. 1., then the iradrj, II. 2 — 11, next, 
some supplementary II. 12 — 17, and finally the koivoi 
TOTTOI, II. 19, and the rooroi itrdvfiijfxaTtop, genuine and spuri- 
ous or fallacious, II. 23, 24. 

Ch. 1. In the present chapter, after a brief recapitula- 
tion of the contents of the preceding book, § 1., and an argu- 
ment on the importance of the indirect proof conveyed by 
the character of the speaker and the appeals to the senti- 
ments and feelings of the audience ; the first of which is more 
valuable and carries greater weight in deliberative, and the 
latter in forensic, rhetoric; and the reasons for the latter 
§ 2, 3, 4; he proceeds in §§ 5 — 7 to point out the three 
requisites in the exhibition of the speaker's character by the 
speech for making a favourable impression on the audience, 
and giving him 'authority’ with them. These are <f>p6vria-t<;, 
apery, and evvoM ; the first, to enable him to judge of the 
expediency of the policy he recommends, or the inexpe- 
diency of that from which he would dissuade the people ; 
virtue, to lend weight and dignity to his words to obviate all 
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suspicions of passion, prejudice, self-interest or any evil 
motive ; and friendly intentions to, or regard for the interests 
of, the assembly he is addressing, §§ 5, 6. We are then 
referred for the analysis of the three, from which the means 
of assuming the appearance of these qualities may be ascer- 
tained, and the topics necessary for this purpose, backwards 
to the chapter on the virtues I. 9. (see I. 9. 1.) for <f>poi>rja-K 
and aperq, and forwards to the vdOr], c. 4, for evvoia or 
§§ 7. 8. See further on the subject the account of the three 
kinds of 7j0o<i, above p. 108 — 13. and the illustrations of 
auctoritas given [p. 151. not. 1]. 

In §§ 8, 9, two general observations are given, introduc- 
tory to the special treatment of the waOri in the following 
chapters; first that the irdOr], of which he is here speaking, 
are the moral affections, which are therefore accompanied by 
pleasure and pain, such as anger, fear, compassion ; and 
secondly, that in the analysis of them three things in each 
are to bo regarded ; the nature of them, what each affection 
is, and how each person is disposed that feels them; 7 r<Sv 
SiaKeipevoi 6pyt\oi (for instance) etVt; the ordinary objects 


* Whfttely, in hta Rhetoric cb. 
obiorvea that these three, good sense, 
good principle and good-will, are pre- 
cisely the three qualities to which 
Pericles lays claim in bis defence of 
himself before the Athenian assembly, 
Thuc. n. 6o. I have already referred 
to this passage, p. 7. n. i., for another 
purpose. Whately’s comparison is not 
quite correct. In Aristotle the three 
qualities represent (t) intellectual^ and 
(1) moral, virtue, or practical 

wisflom for discerning the means to 
an end (tee Kth. Nic. vl), the s^iecial 
virtue of a statesman, and dprri) moral 
virtue, for the reason before assigned. 

^p6ripiOt Kol irteiKUt XZ. I. 6.; 
i^nd {3) good will and a friendly feel- 
ing and intentions towardsthe audience 


and tbeir country and state institu- 
tions. In Thucydides they are four ; 
judgment and decision to enable a 
man to see what is right and enforoe 
it, the ability of the statesman or 
governor, and the (intellectual) virtue 
of the mind; secondly the power of 
expression, eloquence, the riitne of 
the tongue; thirdly patriotism, the 
virtue of the feelings; and fourthly, 
what might possibly be included in the 
preceding, probity and independence, 
freedom from all taint of corruption. 
It will be seen by this comparative 
sUtement, that the two lists, though 
there certainty is some resemblance 
between them, cannot be brought into 
exact coincidence. 
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of them, riaiv elmOatriv ofyyi^eaOai, (carrying on the same 
example)', and the ordinary occasions and circumstances hri 
TToioK, of their manifestation. If we are ignorant of any one 
of these, we shall find ourselves unable in case of need 
to excite the required emotion. Accordingly the detailed 
treatment of the several Tradr) in the next chapters, 2 — 11, 
follows this rule and division'. 

Ch. 2 — 17. After the summary treatment of the fjdtj 
Aristotle next proceeds to the analysis of the moral Trd^, 
for the purpose of supplying the rhetorician with topics for 
his appeals to the feelings of his audience. On the irddrj in 
general I have already said something, above p. 113. foil.; 
and Brandis also, in his treatise on the Rhetoric, in Schneide- 
win’s Philologus, pp. 2G, 7, has some general observations 
upon them, and a comparison of the two lists in Eth. Nic. il. 
4 and here; but as there is nothing in them that requires 
special notice, I may in this case likewi.se refer the reader to 
the tract itself. The list of the iradr] here given contains 
anger, and its opposite, meekness, gentleness, or calmness, 
mildness, and composure of temper, Trpaori;?; love and hatred, 
or liking and disliking {(f>t\elv, like the French aimer, com- 
bining the stronger and the weaker feeling); fear and boldne.ss 
or confidence; compassion; envy; emulation; which appear 
also in the list of the Ethics; shame and shamelessness 
reckless disregard of the opinion of others; gratitude or grace 
and favour, both included in ; and righteous indigna- 

tion, are found only in the Rhetoric. Instead of these last we 


^ Fora genuine and really ecieniifio 
explanation and analysis of the wd$if 
I refer iny readers to Mr Bain's work 
on the Emotions and Will. Of those 
that enter into Aristotle's list, anger, 
resentment, righteous indignation, ter- 
ror and conBdenne or courage, love 
and hatred, are included in Mr Bain's. 
But the classification and the mode of 
treatment are totally different. Found- 


ed upon obeervation and the actual 
study of human nature, Mr Bain's 
analysis need fear no comparison with 
the comparatively tentative, inaccu- 
rate, and inoomplete psychology of 
Aristotle here or elsewhere in his 
writings, which 1 take to be the 
weakest point of that mighty Analyst 
and subtle observer. 
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have in the Ethics desire, joy, and longing, ■irSOm. And these 
are all analysed and examined from the three points of iraOij 
view described at the end of the last chapter, viz. their nature, 
their objects, and their occasions, or exciting causes and 
conditions. In treating them Aristotle conflaes himself 
strictly to his immediate subject : there are no general 
observations which might supply as before a link of connexion 
between the several parts of the entire subject, nor are there 
any episodes, as in some of the preceding chapters, which 
require a separate discussion. We may consequently omit 
any further notice of them here, and reserve the detailed 
explanation of them for the notes on the text. 

The analysis or eiSij of the iraBr) carries us down to the 
end of chapter 11. From ch. 12. to 17 we have by way of 
appendix to the preceding dissertation an examination of 
certain fldt}, which have been already described, and dis- 
tinguished from the other above p. 110. These f)6rj 
are, as we have already seen, the characters that belong to 
certain ages and conditions of life, as youth, the prime of 
life, and old age; birth, wealth, and power: and the treat- 
ment of them is properly appended to that of the iraSri, to Si 
rjOrj TToloi rtvev Kara ra irdOt], because they are liable to vary 
in the audience under the above conditions and circum- 
stances. For example, an a.ssembly in which young men 
preponderate requires a different style and tone, and different 
topics in appealing to its feelings and passions, to one which 
is composed mainly of old men; rich men are not moved in 
the same way, by the same kind of appeals, as the poor; and 
so on for the rest In every case the speaker must fall in 
with the prevailing tone of feeling and humour of his 
audience, and this in accordance with the time of Ufe and 
condition of the whole of them, or the majority, if there be 
one'. 

' The import of these ' cberaclers,’ applied, may be thus expressed io 
lifl of the rwK ToXtrftuir in I. 8. 6., other words. Certain ages and enndi* 

and the use io which they ore to be tions of men are marked by different 
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II. 18. The 18th chapter forms a break in the subject, 
and landing place, whence the author looks back over the 
progress that he has made in his work, and forwards to what 
still remains to be accomplished. It is therefore of impor- 
tance as marking out the divisions of the subject. 

It will be well perhaps to enter here a little more fully 
into the consideration of the contents of this chapter, and to 
give a connected account of it in the way of paraphrase. The 
difficulty in the interpretation of it consists in this, that the 
conclusion Sxrre — iroiTjTeov does not follow from the protasis 
or antecedent ^el S’ ^ raiv mOavav—tiprjrai irpcrrepov. Now 
it is possible that Aristotle, careless as he so frequently is in 
connecting his sentences, may not have meant aSore to be the 
consequent to iirel at all: but having originally intended to 
construct his sentence so that ivei should have something 
correlative to it, omitted that, and varied his construction, 
leaving end pendent with nothing to correspond to it: and 
that Sxrre may have merely the vague meaning ‘ and so, after 
all this, the next thing is’, marking a mere continuation and 
not a direct consequence. There is a similar piece of care- 
lessness in II. 1.3. 16. and in L 7. 3. where it is noticed in the 
Commentary*. Spengel (Trans. Bav. Acad. p. 35) supposes that 


»nd pocolUr chAraoteruticf . A speaker 
is always liable to be confrouCed with 
an audience in ediicb one or other of 
these classes forms the preponderating 
element. In order to make a fayour- 
able impreesion upon them, he must 
necessarily adapt his tone and lan- 
guage to the sentiments and habits of 
thought prevailing amongst them, and 
the feelings and motives by which 
they are usually influenced. And for 
this purpose he must study their cha- 
racters, and make himself acquainted 
with their ordinary motives and feel- 
ings and opinions. And the following 
analysis will supply biro with topics 
for this purpose. That this (in spite 


of Spengel) is the true interpretation 
of these and their use in Rheto- 
ric, and that they are therefore to be 
distinguished from the ijSrj properly so 
called of Bk. il. ch. i., of which the 
object — to prove by the speech that 
you are yourself of a certain charac- 
ter, and that character exhibited in 
three particular virtues, quite distinct 
from tbe elements of the ii$ 7 i here— 
and (therefore) the maUriaU are alike 
different, any one may convince him- 
self by simply referring to ii. 15. 16., 
in which the object and use of them 
are explained. 

* See also Zell on Etli. Nic. vn. 14. 
p. 334, and Spengel on tbe Rhetoric 
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the sentences «ret S’ i^—ffovXevomai are a mere expansion 
of the passage ll. 1. 2. ’ETrei Se — KaraaKeva^uv, and accord- 
ingly in his recent recension (in his edition of the Rhetores 
Grseci) rejects the entire passage as an interpolation: a pro- 
ceeding, as it seems to me, unjustifiable and unnecessary. 
However, if we retain the text as it stands, and there really 
seems to be no suflficient reason for altering it, the false con- 
nexiou of eirei and oxrre, and of the sentences which they in- 
troduce — unless upon the above supposition — remain unac- 
counted for. 

The disorder may be rectified and the whole passage na- 
turally and rationally explained by merely supposing that a 
sentence has been lost before Stare, and that the connexion of 
the whole was somewhat as follows. It will be observed that 
in the passage II. 1. 2., to which Spengel refers this, the fact 
that every kind of speech is addressed to a judge of soma 
kind is assigned as a reason for treating the fjOt) and iradri as 
a part of Rhetoric. “Since all rhetorical speeches are ad- 
dressed to a judge, which is obviously true in the two first 
kinds, and substantially, though not strictly, absolutely, 
dTrXeSv, in the declamatory or epideictic — for there the spec- 
tators may be regarded in this light — [I have therefore en- 
tered at length into the analysis of the fjdr) and traOrj because 
the assumption of a certain character by the speaker himself 
with a view to conciliate these same judges, and the produc- 
tion of certain emotions in the judges or audience, are just as 
necessary as the proofs proper. Now the tjOri I have treated 
under such and such heads (see li. 1. o. sq.)] and have also 
discussed the troXireiwv t“0T] in my chapters on delibera- 
tive rhetoric (i. 8., in fact), and so (ware) this part of my 


in Trant. of Bav. Acad. 1851. p. 34 
00 this careless introduction of Jtrre 
following iwtl after a parenthesis. 

Muretus, who is followed by Vater, 
considers Xotirdr to be 

the apodosis to the at the begin* 


ning of the Chapter. But to this 
Spengel reasonably objects, that there 
is a second 6^, the introduction of 
which between the first iwtl and the 
apodosis is quite contrary to the Ari- 
stotelian usage. 
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subject is finished and determined, and we may now proceed 
to what further i-emains to be considered.” 

I will now give a connected paraphrase of the principal 
contents of this chapter. All rhetorical speeches and argu- 
ments, of which persuasion is the object (inffavuv), are ad- 
dressed to a judge of some sort; because if Rhetoric is the 
art of persuasion, there must be in every use of it somebody 
to persuade; and looks to a judgment or decision: when 
we know and have decided any thing there is no further 
need of argument. This judge may he either one or several : 
for whether you are actually pleading a cause in a court of 
law, or recommending or opposing a measure in the assem- 
bly, or conversing, or giving advice, or carrying on a dialecti- 
cal argument with a single person in private, still whenever 
you try to persuade, you constitute the person addressed, real 
or imaginary, (the latter, when you are arguing with yourself 
perchance against an assumed principle or theory, irpdf \ma- 
detnv, the opposing theory standing in this case in the place 
of the opponent or judge who has to he convinced) the judge 
of your arguments, to him they are directed, and with him 
rests the decision. It is the same with Epideictic speaking, 
when there is no real interest at stake, uo aytev, hut the 
speech is a mere amusement or made to display the author’s 
abilities: the ‘spectator’ in this case fills the place of the 
‘critic’ or judge; he decides, what is alone here in question, the 
merits of the composition. However in the strict and abso- 
lute sense of the term it is only in public and forensic speak- 
ing that there is a true judge. The supplement which I 
have given in the preceding paragraph I need not here re- 
peat; and this brings us to the end of § 1. Returning to the 
text § 2 we have next a recapitulation of the subjects already 
treated, and an indication of what is to follow down to the 
end of c. 23. First are mentioned the irtoret? proper, or di- 
rect proofs, which have been analysed as efSi; under the three 
heads of deliberative, forensic, and declamatoiy rhetoric, and 
made to supply ‘popular principles’ S6(eu, and ‘premisses’ 
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irptncurw, for the construction of rhetorical arguments (En- 
thymemes) : secondly, the fjdr) and vaOi\, both included under 
the one head of tfOiKh^ Xdyof, which as both appeal to and 
are descriptive of the moral sense and the moral elements of 
the human constitution, and derive their materials alike from 
Ethics, is properly held to comprehend them both. 

And now that these have been dispatched, we have next 
to consider the koivoX tottoi, and the enthymemes, which 
together with ‘example’ (the Rhetorical induction), the analy- 
sis of the fallacious enthymeme, and the modes of meeting 
and refuting it, will carry us through the subject of rhetorical 
proof in all its branches, and at the same time to the end 
of the second book. The Kotvd or leoivol tinroi here men- 
tioned are the ‘common’ or ‘universal’ classes of arguments 
which may be applied alike to all eiSi;, as of Politics, Ethics, 
Physics, and also to each of the three branches of Rhetoric*; 
and are thus distinguished from the eSSi;, which furnish 
‘appropriate’ t(^ic8 derived from the sciences which feed 
rhetoric, and are specially applicable to each of the three, 
and treated, as we have seen, severally under each. It re- 
mains therefore “in pursuance of our original design,” “in 
fulfilment of our original proposal,” airoBa/tev rrjv 

ap)(fj<{ •jrp60e<nv, § 5, to review first these universal rmroi or 
classes of arguments. The koivoX rciroi are four in number, 
§§ 3, 4. c. 19. 27.; for although it is possible to make them 
five by separating t6 Swarov and to aSvvarov, or six by 
counting to av^etv xal fieiovp or fjL^e0K ical (iiKpvnj^, and 
TO paiX\ov Koi ij-rrov or to pel^ov km eKarrov, separately as 
two topics, and the author’s language on the point does seem 
to vary: yet we may infer from the treatment of them in 


* The wSiai roit <(3»u> and 

the tkinge which toviti txn ravi rots 
tfltai Til of the Rhet. ad 

Alex. c. 7 . f§ I, 3 ., though analogooe 
to Aiietotle'e xou’d in reepeot of their 
univerealit; and applicability to all 
three Unde of Rhetoric, yet differ 


from them in the particular thingi 
which they denote. They include 
each generally applicable notione ae 
juetioe, expediency, pleaeure, and cha- 
racterietice of style, propriety, per- 
spicuity, brevity, moderation, and so 
forth. 
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four divisions in c. 19, and from the expressions above quoted, 
(to which nuiy be added a note in 19. 26, where /iiy€0o<i and 
fUKpirri^ and and iKarrov are summed up under one 

head in the phrase /leyaXuv koI fUKpav,) that he does in 
fact regard them as four, neither more nor less. Though these 
common topics, as their name implies, may be all applied to 
each of the three branches of rhetoric, yet it will be found in 
practice that the topic of amplification and depreciation or 
detraction is most appropriate to the epideictic kind, (comp. 
I. 9. 40. and Rhet ad Alex. c. 7. 2,) the topic of fact past, to 
the dicastic, and of future to the hortatory or public speaker, 
§ 5. In I. 12. 2, Binfarov and oBvvaTOP are said to be /eoii/d 
irivTOiv TUP \6ywp. In the passage just referred to, I. 9. 40, 
these Kotpol r&iroi are oddly and incorrectly enough styled 
mut'd eXBft, which seems like a contradiction in terms; the 
clSi; being distinguished fix>m the roTrot, when each is used in 
its proper sense, by the very circumstance that the etBri are 
special, and the tottoi common or universal. 

Ch. 19. The nineteenth chapter contains the analysis of 
these four icoipoX rdwot into their subordinate topics, and points 
otit the modes of their application. They are as we have 
seen, the possible and impossible, fact past, fact future, and 
magnitude and degree. The last of them, ri> aS^ip ical 
futovp, we are again told at the end of a 26, includes the 
topic of ‘greater and less’ or degree For the analysis and 
handling of it we are referred again to the <rvp^vKevTuca, 
I. 7, and 8, on ‘good’ general and particular, and ‘goods’ com- 
parative. The application of the topic of degree to injustice 
in c. 14., is not expressly alluded to. Good he says, § 26, 
includes the rfXi; of all three branches of rhetoric, to ov/ufti- 
pop, ri BUatop, and rd koXjop; and therefore the analjrsis of 
good is equally applicable to each of them, and will furnish 
in each topics for magnifying or depreciating ; consequently 
there is no necessity for dwelling any longer on this topic here. 

Ch. 20. We next come to the two Koipal iriareK, the uni- 
versal instruments of all rhetorical reasoning, the enthymcme 
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and example. Tliese are ‘universal’ even when compared 
with the Koti/ol rovot of the last chapter, and still more with 
the etSrj preceding, being applicable to all of them alike. Both 
of these as contrasted with enthymeme and example may be 
called IBia, a term which is applied to them in § 1. hrenrtp 
efprjToi irepl lBia>v. The yvdipfj which is a part of enthy- 
meme — a species of enthymeme, either the major premiss 
or the conclusion being alone expressed, and constituting the 
yv(Lp,f ) ; the two premisses, or the minor and conclusion, being 
in either case left to be understood — is not to be distin- 
guished from it, and the Koival wtorei? are only two. It 
seems from the treatment which yviipt) receives in the Rhet. 
ad Alex. c. 12., that it had been actually distinguished from 
the enthymeme, and treated separately as a different kind of 
argument. Hence the necessity of the observation here, § 1, 
and the explanation, just quoted, in c. 21. 2. 

The ‘example’, as a logical argument, has been already 
described, p. 105 — 7. In the present chapter the example, 
■/rapoBetr/pa, is first divided into its several kinds, and then 
the mode of its application exemplified. 

There are two kinds of examples, real or historical, and 
fictitious: and the latter are again divided into two (1) irapa- 
fioXv, (similitudo. Quint, v. 11. 1; collatio, Cicero, according 
to Quint V. 11. 23) “comparison, illustration,” general ana- 
logies borrowed from real life, of which Aristotle instances 
ra XtoKpaTiKii, the analogies which Socrates drew from politi- 
cal and social life in proof or support of some political or 
moral rule which he wished to establish (analogy applied 
inductively), of which a pertinent example is given § 4 : and 
(2) \oyoi, either (o) “fictions, tales, fahles, (erzahlungen), 
analogous ca.ses derived from works of fiction, as poetry, 
(Quint V. 11. 17.) tragedies for example, or the Homeric 
poems — compare Cicero. Top. xx. 78. oratores, philosophos, 
poetos, historicos, ex quorum et dictis et scriptis saepe aucto- 
ritas petitur ad faciendam fidem. Hermogenes, Progymn. 
Trepl pvOov, ult. <f>a{voinai Be km oi priropK oilr^ (rp pi0<p) 
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•)(prfaanevoi avrl •n’apoBeiyfiaTO'i. — or (yS) "fables” proper, 
like those of ,£sop and Stesichorus quoted by Aristotle, or 
Menenius Agrippa’s apologue of the belly and the menabers, 
referred to by Quintilian, v. 11. 19.' Quintilian adds a third 


* X67<k. When and tn^os are 
difUnguiehed, X^ot U a * tale/ real 
or fictitious ; fiOBoi is * a fable/ and 
more especially one of iEsop’s. The 
definition of a fable is given by Eusta* 
thius ad Od. 508., IL A. p. 855. 
atrof (the older word to express it) 
Xd^ot nv$tK 69 dw 6 iXbytav 

^vrC/9 TapcUrc- 

<rtM. Comp. Hermogenesi ircpt 
Progymn. 1. Spengel Rhet. Gr. n. i. 
It is a fictitious story with a moral or 
didactic purpose (r6r iitBop Tpwro¥ 
Tpoei/ytw roit p 4 <m, ffrc rdt 
^vxdr Tp 6 t t 6 / 9 Ar(or 

8vrara(...Tdsrwt 

4p Hennog. u. s.) derived 

from irrational animals or plants ; the 
cbaracteristio feature being, that it 
invests irrational or inanimate objects 
with the language, sentiments, and 
actions of the human race. These 
fables, says Quintilian, ▼. 1 1. 19., were 
generally known under the name of 
iEsop, though he was not the real 
originator of them ; nam videturearura 
primus auctor Hesiodus. They had 
been collected, and passed under his 
name. The earliest on record is Jo* 
thani's fable of the Bramble and the 
Trees, in the Book of Judgee, lx. 8. 
Two or three other examples from the 
Old Testament are cited by Dr R 
Williams, Hebrew Prophets, p. 149, 
note. The atror in Odys. f. 469 — 506, 
is of a different kind ; being merely a 
fictitious narrative vUh a purpo$€. 
The next in point of antiquity, like* 
wise called o&ot, is the fable of the 
Hawk and Uie Nightingale, in Hesiod. 


Op. ei D. soo. Then come in the order 
of time, Archilochus* oTrot, Fragrom. 
80, 83, Bergk. The Fox and the 
Eagle; and the Ape and the Fox 
[Reynard has always played a leading 
part in these compositions.] see Mure, 
H. G. L. m. i;o. Atrov Qixeci vocant, 
et Alffwrtlovi ut dixi \6yovt et Aifiv- 
K0O1, nostronim quidam, non sane re* 
oepto in usum nomine, apologationem. 
Quint. 1 . c. § so. Compare Theon, 
Progymn. c. 3. Speng. Rhet. Or. n. 
71. Hermogenes. u.s. The name of 
* Libyan * is likewise applied to them 
by .^Ischylus in a fragment of tbe 
Myrmidons, Dind. Fragm. 1x3, wt 8* 
irrl fiCButP TUP AtfivrrtKUP X^TOt. Tbe 
fable here quoted by .^Eecbylus, and 
cited from tbe Libyan collection, is 
the famous one of the Eagle slain by 
an arrow for which his own wing had 
supplied the feather ; it is alluded to by 
Aristophanes, Av. 808. ; and applied 
by Waller 

That eagle’s fate and mine are one. 

Who in the dart that made him die 
Espied a feather of bis own 

With which he wont to soar so high. 

and by Byron on the death of Kirke 
Wliite in English Bards and Sootcb 
Reviewers. 

Another collection of these fables 
seems to have been known under the 
name of * Sybaritic : * Arist. Veep, 
t X59, X8yor fKtlat a 0 r 6 t rtra 

AtauTiKbpytXciop ^ZiffiapiTixip. Three 
or four examples of these are given at 
the end of tbe play. They were 
usually called by the collective name 
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species, Trapoi/iltu “proverbs,” quod est velut fabella brevior, 
citing Cicero’s non nostrum onus ; bos clitellas. Some pro- 
verbs are yvwfiai. Rhet. II. 21. 12. Such ‘proverbial’ fables 
are to be found in the Proverbs of Solomon. See Prov. vi. 
C. XXX. 24 — 28. Cicero, de Invent, i. 19. 27. treats of some 
of these forms of ‘example,’ and classes them under the 
general head of (ornamental) narrative. His ‘historia’ cor- 
responds with Aristotle’s first kind ; fictitious narratives, and 
invented cases of analogy, \6yoi, he calls argumentum, “ficta 
res, quse tamen fieri potuit;” and the fiv6o<! or ‘fable proper,’ 
the second species of \6yoi, is with him fabula. Angues 
ingentes alites, juncti jugo, is the example given. 

With regard to the use and application of these irapattly- 
fiara in their various forms, we are told that the ‘fictitious 
examples,’ Xo 7 ot, are more used in public speaking, because 
it is easier to invent them than to find actual precedents or 
facts, vpayiuira, in history; one well versed in hterature 
{^i\o<To<})ta) will always be able to supply them : nevertheless 
the real analogous facts, if they can be found, are far more 
serviceable in the way of proof of the expediency, for example, 
of some particular course of policy in question, because for 
the most part future events do under similar circumstances 
really correspond with the past. If you have no enthymemes, 
no regular logical arguments, which are always more telling 
because they carry the actual proof, you must use your 
examples as proofs ; if you have, as evidence or authorities, 
after the enthymemes as an ‘epilogue’: because when they 
are put first tlicy look like tlie particulars of an induction, 
which is seldom appropriate to the rhetorician; whereas if 


of AlffJiiruoi. Hermo^. u. i. 
fbyrai tvp6¥T(ijy ot nkv Ku> 

Ai^vKol, ol a ^vfiapiTiKol, 
Tdrrc* KOO'iJt Aiffuivtia X/^orrcu, 
rotf fiCSoit Atffuvot wp6t 

rdf ffwovciat. See aUo ir. p'. 

II. II. 240. See Philolog. Mus. l. p. 
380. Bentley on ./Ssop’s Fablea (Die* 


aerUlion appended to the Phalarin) ; 
and on the Fable, Milller. H. G. L. o. 
xi. § 14. 

With thia aignificatiun of atroi, 
compare a/retr in its older senie *to 
tell, or mention,’ in iEech. Suppl. 175. 
Agam. 98, 1458. Choepb. 546, loo). 
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they are subjoined to the enthymemes they more resemble 
the additional evidence of witnesses, and witnesses always 
carry weight If you put them first, you will require a great 
number (for your induction), if last, even one is sufficient ; 
for a single witness that can be relied on is always of service. 
§§7-9*. 

Ch. 21. The following chapter is on yvmfuu, which are 
as we have seen a kind of enthymeme, but with only the 
major premiss or the conclusion expressed — all the rest in 
either case being left to be inferred. 

A yisifiT} is according to Aristotle a general moral senti- 
ment’, § 2. Now most enthymemes being derived from ethi- 
cal materials, and conveying a maxim, or a precept, or a rule 
of action, either the major premiss or the conclusion of an 
enthymeme, whenever it conveys some general principle, is 
a yuatfir ) ; and if we add the reason of this general maxim in 
the shape of a premiss we have a regular enthymeme. The 
conversion of a ywa/tij into an enthymeme is illustrated in 
Rhet. III. 17. 17. Sunt item sententiae, says the Auctor ad 
Heren. rv. 17. 24., quae dupliciter efferuntur, sine ratione 
et cum ratione — and he then proceeds to illustrate them : the 
former, sine ratione, is the yvcofii] proper, when no reason is 
given, but only the geneml sentiment enunciated ; the latter 
is a genuine enthymeme, one premiss and a conclusion. 
See the whole chapter on Sententiie. In complete accord- 
ance with this is the description of the second of Quintilian’s 
three kinds of enthymeme, sententia cum ratioue. Inst. 
Orat. V. 10. 1. Compare on yvmficu or sententia; in general 
Quint. Inst. Or. viii. 5. Aphthonius, irpoyvfiv. (ap. Spengcl, 
Rhet. Graec. il. 25) defines, cla-ssifies, and exemplifies them. 
Hermogenes Progymn. (Ibid. ii. 7.) defines yvtLni) in nearly 
the same terms as Aristotle, omitting however the morality. 
He also, like Aphthonius, classifies and illustrates them, chiefly 

* On the subject of wOLp6Zttyti^ nnd * ytfUixo\oyia W wj, TovTfpta, 

iU Tslidity ni an argument, aee fur- Schol. on Plat. Ph*dr. j6j. c. 
tbor, Introd. p. loj. foil. 

17 
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from Homer and the Tragic poets, and using nearly the 
same examples as Aphthonius. The treatment of tho 
yvii/iri by the author of the Rhet. ad Alex, differs in some 
points from that of Aristotle ; in one particular there is a 
very unusual accordance. His definition i.s, c. 12., “a sum- 
mary statement of your private judgment upon things in 
general”, a general maxim founded upon individual opinion. 
There are two kinds of yvwfiai, he continues, one when the 
maxim is generally popular and accepted ; the other when it 
is contrary to received opinions and takes you by surprise ; 
in the latter case only is it necessary to add a reason for it ; 
in the former when it is neither unknown nor discredited 
the reason may be dispensed with. The maxim should bo 
appropriate to the occasion ; if it be not, it will have an awk- 
ward appearance (aKaiov, gauche) and will look as if it were 
‘hanging on’ (arn-r^pippivov), a mere appendage, without pro- 
per connexion. Tho rest of the chapter is occupied with 
illustrations of different sorts of yv&pat. To return to 
Aristotle. In accordance with — most probably not borrowed 
from — the division of yvafiou in the Rhet. ad Alex, he divides 
them into four kinds, § 7. First, they are either accompa- 
nied or not with an eTrC\oyo<i, an addition or appendage, 
afterwards called atria and diroSei^K ; by Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, ratio. (See p. 105). Secondly, these maxims or 
general sentiments require this reason or (partial) demon- 
stration when they are either contested, or such as you don’t 
expect and have never heard before, new and strange, or 
contrary to your own previous opinions. Otherwise, when 
they are generally accepted and approved (evBo^a, Rhet. ad 
Alex.) they want none. Hence we obtain our fourfold divi- 
sion. The two first arc distinguished by requiring and hav- 
ing no additional reason ; (1) Those that are already familiar 
and approved, requiring no additional reason : and (2), those 
that are intelligible and acceptable per so and at first sight. 
Of those that have this explanatory appendage one class (3) 
is a part of an enthymemc — it is in fact a complete enthy- 
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meme (see above, p. 102, foil), and part of a syllogism — and a 
second (4) is of an entbymematic character, but not strictly 
speaking a part of an enthymeme. In this last kind the 
reason or ground is conveyed in the yvciny itself : as when 
we say ddavarov opyrjv fir) (f>vXa<Tae 0vr)r6^ mv, the first four 
words constitute the maxim or precept, the two last give the 
reason. And this kind is the most efifective and popular, 
[because it is condensed, and therefore vivid and striking.] 
Of the two classes that require the hrCKoyoi, the first, the 
surprising and unlocked for maxims, may either have the 
appendage put first, and then the yvdfirj used as a conclu- 
sion ; or else the latter may be made to precede, and the 
reason or explanation added subsequently. The second class, 
which consists of those which are not paradoxical, but only 
not readily intelligible, since there is no prejudice against 
them to be overcome, but they merely require explanation, 
should have this explanation made as terse and concise 
(trrpoyyvXdraTa) as possible, § 7. In such cases laconic 
apophthegms and enigmatical sayings are appropriate as ap- 
pendages. The use of maxims and general sentiments is 
proper to old age, unbecoming at any earlier period of life, 
like story-telling; and they require experience and know- 
ledge of the circumstances in those that employ them : when 
any one attempts to introduce them without the requisite 
knowledge they become coarse and foolish : as appears in the 
practice of rustics, who are great coiners of maxims, and by 
no means averse to exhibit their skill in this particular, 
§§ 8. 9. An illicit or unfounded generalisation is most ap- 
propriate in loud indignant complaint or the exaggeration of 
passion (tr)(eT\uuTfi^ kuI Seivd<rei), [‘Varium et mutabile 
semper foemina’, ‘Frailty thy name is woman’, ovSiv yeiro- 
via^ •)(a\eTT(iT€pov, § 15. are examples.] and this may be 
introduced either at the commencement or after the ‘ demon- 
stration’, that is, the assigning of the reason, § 10. Maxims 
that are popular and in every one’s mouth may be employed 
if they happen to be in point ; for from their being so well 

17—2 
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known and often repeated they are as it were universally 
admitted and approved, § 11. Some proverbs may be used 
as yvwfiai., § 1 2. Maxims that have become public property 
and proverbial, like yvciiOi aeavrov, pvihkv ar/av, may be con- 
troverted, either in order to heighten the passion or pathos ; 
or, if the maxim be of questionable truth or morality, to re- 
present your own character in a more favourable light. In 
doing this you should contrive by the expression itself, or 
the statement of the yvotpr), to make clear your own moral 
predilections; or if not you must add the reason of your 
disapproval of the maxim in question, §§13, 14. These 
yvii/uii are an immense help to the speech, partly owing to 
the ignorance and want of taste of the audience, who are 
pleased to hear any sentiment, which they entertain par- 
tially, stated in general terms — as, if a man had a bad neigh- 
bour or worthless children, he would like to hear any one 
say ovBev yurovla<; ^aXcTrcirepov or, nothing can be more 
absurd than the procreation of children. So that you must 
guess what the sentiments of your audience may happen to 
be, and then accommodate your generalisations to them, 
§ 13. Another still more signal service that yvu/ieu render 
to a speech is that they give it a moral character. All 
speeches have this moral character in which a moral purpose 
is plainly indicated. Now all yvwpai have their effect, be- 
cause they always contain a declaration (nwo^tWo-tfoi), carry 
with them a judgment, up>on the objects of moral choice 
or preference or purpose, and therefore if their morality be 
sound, they impart a good moral character to the speech, 
§ 16. 

Ch. 22. The twenty-second chapter commences with 
•some observations upon the use of enthymemes in general: 
it points out certain considerations which must be taken 
account of, or rules to be observed in the employment of 
them. The arguments must be as brief as possible ; no long 
chains of reasoning and concatenated syllogisms, (like the pro- 
positions of Euclid), oire ircppaiOeu Bel ovvdyeiv, § 3. — Comp. I. 
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2. 12, 13 — which an unlearned assembly unused to a con- 
nected chain of ratiocination would find difficult to follow ; 
and as simple and precise as possible, ovre iravra Set \a/i- 
jSdvovrai avvdyeiv ; where oil irdvra means as few as possible, 
not to prove what is already plain, to introduce nothing that 
has not an immediate bearing on the question, or overload the 
proof by putting in all the steps of an argument where any 
of them are obvious. Comp. § 10. Again, we must avoid the 
error into which men of science and philosophers are apt to 
fall in addressing a popular audience, that namely of always 
endeavouring to draw universal conclusions, and always stating 
universal principles {pi fiev ydp rd Kotvd kuI KaOoXov \iyov- 
aiv), which with the uneducated usually make less impres- 
sion than arguments derived from particulars, things with 
which they are familiar, and which strike their senses, and 
are of daily experience, d laaai kou rd iyyv<:. [This is other- 
wise expressed by the often recurring phrase rd Tip.lv yvwpv- 
pwrepa]. We are therefore not to argue from any opinions 
whatsoever — things 'necessary’ and ‘ universal’ come under the 
general head of ‘ opinions’ — nor from any notions and maxims 
hastily taken up and uncertified — ovk mv eruj^ei', <f>aiveTcu 

ydp arra koI toI? TrapaXTjpovtriv, L 2. 11 — but we are to 
select certain definite and special maxims, current opinions, 
and probabilities in general, which are certified and accredited 
by ‘judges’ properly qualified, rot? Kpivovaiv, or by those 
whose judgment the audience are ready to accept, oCv dwo- 
Sl)(ovTcu. Another error in the use of enthymemes akin to 
the preceding, the misuse of ‘universals’, is to aim at ‘ neces- 
sary’ conclusions from necessary premisses ; whereas we have 
already seen that the ordinary materials and conclusions of 
rhetoric are and can be nothing more than probable and 
contingent. § 3. 

The author next dwells particularly upon the importance 
of a thorough and detailed acquaintance with the subjects or 
materials from which these arguments are to bo derived. 
Hence the advantage of the rovot or el^rj, the classification 
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under definite heads of all the circumstances that are required 
to be known about any thing that Rhetoric has to deal with, 
for the purpose of rightly applying it to the proof direct or in- 
direct of any given case. Such are the qualities or properties 
of good and bad, just and unjust, enumerated in the first book; 
the delineation of the aflections or emotions, which we have 
to impart to the judges or audience, in the second; and the 
characteristics of the three qualities ability, virtue, and good- 
will, which we have to assume ourselves ; as well as the cha- 
racters of the different forms of government, and of certain 
ages conditions and degrees of men, the knowledge of which 
will, enable us to adapt our time and language to the feelings 
and sympathies of our audiences, according to the form of 
government under which they live or the age, rank, station, 
of any of them. Further, these items of knowledge must be 
definite and precise, not vague and indefinite : and in select- 
ing our topics for argument or illustration we must employ 
not only as many as possible for the sake of widening the 
basis of our argument, but carefully choose such as are most 
closely connected with the matter in hand, iyyvraTa rov 
vpar/funoi, or nearly related to it, oiKHorara, the most ap- 
propriate and characteristic, and the least general, ^ttov 
KOiva. §§ 4 — 12 . 

Next of the two kinds of enthymemes, Seuert/ea, demon- 
strative, used in direct proof, and the establishment of a 
proposition, affirmative or negative : and iXey/ertKa refuta- 
tivo, which refute, or conclude the negative of the opponenCa 
argument*. Of the former he says that the process is, to 
6po\oyovpev(ov awar/eiv, which can mean nothing else than. 


* fXryxot ^rupictm 

roD de Soph. £ 1 . 1. 

165. flL. 'i. redarguit, qui coUigit quod 
repugoat ei quod ah advertario coac* 
turn cat Waitz. Comp. 168. a. 35 — 
37. See aUo Anal. Pr. ii. 10. 66. b. to. 

tl t 6 Kilfiepw ttrj ^vayrlop ry 
ffVfirfpdfffjtari itrdyKrj ylnffOau ^Xe^xov* 


6 yhp fKtyx^* Arrt^dff€ut ^WoyiffUt. 
Rbet. in. 9. 8. fXryxot ffway<ayrj rww 
ipTiKuphnav. TreDdel. EL. Log. | 40. 
lliomsoQ'a Lawa of Thought, p. 971. 
Tali' iv 0 tjfiripLdru >9 rd Ae7rrurd /idXXor 
T(^ 8«urr(Ka;r, and the reason 
of this, Rhet. lit. 17. 13. 
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as the Interpreters explain it, to draw conclusions from 
admitted principl&s, i. e. the probable universal rules and 
maxims generally and popularly recognised, which are the 
materials of our ‘major premisses": of the latter, that it 
consists in to rd dpo/ioXoyovfiepa avva'/eiv, which from the 
nature of the eXey^oi, and a comparison of ii. 23. 23, and 30. 
Std TO avvarfarffiu ivamupv elvai t^ ikeyKTiKiw evdvfiriiui 
must mean to draw conclusions at variance with the oppo- 
nent’s conclusions or positions, “ unacknowledged by him.” 
[This is one way of understanding it, though the word 
dvoftoKoyovfieva is used in a more restricted sense than 
its parallel and contnulictory, d^Xo^ou/iem'.] §§ 14. 15. 
To these two kinds a third is added in § 17, the <f>aip6fievov 
fv6v/iT)/jLa, opposed to rd evra ‘realities’, the semblance of an 
enthymeme, the sham fallacious sophistical argument. See 
c. 24. 

The chapter concludes with another summary review of 
the contents of the work past and to come. The eiSy, Poli- 
tical and iloral, which form the materials of the ■n-laren;, 
have been collected and reduced to heads (totto*), and the 
various character’s, affections, and states (i. e. virtues or any 
confirmed settled habits,) of humanity, so far as is necessary 
for the purposes of the rhetorician, enumerated and analysed. 
We have next to collect and classify some specimens of heads 
of rhetorical arguments in general (as oppposed to the 


^ Top. VIII. 6. i6o. &. 1 4. *'Ov(M 8’ 
6 ,^o^orip*a¥ roO ffV{iir€pdafiaTQ% 

ffv\Xoyl^€ff0aif tlit oC 

«raX(jf aMXXt^Y^s'orrat. 

* i»ofio\oyovfx€pa, may perhaps be 
translated as above. Thu word is used 
instead of or dyam-ia for 

the sake of the antithesis. Otherwise, 
and more naturally, it may mean *'not 
agreeing, harmonising with,*' *'incon- 
aistent,**and so, ^opposed to.' 6 fto\oyu¥ 
and 6 fJto\oyeTa6at are used to oxpreat 
agreement See Rbct. L 15. 18. U. 


13. 13. AnaL Pr, i. 34. 48. a. «i. 
Apo/j.o\oyo 6 fU¥d rott Tpoeiprjfidpoit. de 
Gen. et Coir. ll. 4. 11. Hist. Anim. 
HI. 1. I. de Gen. Anim . 1. 71, 4. 
m. 10. 15. This sense in the mid- 
d/e voice is rare; Liddell and Soott, 
in their Lexicon (Ed. 11), give one re- 
ference to Xenophon, Mem. i. 1. 57, 
wfioXoyeiro, * assented/ but no in- 
stance of the participle. Plato has an 
example, Phiedr. 365. D. and see Butt- 
mann, Auctarium ad Oorg. Heind. 
§ 108. p. 495. X. 
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special eiBrj), equally applicable to all the three branches 
of rhetoric (jeaOoKov "rrepl awdifTOJn), marking the distinction 
between the refutative and the demonstrative kinds — this is 
the subject of c. 23. — and then we will pass on to the consi- 
deration of the “apparent”, sham, unreal, fallacious enthy- 
raeme (c. 24'), a chapter in rhetoric corresponding in dia- 
lectics to the treatise irepl 2o^ttrrt*f3i/ iKty^av appended to 
the Topics ; after which we shall proceed to consider the 
modes of answering an adversary and refuting his arguments 
(Xoert?) ; either by counter syllogism or enthymeme, a regu- 
lar IXfTj^ov in detail ; or by lv<rro<7t?, an instantia or 
‘objection’, directed against one of his premisses, c. 25. And 
with this, after a brief appendix upon av^eiv and p,eiovv, 
and an observation upon a certain difference of classification 
of demonstrative and refutative arguments in dialectics and 
rhetoric in c. 26, the treatment of ‘proofs’ the means of 
rhetorical persuasion, •n-urret? is concluded, and with it the 
second book. 

Ch. 23. Of the two kinds of enthymeme described in the 
last chapter Aristotle now proceeds in this twenty-third to 
give specimens and illustrations. It is in fact an analysis 
and cla.s.sification or reduction to their several heads, tovoi, of 
the most serviceable enthymemes or rhetorical arguments, 
applicable to deliberation and accusation and defence, to 
Parliamentary or public speaking, and the practice of the 
Courts of Law, and in one instance, § 14, to the laudatory 
and vituperative, the epideictic branch of rhetoric. 'The 
intention seems to have been, as I have stated it, to illus- 
trate both kinds of enthymemes, the demonstrative aTroB€ix- 
TiKa, and refutative iXeyicTiKd ; but as a matter of fact 
Aristotle has almost confined himself to the former ; as in- 
deed seems to be implied by the opening words, § 1. lort Se 
els fikv twv SeitcTucwv ex rwv ivamuov. Of course 

demonstrative arguments can be employed equally well on 
the other side for the purposes of refutation, which follows 
h'om the nature of the eXey^^os, the same in form as the 
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demonstrative syllogism, and differing from it only in this, 
that it draws the opposite conclusion : 6 yap eXey^tx: dvTKpd- 
<reQ)V avXXoyuT/JLOf!. Anal Pr. II. 20. p. 66. b. 10. de Soph. 
Elench. 1. p. 165. a. 2. 8^ avWoyi<Tp,6^ per avri<f>a- 

<r 6 o >9 rot) avp,Trepdtriuno<;. Rhet. II. 25. 2. to ptv ovv aint- 
cvXXoyl^effdai (the IXeY^ps:) SijXop &Tt 4k twv avr£v Toirutv 
(as have been already enumerated under the head of BeiicrcKa 
or dvoSeiKTiKo) evSej^erat froieiv. This is especially the case 
with the topic of ei«co?, which can always be retorted upon an 
adversary; compare the totto? of c. 24. § 11.; and Agathon’s 
To^’ &v Tt? eucix! ainb tout eluot "Keyoi Bporolen TroXXd rvy- 
^dvetv ovK eUoTa ; and the amusing story of the logical 
encounter between Corax and Tisias told in the Prolego- 
mena to Hermogenes (see Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology. No. 7. Vol. Iil. p. 44), and also by Aulus Gellius of 
Protagoras and his pupil Euathlus. And in fact in 23. 2. 
after the apparent limitation of the tSttoi of the chapter to 
the demonstrative kind of enthymemes, he immediately adds 
in the same sentence, dvaipovvra ph> el p.^ inrap^et, Kara- 
ffKevd^ovra Bb el inrdpxet “ in the way of upsetting or refu- 
tation if you have none of this kind of argument in your 
favour; or if you have, as a confirmatory argument” (lit. in the 
way of establishing or proving your case). Compare c. 24. 
§ 3. and c. 26. 3. oil8^ tu XvriKd ivOvp^paTa elB6<t ti ea-rlv 
SXXo Toiv KaraiTKevaaTtKeiv /e.T.X. There is however one 
rinrext, § 23, which is expressly called eXeyTtK6<; ; and the suc- 
ceeding one, § 24, also falls under this head. However the 
treatment of the iXeyKTiKo^ a-uXXoyi<rp6<; in general properly 
comes under the analysis of Xi/o-t? in c. 25. 

These topics are then illustrated in detail, §§ 1 — 29; and 
the chapter concludes with two remarks upon enthymemes 
in general, § 30. 

The refutative or destructive enthymeme is always more 
popular, gains more credit and applause, than the construc- 
tive or demonstrative, because the former is the ‘ conclusion 
of opposites in little,’ dp puep^, in a small compass, because 
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the syllogisms are not drawn out in extenso; and two things 
are always made clearer, and are better understood when 
they are placed side by side so as to admit of immediate 
comparison; whereby they throw light upon one another. 
The same observation is repeated in nearly the same words, 
111. 17. 13. 

But of all syllogisms (or enthymemes) those are most ap- 
plauded of which the result is foreseen by the audience from 
the very beginning: not because they are superficial, for in 
fact the hearers (think they are rather deep, and) arc pleased 
with their own ingenuity in thus anticipating the conclusion 
of the argument; and those which are clear and consecutive 
enough to allow them just to keep pace (toitoOtov varepi^ov- 
<nv more) with the steps of the argument as they are succes- 
sively delivered. 

Ch. 24. As an appendix to the preceding treatment of 
the regular con.structive and refutative enthymemes, and cor- 
responding to the treatise irepl a-o<f>i<rriKwv on Lo- 

gical Fallacies, added as a ninth book to the Topics, the 
analysis of the normal dialectical syllogism, we have next a 
chapter on fallacious rhetorical arguments, or apparent, not 
real, enthymemes. These are classified like the former under 
their respective r enrol or heads. The objection on moral 
pounds which may be alleged against the introduction of an 
analysis like this ; an art of cheating which might furnish the 
sophist and dishonest reasoner with a stock of arguments to 
bo applied to purposes of fraud and deception ; has been al- 
ready anticipated in I. 1. 12., where the author is speaking of 
a different kind of abuse of rhetoric. We ought to be ac- 
quainted with these artifices, not in order to put them in 
practice ourselves, but that we may not be ignorant of their 
nature and use, and so may be enabled to detect and expose 
any unfsiir arguments employed by another: just as the legis- 
lator or politician who has to establish and maintain a con- 
stitution must study the measures and enactments not only 
conservative, but also destructive, of the institutions appro- 
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priato to the form of government which he has in view; in 
order to avoid the latter, and to guard against their evil con- 
sequences. Polit TL 6. init The exposition is likewise re- 
quired to complete the ^stem. 

Of these fallacious enthymemes ten rorroi are explained 
and illustrated. The last includes one of the modes of mis- 
using the topic of t 6 eU6^, (to elxov eUot, Mxovpy6rarop 
r£v Dion. HaL £p. ad Amm. i. c. 8.) ; namely 

the illicit substitution of absolute for particular, or relative 
probability. This, says he, is to top Xoyop Kpeirrta 

irottlp, the making the worse prevail over the better cause, 
which was Protagoras’ profession, the art which he undertook 
to teach to his pupils. The indignation which this excited, 
he continues, was fully justihed; for it is false, an apparent 
not a real argumentation, a sham and a fraud; it foUows no 
artistic method, but is mere rhetoric and quibbling, § 11. 

Ch. 25. Of Xi/o'tv. The following chapter treats of the 
modes of refuting an adversary’s position and arguments, pre- 
misses and conclusions. The general term that expresses 
this is yJxip, "KuaK, huCKueiP, and syllogisms are said to be 
\uTol or StXvroi, capable or incapable of refutation, and argu- 
ments \vukol' 


> Similwly \(ycvt, u Plato 
Gotg. S09.A. Ar. Rhet. L i. ii. nL 
a. 13. Xitir dr^a)’, ttafiaXdt, Rhet. 
ad Alex. 37. 11, 13, 19. in the aenee 
of “to explain, reaclve, relate. ” The 
metaphor from whioh tbie application 
of the word ia borrowed i> expluned 
by Ariatotle himaelf, Metaph. B. i, 
4 ydp ioTtpor ttwtpla Xieit rur rpdrt- 
per dropovp^rur irrl' \it» S’ oSx f<mr 
dYToeOrrai rir Stcpir. Ear. HippoL 
668, 771. Kd$afxpa Xitir. Compare 
aleo Poet, xvni., where XiSeit ie op- 
poeed to tdrit, rXiaip, and rXmr4. 
The original meaning therefore ia “ to 
untie a knot either ‘ to leeolTe ' aa 
a difficulty, or ‘ to undo ’ what an op- 


ponent, for example, baa done, and ao, 
' to refute ’ a concluaion or argument. 
It ia found likewiae in much the aame 
aenee in the common language, ‘ to do 
away with,’ ‘get rid of,' and aoma- 
timee ‘ to break or riolate.’ The me- 
taphor bowerer in theae caaea aeema 
to be a different one, to “ reaolva a 
thing " vix. into ita elementa, or 
“break up” a ayatem or oiganixed 
whole, and ao bring to an end. Hence 
we have Xdtir rdicta (Homer), ipifiof, 
tx^par, wiXrpor, Sio^pdr, ^tXior, 
erorSdi, SiaSi)ra> (to cancel a will), 
Tpo^ifftu, rixpat (^lachinee), rifiout. 
Similarly in Latin we have aolrere, 
diluere, oolutio (Cicero), diaaolutio 
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Syllogisms and entliymemes are of two kinds, construc- 
tive, of which the object is to establish something positive, 
and destructive, where the object is to upset or subvert an 
opposing proposition or conclusion by proving the negative. 
This is refutatio or reprehensio (Cic. de Inv. i. 42. 78.) in the 
later systems. The ordinary technical names of these two 
processes are ffvWoyianK BfiicTiK6<! and ikeyicTtK6<i, a. Kara- 
ffKexM^eiv (to construct) and avcuTKfvd^ew or dvatpelv ‘ to upset 
or refute,’ see for example, II. 2. 27 ; 24. 4. Hence evdvp.^ 
fiara KaraaKevcumKa, II. 2C. 3. Quintilian has confirmare 
and destruere, ii. 4. 18. Xwrt? therefore may be defined 
or irioTK (in rhetoric) dvaffKevacrtici^. It has two 
kinds ; t 6 avriavWjc/yi^eadcu, which is the eXey^ov, to prove 
the opposite, or subvert an opponent’s conclusion, by a regu- 
lar counter-syllogism, or in rhetoric, enth 3 rmeme'; and fv~ 
araa-K, instantia, an instance contrary, or objection*, evara- 
<r »9 is thus defined in c. 26. § 4, r6 etirelv Sofav riva ef ^ 
itrroi Sfj\ov ov trvXKe\6yi<rTcu f/ 8 r» ri etKriif>ev. 

The one therefore is general, the other special. The former 
proves the contrary of the adversary’s position as a whole; 
the latter singles out a particular point, premiss or flaw in 
the reasoning, which vitiates the conclusion. There is no 
difference in form between the XvTi/cd and KaTaa-KevaariKd 


(Anet. ad Heren. I. 3. 4.); aolrere ar- 
gumeotum, aolvitur qumtio (Quinti- 
lian V. 3. 7. in. 7. 3 ), objecta diluere 
Ib. IV. 7. 76. cause facilei ad diluen- 
dom lb. H 17, 8., dilucre arguuienta- 
tionem Cic. de Inv. I. 51. 99, vim et 
acrimoniam, Ib. Ii. 48. 143. et paaaim. 
Solvitur ambulando, of the argument 
againit the poeeibility of motion : and 
10 we aay, ‘ to solve a problem or 
riddle' and ‘the solution of a difficulty.’ 
Other terms expressive of ‘ refutation * 
are dsaipcis and dsoesevdfru', applied 
to the destructive syllogism, and op- 
posed to KaraffKtvij^tuf said of the con- 


structive dvoirsnr^ and Karaettv^ are 
defined by Hermogenes, Prugynui. in 
Speng. Rhet. Or. ii. 8. 

I On the fXryxot see further on 
c. 77. 

* The wo. d (nrrairii first acquires 
its technical logical denotation in Ari- 
stotle. We find however Mmiti ex- 
pressirg an olrstacle or objection in 
Plato's Phiedo, 77. B. and hrrr)Mu in 
a similar sense in Isocr. Phil. J 39. 
The primary meaning which gives rise 
to this secondary sense is ' to stand in 
the way’ as an obstacle or impedi- 
ment. 
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ivOvfirifiara, and therefore no necessity for analysing them 
separately: the roTrot are the same for both, 26. 3. ill. 17. 
14. rd Se irpdv tov atrrlBucop &rep6v n eZSo9, dWd rmp 
irurreup tori ra piep \vaat (parda-et rd 5e trvXXoyiafj.^. Com- 
pare Cicero, de Inv. I. 42. 78, hsec fonte — infirmari. 

Of the logical character and mode of application of the 
eparaaK, the second kind of Xvok, no general account is 
given in the Rhetoric: this is supplied in the Analytica 
Priora, II. 26. p. 69. a. 37. seq., where the following descrip- 
tion of it is given. The eporaan, instantia, instance, special 
objection, is distinguished from the iXeyxtn in this, that 
whereas the latter takes the form of a counter syllogism in 
detail, with a conclusion opposite to that which it undertakes 
to refute, the h/araaK is directed against one of the premisses 
of the adverse syllogism; it is a counter proposition or asser- 
tion, irp6raai^ irpordaet ipapria, or instance to the contrary : 
if the objection be valid and capable of proof the opposing 
syllogism is disproved. It differs from the proposition or 
premiss, i.e. the universal premiss, in this that it can be 
either universal or particular; contradictory either of the uni- 
versal proposition as a whole, or of a part or item of it. This 
latter, the particular objection, is the only one that is exem- 
plified by Aristotle, and is in fact the form which the ewrro- 
tTK or ‘instance’ usually assumes [and from which the mean- 
ing of the word instance in its modem acceptation is de- 
rived']. The conclusion is drawn either in the first or the 
third of the syllogistic figures: in the first when the eporaai^ 
is universal, and opposed to the universal major of the syllo- 
gism to be refuted, as for example when we oppose to the 
general assertion that the science of two opposites is uni- 
versally the same, the counter universal assertion that none 


' The litenil meftning of h^wis, 
which ttunda for the prooem 

or position for tlie object in that poci* 
tion, Monu to be 'something that 
stands in the way/ as an obstacle or 


impediment, thwarting and ronning 
counter to a contrary proposition ; and 
hence an * objection/ quod objicitor, 
which indeed very nearly representa 
precisely the same notion. 
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is Ro: or in the third when we take a single ‘ instance’ as an 
' objection’ to the general principle, that of the two oppo- 
sites the known and the unknown the science or knowledge 
cannot be the same. In this second case it is only proved 
that the rule is not universally true, that it admits of excep- 
tions ; but in both cases alike the counter syllogism is over- 
thrown. Of this third figure Thomson, Laws of Thought, p. 
173, note, says, “Useful for bringing in examples, and for 
provitig an exception to some universal statement ’Thus if it 
were stated that all intellectual culture improved the heart 
and conduct, it would be natural to say in this Figure, Mr. 
A. does not act as he ought, yet Mr. A is a person of culti- 
vated mind, therefore one person at least of cultivated mind 
does not act as he ought” And in like manner in the ex- 
ample of Aristotle the syllogism will be, 

Things known and unknown cannot fall under the same 
science. 

But 'Things known and unknown are opposites, 

'Therefore (in one instance at least) opposites do not fall 
under the same science. 

Or, the principle that all opposites fall under the same sci- 
ence is not universally true’. 

Q.E.D. 

Of iv<rraaevt there are four varieties, derived (1) from the 
opposing enthymeme itself, or (2) from an analogical case, 
or (3) something opposite, or (4) from a previous decision. 
In the first, suppose the enthymeme concluded that all love 
is good and respectable; we may interpose an objection in 
two ways, either (o) universally, that every kind of want 
or deficiency (of which love is one) is bad, or (/3) partially, 


> On tfrragii and bendea the 
Chapter of the Anal. Pr. above referred 
to, eee Thomeon, Lawi of Thonght, 
{ 117. The division there adopted 
does not coincide with that of Aristo- 
tle, with whom \itit is the genus, and 


f\tyxn and Avrosii the two subordi- 
nate species. See also Trendelenburg. 
Elem. Log. Arist. {41. Also compare 
Rhet n. 16. 4. and Cio. de Orat. 
II. S 3 - 
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by a particular 'instance,' that the proverb Kavvioi the 
particular case of the incestuous passion of Byblis for her 
brother Caunus, shows that at all events there is one excep- 
tion. The third kind, from opposites, which is taken before 
the second, is thus illustrated. The enthymeme or conclu- 
sion which you wish to refute is, “that the good man does 
good to all his friends,” or in other words, that doing services 
to one’s friends is a conclusive and universal proof of good- 
ness. No, says the opponent, taking the opposite to this, the 
bad man does not always do his friends harm ; a bad mam 
may do good to his friends : benefits conferred on friends are 
no necessary proof of virtue. The second class of objections, 
derived from like cases, is illustrated by the following exam- 
ple. The enthymeme is to prove that ill treatment always 
produces hatred or that hatred is always a proof of ill-treat- 
ment. The reply is, that if this were so, the opposite, kind 
treatment would always produce love: but this is not the 
case: those who are well treated don’t always love their 
benefactors : and therefore hatred is not a necessary proof of 
ill treatment The fourth kind of hxrrauTK is borrowed from a 
‘previous decision of men well known and famous;’ as the 
enthymeme, that allowance should be made for a drunken 
man when he commits a crime, because he does it in igno- 
rance, may be met by the authority of Pittacus, who enacted 
a heavier penalty for a crime committed in a state of intoxi- 
cation. With this last variety of axTraais compare the topic 
of KpLoK in c. 23. 12., and the topic of /taprupcv in L 15. 15. 

Now as the enthymemes and the conclusions of the 
rhetorician are never more than probable, except in the 
single instance of the T€Kfiripu»v or necessary sign, being all 
derived from probable materials, c('<c5v, ‘Trapa&evypa, <rqpelov ; 
and as they are consequently none of them without exception 
or necessary, but being probable can be nothing more than 
contingent and variable, it is plain that they must be in 
every case open to exception and objection, and can always 
be refuted in this sense, that it can always be shown that 
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they are neither necessary nor invariable But this mode 
of refutation is in reality unfair and fallacious : what the 
objection has properly to prove is that the probable en- 
thymeme is improbable, not that the conclusion is not 
universal and necessary, which is the mode of refutation 
appropriate to demonstrative reasoning*, “and therefore also” 
§ 8 , “it is always possible to take an unfair advantage, more 
easily however in defence than in accusation, by means of 
this paralogism: for since it is by probabilities that the 
accuser always endeavours to prove his case, but refutation 
by showing the improbability and by showing the non- 
necessity are two different things, and that which is only 
probable (only ‘for the most part,’ only generally true) is 
always liable to exception — for if it were not it would not be 
mere probability, but constant and necessary — this being so, 
I say that the judge is led to suppose, if the refutation be 
made in this way (by showing that the opposing argument 
is not necessary), either that the accuser’s case is not probable, 
or else that it is not for him to decide, misled by the fallacy 
above described : for he is not required to decide by neces- 
sary demonstration alone, but also by the probabilities of the 
case : and that in fact is the meaning of ‘deciding according 
to the best of his judgment.’ It is not enough therefore for 
the defendant to prove by way of refuting the accusation 
that he necessarily was not guilty of the offence with which 
he is charged : he must also show that it was not probable” 
— meeting his adversary upon his own ground. 

lu other words; as the orator’s conclusions are never, 
tov CTT09 eiTrtiv, i.e. with the exception of the one case of the 
TtKfJiypiov, more than probable, they are always liable to an 


^ In § 8 Sp«ngel hai inclutled the 
words 8<* in brackets, pro* 

bably as an explanatory gloss oa 
^fiolov; and Victorius long ago ex* 
pressed his suspicion that the words 
had been importunb incalcaU. It 
seems to ine that the words may be 


▼ery well retained, in the sense of * by 
an inductive process,' a process, that 
is, of iinperfect, not complete, indue* 
tion, which is in fact the definition of 
an Example. See on the Example 
and its logical descripitun, ante, p. 
105. foil. 
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objection: and here the defendant, or in general any one 
who has to atmver an ai;guinent, has, and constantly takes, 
an unfair SMlvantage: del iari irXeoveierelv diroXoyoxifitvop. 
He imposes upon the judges or audience by showing that the 
preceding speaker’s conclusions are not necessarily true; 
which can always be done, because that which is only ‘for 
the most part,’ only generally true, t6 ot? ini to iro\v, must 
from its very nature admit of exceptions. The judge how- 
ever, to take a particular case, is often deluded by the 
paralogism, when the defendant has shown merely that so 
and so has not necessarily happened or is not necessarily 
true, when he ought to hare shown that it was not probable. 
The judge confounds the two and thinks that the defendant 
has really made out his case ; and as the accuser has not 
shown that the offence was necessarily committed, lets the 
other off. He supposes either that the probability of the 
case has not been made out, or else that the whole thing is 
so uncertain that at all events it is not his business to decide 
it. But this is a mistake, and shows an ignorance of his 
actual duties, and of the meaning of the oath that he takes 
on entering his court: for that oath, ‘that he will decide 
according to the best of his judgment',’ means precisely this, 
that he will accept probabilities, the contingent, and the un- 
certain, and make the best of them ; and will not always 
require absolute and necessary truths, facts, and arguments, 
as the grounds of his decision. 

This refutation of a probable argument by one of superior 
probability will be effected by producing an objection of a 
higher degree of probability than the argument or premiss 
that it is meant to refute. The degree of probability of a 
fact or event is estimated by the number of analogous facts 
or events that can be quoted in support of it ; if these paral- 


* T4 yniitii rg dplrr^ comp. 

I. 15. 5., if nnully axpramd by 7i>. 
Ty tucuorarj rp., ud Wft part of tba 
diofft'i oath. Compare Demoft. c. 


Bcaot. da Nom. 1006. 17. dXXl />V 
y &r fig ( 3 <ri rSfiM ynifij/ rg lutaurrirg 
Suedaetr 6 fjtufi 6 Kart. c. Ariftoor. 65^. 
*5. adv. Lapt. ArUt. PoL in. 16. 

18 
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lei cases are numerous, the fact or event in question is 
probable : and therefore the probability of an ei/erroo-t? will 
be increased in proportion as the circle of similar facts and 
events which it represents widens, and their number increases. 
This increase of probability, fuTKKov to (u? cttI t6 ttoXu, says 
A., may be effected in two particulars, the time and the 
circumstances of the case. To take an instance — suppose 
you are charged with a crime for which your adversary makes 
out a probable case ; to this you oppo.se an objection which 
gives a contrary but, as you argue, a more probable view of 
it : tbis increase of probability may consist either in the 
different time assigned, or in different circumstances of the 
case : if you can make out that there is more analogy in the 
ordinary course of events for your account of the case in 
respect of the time and circumstances of it, your account is 
more probable than that of the acctiser, and your argument 
prevails. This use of ‘the time,’ is illustrated by the ex- 
amples given in II. 23. 6., ‘the topic of time.’ [This seems to me 
to be the only way of bringing the two particulars in which 
the increase of probability of the evcrroo-i? may be effected 
into conformity with the preceding description of the mode 
in which it is to be done, evSt^erai roiavrrjv eli/at : which is, 
to make it fiaWov dx; cttI to iroXv, “more general, more in 
accordance wjth the usual course of events, or in accordance 
with a greater number of cases of a similar kind.” Victorius 
understands the words ^ XP°''V V ’’’’pdr/fiaa-iv, a tempore, 
cum crebro; a rebus, cum plurima ita hunt, which can mean no 
more than from the frequency of similar cases, and from the 
frequency of similar cases. And not only does this interpreta- 
tion do away with the distinction between the two modes, but 
also it would seem that rm XP°^V hardly signify ‘crebro,’ 
which would rather be expressed by or ry dpidfi^ 

Portus, quoted by Gaisf. in Not. Var., explains them thus; to 
take account of (1) times and (2) circumstances : tw xP°^V 
supra de Helena, Quicquid pater liberis concedit, id liberis 
facere licet; at non semper, sod dum ejus in potestate sunt. 
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Tot? irpayfiaaiv, ut, Decct filium pcrsequi injurias patris; sed 
in alicnis pcrsonis, non in matre: et jure potius quam vi. 
But I cannot see how either of these could be said to increase 
the probability of an objection, which is what the context 
requires.] §§ 8 — 11. 

‘Signs’, and enthjrraemes founded upon signs, are always 
liable to refutation, even though they bo real and genuine, as 
was observed at the beginning of this work (i. 2. 18.); be- 
cause no argument from a sign can ever be put in the form 
of a regular demonstrative syllogism — it wants the universal 
major — which is shown in the Analytics. (Anal. Pr. ii. 27). 

The mode of refuting examples is the same ns that 
which is employed against probabilities. If we have a con- 
trary instance to produce which does not conform to the rule 
laid down by our opponent, the refutation must be directed 
against the necessity of the opponent’s proposition; and simi- 
larly if we have several analogous instances to the contrary, 
or the same thing occurring several times; but if tbo number 
and frequency of the similar cases, the superiority of proba- 
bility, be on the side of the opponent, we are reduced to con- 
tend, either that the example cited on the other side is not a 
case in point, does not prove the general rule, or that the 
thing can’t be done in the same way (ovx bfioito^; Viet.), or 
that there is some difference or other between the case which 
the opponent desires to establish and that which he takes for 
his example §§12, 13. 

Enthymemes arising from TtKpuqpia are the only rhetorical 
arguments that are incapable of refutation. The appeia can 
always bo refuted liecause they cannot he thrown into the 
form of a regular syllogism : but the Teiepijpia can ; and there- 
fore they are not refutable on this ground at least. This is 
plain from the Analytics (iL 27. Compare Rhet i. 2. §§ 16, 
17, IS). In this c-a-se it only remains to us to show th.at 
the TCKpijptov is imaginary, has no real existence, or is no 
real reKpjpiov. If both can be proved, that it does exi.st, is 
real, and is a Tesptjpiov, then indeed it is absolutely irrefu- 

18—2 
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table. For when once a thing is demonstrated its truth be- 
comes clear and indisputable. § 14. 

Ch. 26. This short chapter is added as an appendix to 
the preceding analyses, and contains two statements, probably 
meant to correct certain erroneous opinions or classifications 
of one or more preceding writers upon Rhetoric. The opi- 
nions controverted are not found at all events in the Bhet. 
ad Alex. 

First of and fj,fiovv, amplification and deprecia- 

tion'. We have been already told in c. 18. that this is one of 
the Kounl ron-ot, loci communissimi, applicable airdvrtop rwp 
yJrftov, to every kind of speech, and to every e!So$ or special 
topic, in all the three branches of rhetoric. It is therefore 
not a mere tvtto? ivOv/t^/uiTov. Ai^eip and fieiovv are of 
much wider application than a toitov iv6vfii^iAaT<K. They are 
in fact €v6vfi^ftaTa themselves; specially applicable to one 
particular class of subjects, the great and small, and em- 
ployed, chiefly in the epideictic branch (comp. i. 9. 40.), in 
showing that things are or are not important or distinguished 
or valuable ; just as there are classes of arguments, including 
many rdwot, to prove that things are good or bad, just or un- 
just, and the like. 

Secondly, § 3., there is no difiference in kind between 
demonstrative or constructive and refutative or destructive 
enthymemes in rhetoric. In the latter, you either demonstrate 
by a counter-syllog^m (dvrtavXKoyi^o/ievost) that your adver- 
sary’s conclusion is false; or you meet and overthrow his 
argument by an h/ercurtfr, which is no syllogism or enthy- 
meme at all, and therefore does not constitute a different 
kind of enthymetne. 


’ The Lstin squivalenU of Ibeso 
UmM ue, exkggcivo, sogon, toiler*, 
ampliScm on the one bend, exteoaare, 
ebjicere, minuera, on the other. Quint. 
TUI. 3. 40. Cic. de Ont. III. 16. 104, 


5. Orat. H Mj. 1x7. The Khet. «d 
Alex, bu rartvoOr and rardruaa in 
the place of pctoCr and fiiiucts, e. 18, 
1. et paaaim. 
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Ch. 1. So far we have been occupied with the materials 
of rhetoric ; the different kinds of arguments suitable to each 
of its three branches have been disting;uished and set forth 
in detail, together with the sources from which they are 
derived : the sources of proof being three, either direct, by 
actual demonstration, or indirect' by the assumption of a 
certain character by the speaker himself, or by stirring up 
certain emotions in the audience ; and of the first of these 
the several species have been analysed, irapaSe^/Mna, yvwfieu, 
ivdvfii^/MaTa, &c., and the modes of answering them, XuaeK, 
pointed out § 1, and IL 26. 5. This concludes the treatment 
of inventio: there remain elocutio, including wro- 

Kpiai^ pronuntiatio and actio, and Td(iv dispositio, on which 
Aristotle now enters’. And first of Xeft?, or ‘ style’, which is 
here made to include ‘delivei'y’. ‘For it is not enough to 
know what to say, we must also know how to say it and 
this necessity arises from a defect of the art of rhetoric on 
the one hand, and of the audience on the other : for if rhe- 
toric were a science like geometry (§ 6), nothing but per- 
spicuity would be required ; and if the audience were what 
they ought to be and attended only to the proofe adduced, 
all graces of style, as all appeals to the passions, (i. 1. 3 — 10) 
would be out of place: all that the orator in such a case 
should aim at, would be a colourless medium, to speak so as 
to g^ve neither pleasure nor offence. (§ 5) Aristotle begins 
his treatise on style with a few remarks upon the second and 
subordinate division of it, viz. V7r6«pw« or delivery. This 
subject, with the exception of a few notices by Thrasymachus 


’ Comp. I. I. 4. oi wtpl ToO rpd- 
yfmrSs icrip^ dXXd Tpdt 

* These, tofpether with the eppeeli 
to the feelings, which entered into 
the treetcnent of the parts of the 
speech, were the subjects on which 


Aristotle’s predecessors had mainly 
dwelt, rd roD rpdy^arot rrx>’e- 
XeYoIVtr i. i. 9. Cic. Orat. S 43* re- 
duces the partes rhetoricc to three, 
as Aristotle ; quid dicat, quo quidque 
loco, quomodo. 
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in his e\€oi, had been as yet unattempted (§ 3 and 5) by 
writers upon rhetoric ; and it is in fact more independent of 
art, more the gift of nature, than the other branches of 
(§ 7); and also might seem beneath the dignity of serious 
philosophical inquiry, <f>opriK6u, § 5. The management of 
the face, mouth, arms, and body, which are included by the 
Latin Rhetoricians, Cicero and Quintilian, under the head of 
actio, are unnoticed by Aristotle, and only the regulation of 
the voice, as regards volume, pitch or accent, and time or 
measure, which vary according to the emotion that is to be 
represented, is touched upon. § 4. vtr6KpurK is therefore 
confined by Aristotle to ‘declamation’, and is classed with 
that of tragic actors and rhapsodists, § 3. Passing on to the 
consideration of style in its ordinary acceptation of ‘the 
choice and arrangement of words and the composition of 
these in sentences’, he proceeds to say, that mere style, as 
distinguished from thought and matter on the one hand, and 
from delivery, declamation and action, pronuntiatio, on the 
other — as it is found for example in speeches which are in- 
tended to be read’, and not delivered in a court of law or 
public assembly, oi ypa<f>6p^voi \6yoi, such as those of Isocrates 
who is probably here referred to — deserves to be cultivated 
on its own account’ as a means of securing the prizes (ad\a), 
of applause and public favour. § 7. But the treatment of 
style must be limited by the subject before us. It is true 
that the cultivation of style originated with the poets, be- 
cause their business is imitation ; and words and the voice 
itself are the chief instruments of such imitation ; and also 
that the earlier rhetoricians of the school of Gorgias, finding 
from the example of some poets that a reputation might be 
gained by mere sound without sense, copied them, and adopt- 
ed a style approaching to poetry in its language and artificial 
combinations : but this is vicious : and that it is so, we may 

^ if iriHiiKTiKij X/|if ypa^nKurriri} direct eStect upon proof; ydfi 

111 . 12. 5. Quint. 111. 8. 63. Ti rp 6 s t 6 6 i)\C'aai udil 17 }Jyetr. 

’ Tliut ia, iudt;{K;DdcDlIy of ita tn- §6. 
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learn from the example of the poets themselves : for the tra- 
gedians have by this time abandoned their peculiar language 
and measure, and employ a diction and a metre conforming as 
nearly as possible to the oixiinary language of common life*. 
It is plain therefore that we are not required here to enter 
into the niceties of poetical language and composition — That 
is properly reserved for the Poetics. §§ 8 — 10. 


Qbkebal Obsebvations on Style. 

The chapters on Xefiv, on the virtues of style, are from 
2 — 12 inclusive. This part of the subject is implicitly di- 
vided into two’ parts; the treatment of single words, cc. 2 — 4, 
and the combination of them in sentences ; to the end that 
the style be pure, grammatically correct, lucid, ornate or 
dignified, harmonious or rhythmical, lively, pointed and im- 
pressive, and adapted to the subject in hand. cc. 5 — 12. Some 
writers on Rhetoric refer the aperal Xefeojv, the various ex- 
cellences of style, to four heads ; and these are all found in 
Aristotle, though the division is not accurately made, nor the 
order regularly followed. These four are purity, perspicuity, 
ornament, and propriety’. This division, already current. 


> Tbii wu especially the case with 
writers like Aristotle’s contempor&ry 
and pupil Tbeodecles, who was both 
rhetorician and dramatic author ; and 
the writers of the middle and new 
Corned/. 

* These two divisions are not kept 
very carefully distinct ; see for exam- 
ple, c. 5 § 3, 4. 

* On Purity, see Campbell PhiU 
of Khet. Bk. IL a 3. init. It implies 
three things, that the words be En- 
glish : that the construction and ar- 
rangement of them be conformable to 
the English idiom: and that the words 
and phrases be used in that sense 


which custom hsi affixed to them. 
The opposite errors, are buharism, 
soloecism, and impropriety. Quint, de- 
prehendat que bsrbara, quse impro- 
pria, qu» contra legem loquendi com- 
posita. Treated by this author as a 
branch of grammar. L 5. vin. i. (but 
not exclusively.) Aristotle’s definition 
of soloecism seems to be the same, 
from the examples of it in Top. ix. 
173. b. 17 seq. It iss=/9ap^opt^civ, Ib. 
165. b. so. Parity is the foundation 
of style, solum quidein, et quasi fun- 
damentum oratoris vides locutionem 
emendaUm et Latinam, Cio. de Clar. 
Or. Lxxiv. S58. : what this implies 
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(Cic. de Or. i. 32. 144.,) is adopted by Cicero de Oratore, iii. 
cc. 10 — 55. See § 37. Purity, Latine loqui, is treated in 
§§ 38 — 47. Compare Orat. xxin. 79. Perspicuity, sermo 
dilucidus, plane dicere, in §§ 48 — 50. Ornament, ornate 
dicere, the ornaments, figures, and numbers or rhythm, of 
speech, in §§ 52 — 207. And Propriety, aptum, quid maxime 
deceat in oratione §§ 208 — 212. The same division is follow- 
ed by Quintilian I. 5. 1. and viii. cc. 1. 2. 3. seq. to the end of 
IX. ; except that he does not place the last under a distinct 
head, but includes it under ornatiw. Propriety must regulate 
the choice of ornament in making a speech attractive, as it 
does that of topics in confirming an argument It is in the 
use of this lost that the true virtue of rhetoric consists : to 
speak with purity and perspicuity, is rather to avoid faults 
than to attain excellence, Viii. 3. 1.; and in this therefore 
propriety may be most signally shown. These four qualities 
of style are implicitly recognised by Aristotle in the two first 
sections of this chapter, purity being first perhaps implied 
in aa^t^veia, and afterwards expressly stated in c. 5. § 1, 
'EXXi/w'feti/ : and in that chapter purity and perspicuity are 
discussed in conjunction. Propriety is directly mentioned and 
afterwards enlarged upon in cc. 7. and 12.: and the orna- 
mental chai-acter, at least in the choice of words, expressed 
by the terms f^rj TaTreivijv dWu KtKoo’fiij/iivTjv, to i^aWA^at, 
trefivorepav, and ^€vi]v Ttjv SiaXe/crov : compare rd (ei/ixoi/ in 

§ 6, and Poet. XXII. 3. <refiv^ Si xal irapd rh Kvpiov. The 

examination and criticism of the different kinds of orna- 
ments of style occupy the remaining chapters, with the ox- 


wein de Onit. m. 1 1. 40, 41. Comp. 
L 5. I. ^pxh t6 'EXXi}r/> 

(Puritas) Latine atque emen- 
date loqai. Quint, nii. i. i. to avoid 
barbariami, to obaerve the rules of 
grammar, Ac. (Penpicuitas) propria 
verba, rectus ordo, non in longum 
dilata oonclutio ; nihil Deque detit, 
neque luperfluat Id.vui. 3 . 3S. What 


this include* is summed up by Cic. de 
Orat III. 13. 49. Lastly, Orat xxill. 
79. Sermo puruN erit et Latinus ; dilu* 
cide planeque dicetur ; quid deceat 
(propriety) circunurpicietur ; unum 
aberit, quod quartum nuiuerat Theo- 
phrastus in oration is laudibus, oma- 
tum illud, suave et affluent. 
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ception of 6 and 7, from 2 to 11 inclusive; c. 12 belongs to 
the head of propriety. 

Campl>ell in his Phil, of Rhet Bk. il. ch. 5. says. “ Besides 
purity, which Ls a quality entirely grammatical, the five sim- 
ple and original qualities of style, considered as an object of 
the understanding, the imagination, the passions, and the 
ear, are, perspicuity, vivacity, elegance, animation, and music.” 
The four last would be included by the Latin Rhetoricians 
under omatus. ‘‘By vivacity” he says Ibid. p. 3. ‘‘resem- 
blance is attained; by elegance dignity of manner.” Pro- 
priety is omitted apparently as inseparable from all the six 
qualities, and not independently attainable — as it certainly 
may appear in them all. Perhaps for this reason the triple 
division is more philosophically exact. 

According to the auctor ad Keren, iv. 12 the virtues and 
graces of style may be cla.ssed under three heads. 1. Elo- 
gantio, which includes purity and perspicuity ; qua; facit ut 
unumquodquc pure et aperte dici videatur: distribuitur in 
latinitatem et explanationem. See the rest of § 17. in which 
Latinitas, and the vices of style which it avoids, solcecismus 
and barbarismus (all this being a part of grammar) and 
ezplanatio, qus& reddit apertam et dilucidam orationcm, are 
defined. 2. compositio, quee facit omnes partes orationis 
sequabiliter perpolitas ; regulates the composition, construc- 
tion, collocation, of words and sentences so as to avoid all 
harshness and inelegance (to the ear) arising from a vicious 
arrangement of words, as hiatus, alliteration, repetition of 
the same word, of the same termination, hyperbaton, and 
clauses too long to bo conveniently pronounced in a breath. 
3. dignitas, qua? reddit ornatam orationcm, varictatc dis- 
tinguens. In this cla.ssification the contents of (2) may 
otherwise be distributed over perspicuity and ornament ; tho 
excellences implied in the avoidance of the two la-st of the 
six faults named being reducible to the head of perspicuity, 
and the four others falling under that of ornament. 

Hermogenes, tt. iSfwt/ rofx. d c. 1. (vol. ii. pp. 208, 274, 
Spcngel.) adoj)ts a sevenfold division. <Tcuf>riv(ta, /j,eye0o‘{, 
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ucaXXof, yopyoni^, oKriOeta, BeivoTtii;. Most of these are 
again subdivided. Purity is altogether omitted: aa(j>i^vtui 
includes perspicuity, and the rest may be referred to the 
third of Quintilian’s divisions. 

Diogenes Laert. Zenon. vii. 59. dperaX 8« Xoyov elal nevre, 
’EXKTjvuj-fiiK, caifniveia, ffwrottia, wphrov, KaraaKevi^. In 
this list, which agrees with that of Cicero with the addition 
of avmofiia, conciseness, this latter quality is defined, Xe^K 
avra to dvar/Kata TTfpte^oixra 7rpc9 hrjXta<Tiv tov vpdrffurriK : 
irphrov, Xeft? olxeia wpayfiari : and Karaa-Kevij (apparatus, 
furniture, omameut), Xeftv tKire^vyvla tov IBuoTUTfLOV (com- 
mon, everyday language) ; and therefore corresponds pre- 
cisely with Aristotle’s (evixov, and (evyj Xe^ii. 

The observations upon style in the Rhet ad Alex, are 
contained in cc. 23 — 29. They are slight, scanty, and frag- 
mentary. They include precepts and remarks upon the kinds 
of words, the composition of words, rules for attaining per- 
spicuity of style, amongst which are some elementary gram- 
matical notices c. 26, and explanation and illustration of the 
rhetorical figures dvriOeaK, napia-coai^, wapopoCtoa-if!, invented 
by Gorgias, and the prominent characteristic of his compo- 
sitions and those of bis followers of the ‘Sicilian’ school 
From these Isocrates derived them, to whose school the au- 
thor of this treatise plainly belongs. 

Ch. 2. The first virtue of style, says Aristotle, is per- 
spicuity, aaif>rj ilvai : for as the office of language is to 
express our meaning, if this be obscure it fails to do so, and 
does not fulfil its proper function. Next, it must be neither 
too low mean creeping degraded, nor stilted pompous extra- 
vagant, but appropriate to the subject. Of the various kinds 
of words, into which ovopara and pi^para' (nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs, Poet XX. 8, 9) may be divided, viz. xvpia', yXwr- 


‘ Mfiara and ff^ftarot see Appen- 
dix A. to Bk. III. 

* is the * proper* word, 

by which tny object is designated, and 
commoDlj employed to express it. It 


is therefore opposed to all the other 
kinds of words; to all figurative, fo- 
reign, archaic, or in any way * unoom- 
D)on\ It is therefore distinguished 
from YXi^roi and the rest, not only 
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TM, fxtTwftopai, Koafuil, rreiroiijfieva, hrtKrrrafikva, tufy^ptjftiva, 
i^XKaynipa (common, foreign, metaphorical, ornamental, 
[embellishments, ornamental epithets I think, which are 
otherwise omitted], invented, extended, contracted, altered. 
Twining.) Poet. c. XXI, the first sort only conduce to per- 
spicuity ; all the rest may be employed to add dignity grace 
and ornament to language, and divest it of its mean every- 
day commonplace character. To alter or vary language, 
e(a\\d(ai, in this way invests it with a higher dignity ; for 
we feel towards language just as we feel towards men ; 
‘ familiarity breeds contempt’ for the words we are constantly 


here, but also in Uie enumentioD of 
Poet. 0. XXI., where the two nre thoe 
defined ; kv/ho» fih ^ x^wrrat 

IfTMTOi, yXtarrop Zi ^ 9 rtp 0 i. On the 
different Tarietiee of nomin* propria, 
aee QuintUian, viii. 7 . i — it. To ki;* 
pcor ie opposed ^or or fmr6r, any 
term that U not * proper* and * usual*, 
any foreign or strange word, that 
strikes one as singular and unusual 
Diodorus Siculus, xii. 5$. applies the 
phrase ’rh rfit to the 

affected exaggerated style of Gorgias 
and its 'foivign* ornaments. See 
Whately Rbet. ch. ni. % i. Words, 
as regards their use in writing or 
style, are in the Poetics, xxi. 4, some- 
what arbitrarily divided into seven 
classes ; the xv/ua, and six kinds of 
{fra or extra-ordinary. Of the logical 
or grammatical divisioo adopted by 
Aristotle I have spoken in the Ap- 
pendix A. to this book. I will add 
some other divisions of the L«tin 
Hhetoricians, Cicero and Quintilian. 
The passages will illustrate some of 
Aristotle’s technicalities. 

First, Cicero, de Orat. 111. 37. (49. 
Ergo uieraur verbis aut iis qua pro- 
pria {Kvpta) sunt, ot certa quasi voca- 


bula rerum, pane una nata cum rebus 
ipsis ; aut iis qua teansferuntur (/tcra- 
0opd, verba tralala,) et quasi alieno 
in looo collocantur; aut iis qua nova- 
mus, et fadmus ipsi. Here there are 
only three classes; words * proper*, 
metaphors, and a third novel, which 
we make ourselves (Aristotle's tcwmi^- 
/ifrat) ; and probably also meant to in* 
elude those which we introduce our- 
selves, the 7X(tfrro4 and f^i^XXay/ifro. 
Again, de Or. iii. 38. 1 53, tria aunt igi- 
tur in verbo simplioe qua orator adfe- 
rat ad illustrandum atque exomandam 
orationem [here the Kvpia are omitted, 
and only the ornamental words classi- 
fied.]; aut inusitatum verbum (yXwr* 
top), aut novatum {wtwoiij/Uror)^ aut 
tranalatum {fitra^ofidr). Orat. xxiv. 
80. propria et usitata ; aliena ; vide- 
licet, translatum, factam aliunde at 
mutuo, aut factum ab ipso, aut novum 
et priscum et Inusitatum. Verba sin- 
gula, may be divided, according to 
Quintilian, I. 5. 3, into, nostra aut 
peregrtna ; aut simplicia aut oomposi- 
ta ; aut propria aut traoslata ; aut 
usitata aut ficta. And in Till. 3. 94. 
be gives three divisions, propria, ficta, 
translata. 
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meeting in everyday intercourse, whilst ' strangers’ assume 
a higher importance and interest and dignity in our eyea 
Hence we are to aim at a ‘strange’ Le. unusual, not iamilisu', 
novel, out of the common way, diction, iroieuf t^p Sui- 
Xt/crov ; people admire strangers whom they don’t see every 
day, and “admiration” (rb dav/iaoTOP, ‘the marvellous’, any- 
thing that excites our curiosity,) is agreeable. But this source 
of interest is to be used much more sparingly in prose than 
in poetry ; because in the latter the subject and the charac- 
ters being further removed from everyday life can be more 
appropriately clothed in corresponding language. However 
even in poetry, a fortiori in prose’, the language must be 
accommodated to the subject, and raised or lowered in ac- 
cordance with it But this being the case (Bio), admitting 
as we must the necessity of this from the attention that 
ornament necessarily attracts, we must be particularly care- 
ful to avoid all appearance of art and elaborate study in the 
choice and composition of language, because this always 
arouses the suspicions of an audience, and the manifest arti- 
fice makes them apprehend deceit*. Of this natural style 


^ h To 0 r 9 is in prote. Vioi. In Uui 
CAM Kol ‘nlfo*, nod nothing 

more; 'in proM u in poetry*. But I 
think the eenee ii better end more in 
nooordMiice with the geneni Argument 
of the penage, if we underttaod ro^ 
Tots of the preceding viz. poetry ; end 
then Kol is * even \ and the argument 
a fortiori. Poetry from the elevation 
of he subject admit* of a good deal 
of exaggeration in language, but even 
in poetry the language must be adapt* 
ed to the subject.— et tragicua plerum- 
que dolet eermone pedeetri— the use 
of fine language by a slave or a child, 
or on a mean and trifling subject is 
ridiculous: **but even here (in what 
we were just speaking of, poetry) there 
is a propriety which consists in a 


lowering or elevation of the tone ac- 
cording to drcumstanoes : and if this 
be true ereti of poetry where a more 
lofty tone is allowed, what must be 
the ease with rhetoric and its proset” 
* dWScifc. The inri may rither 
signify * underneath,* as a guide or 
role to follow; the met^>bor taken 
from the tracing of Uoee omUntoaik 
by a writing master for the pupil to 
follow or write over; see Protag. 316. 
D. irrcypd^forrts r§ and sard 

tw ypaufuSOf which ez< 
plaice the metaphor. There is a large 
family of compounds with ihr6 in this 
sense, of which vfiiyno$OA ie the one 
that most frequently oocurs : the ecu* 
meratioc of them 1 must re s erve for a 
more appropriate place, vwodtucrvrmi 
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in which art has concealed art Euripides gave the earliest 
specimens* ; some of his best effects are produced not by the 
employment of forced metaphors and bombastic stilted phra- 
seology, y\&TTcu, £t7r\d ovofjMTd, and such like, hut by care- 
ful selection of words out of the common language of the 


itnif i* uxd by Herodoto*, I. 189, 
and XeDopboo, OGoon. Xl. 18, in thin 
MDM. Othenria*, the iri mkj ex- 
pren the uniier tone; the primary no- 
tion, which ii extended to conrey the 
idea of faintneas, loftneaa, leebleneaa, 
and hence a low or elight degree of 
anything. In tbia caie urfSti{e will 
mean, ea I hare rendered it, 'gave oa 
a glimpse, or hint, or specimen': and 
so Isocr. Paneg. § 93, irt^alrtro. 
Thnc. 1. 77. 5. 

‘ In illustraUng the ‘ooncealment 
of art’ by Euripides’ writings, Aristotle 
is of course referring to the poet's 
ordinary and better style, which was 
celebrated for its easy simplicity and 
terse neatness, t 4 rrpiyyvXat, Arist. 
Zrflr. KotoX. Fragm. 397. Bind. [See 
Tbirlwall, Hist, of Greece, c. xxxil. 
VoL IV. p. o6j. Ed. I. and MUIler, 
Hist. Gr. Lit. Xiv. 7.]; for there are 
occasional affectations and singularities 
especially in the later plays, which 
Aristophanes has criticised and paro- 
died in the Frogs. Archimelus, the 
author of the Epigram on the difficulty 
of imitating Euripides, Anthol. u. 64. 
seems to have more than agreed with 
Aristotle as to the amount of art em- 
ployed by the poet in disguising the 
pains and labour that the ooostruc- 
tion of his sentences had cost him: 
he says of his style, 

Xeli| yip Utir sol f sfsperet (smooth 
as a beaten road)' tt Si nr aM/r 


xaXtroO Tpr/xyripni csd* 

Xeroi. 

Of the care which the orators bestow- 
ed on disguising their art, on effacing 
as much as passible ail marks of study 
and premeditation from their speeches, 
there are some curious examples in 
Isocrates’ rtpl drri 3 . ^ 14a, 139, 31a; 
31a Though this speech, as the au- 
thor tells us himself at the beginning 
of it, was not only a written composi- 
tion, but never even intended for any 
thing but to be read, yet, in order to 
give the appearance of reality to ths 
defence of his character and studies^ 
supposed to be delivered in a court of 
law in answer to a charge brought by 
one Lysimochus — of which the main 
bulk of the entire work consists — he 
introduces passagee, such as those al- 
ready referred to, of which the only 
meaning and intention is to suggest 
the notion of an extemporaneous ha- 
rangue. It afterwards became a re- 
cognised convention in the orator’s 
practicf, and was introduced even in 
speeches actually delivered in the as- 
semblies and law courts : it seenu to 
have been thought that without the 
use of such artifices the impression of 
vraisemblanoe or reality would not be 
produced. Even Demosthenes and 
Cicero condescended to have recourse 
to them; the former in the speech 
against Heidias, written but never 
delivered ; the latter, under the same 
drcumstanoes, in his second Philipplo. 
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day, which are combined so as to produce a pleasing and 
poetical character. § 5. 

Of the several kinds of words, already mentioned, most, 
as foreign and archaic, double or compound and ‘invented’ 
(manufactured by the author for the occasion) words are to 
be rarely and sparingly employed in prose, for the reason 
before mentioned (i.e. that they make prose stilted and 
unnatural, being most frequently above the dignity of the 
subject) — the only kinds suitable to prose are the common, 
familiar (or appropriate, proper) terms and metaphors — the 
proof of this being that these and these alone occur in com- 
mon conversation. If the orator confines himself to these, 
his style may be novel and ornamental, yet without forcing 
itself unduly upon the attention, and perspicuous. And 
these are the excellences of style. Of two other kinds of 
terms homonyms and synonyms, (see the Categ. init.) the 
former are of service to the sophist in passing oflF his fallacies, 
the latter (such as TropeveaOai and ^oBi^eiv) to the poet. 

The rest of this Chapter is occupied with directions for 
the invention and use of metaphors, the most striking and 
important and generally useful ornament of speech. This 
subject may be more conveniently reserved for an Appendix. 
See Appendix B to Bk. ill. 

Ch. 3. From the virtues or excellences, we pass on in 
this chapter to the defects, of style. Faults of taste, rd 
ijn/xP^ exhibited in the use of compound 

words; of words archaic and foreign, or so obscure from 
their rarity as to require interpretation; of epithets, or or- 
namental and descriptive additions ; and last but not least, of 
metaphors. These are all illustrated in detail, chiefly from 
the vicious compositions of Gorgias and his follower Alcida- 
mas. The subject of metaphor is separately treated in 
Appendix B, at the end of this book : of the three remain- 
ing we will now say something. 

On ^Irvxpov in general, see Demetrius, it. ipftr)v. §§ 114 — 
127. Vol. III. pp. 287 — 290 (Rhet. Or. Spengel.). Accord- 
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ing to him it is the vice akin to, that is, the abuse or excess 
of fityaXoTTphreia ; and is defined by Theophrastus, t6 inrip- 
PaXKov •n)i» olxelav dvarfyeXlav • an inflated, stilted, bom- 
bastic, turgid phraseology, “ which goes beyond the proper 
style of narrative.” In Xenophon also, Symp. vi. 7, the term 
is applied to an expre.ssion a little too lofty for common con- 
versation, for which Socrates apologises. In § 119, Demetrius 
compares it to d\a^ovela\ Kal ko66\ov hmoidv rl iariv ij 
dXa^ovela, toiovtov koI ^ yfru^orift’ Z re yap dXa^wv rd prj 
irpoaotna avTw ipa>s w vpotrotrra, 8 re piKpoi<t irpd- 

ypaai irept/3oWa)i» oyicov, ical ailrov ev piKpoi<i dXafyvexiopAvip 
eoKt. In § 116, Aristotle’s fourfold division of i^^jj(pd is 
quoted from this chapter. In Latin ^fnrxp6Tl}v is represented 
by frigidum et insulsum. (Cicero and Quintilian). The 
origin of the metaphor appears in Quintilian, II. 4. 29 ; fasti- 
dium movere velut frigidi et repositi cibi ; words and phrases 
that have lost all their savour, and become cold and insipid, 
“ flat, stale, and unprofitable”. And likewise in Demosthe- 
nes, c. Mid. p. 551, 13. edXa xal ■sjn/xpd ‘stale and cold’; of 
crimes that by this time have lost all their interest; and 
opposed to irp6<T<f>aTo<;, ‘fresh’. A specimen of inflated phra- 
seology, arising from the misuse of verba nova, prisca, duriter 
aliunde translata (harsh metaphors), graviora quam res pos- 
tulat, is given by the Auct. ad Heren. iv. 10. 15. 

Snr\d ovopara, supr. c. 2. 5 ; Poet. XXI. 1, 2, where they 
are defined. They are compound words, [nTrXa is not con- 
fined to words of one syllable, Grafenban ad loc.] which may 
have either one member significant and the other not, or 
both significant. All the examples given in this chapter, 
probably with the exception of KaTeuopicqcravTa<i — a preposi- 
tion being a owSta-fKK is a <fxoinj doTipo’:, Poet. XX. 6. — are of 
the latter sort. The former means a compound word of 
which one of the elements has no independent signification, 
such as prepositions ; if adverbs are ovopaTU (See Append. A 
to Bk. III. not. 1.) words compounded with them must belong 
to the second class. Most of the examples quoted being 
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compounded with adjectives fall also under the second class. 
By Quintilian, Viii. 3. 43, they are called duplicia verba, a 
phrase borrowed from Cicero, Orat. Part. c. 6, where the form 
is duplicata. On the frequent employment of these in 
dithyramb, see Philoxenus ap. Athen. xrv. 642. B. ; and the 
note on Rhet III. 2. 3. ^(prjaifuoTdTj) SiirX!} Xe'fts rots 
pafifioTToioU, 

ykwTTai are, according to the definition Poet. XXI. 6. 
foreign words', in a particular sense ; such as trtywov, a 
Cyprian term for a kind of dart ; Pint de Aud. Poet, a 5. 
Also words ‘ obsolete’ and ‘ archaic,’ Dion, de comp. verb. c. 3. 
p. 15. (Reiske.), where they are distinguished from ^va: 
Galen. Interpr. gloss. Hippocr. (ap. Qrafenhan ad Poet 1. a), 
ia-a Toiwv rwv ovopArcov iv piv tok voKcu fjv a-wrjOr), vwl Si 
ovKirt irrl, rd piv roiavra yKtia-aai fcaXovtrt. Eustath. ap. 
eund. interprets it, aire^eixopevgv StaXeierov : of this the two 
words put into the mouth of Gorgias, (Plato, Gorg. 450. B,) 
KvpaxxK and j(eipovpyr}pa, are examples: the Scholiast re- 
marks upon them, x- elpiyrcu' ai Si Topylov 

ef)(a)piof AeovTU '09 yap On voces inusitatse, Cic. de Orat 
III. XXXVIII. 133. Quintilian, I. 1. 35, interpretationem lin- 
guae secretioris, quas Graeci yXccvaaif vocant. Ib. I. 8. 15, 
gloesemata, id est voces minus usitatas. Putting all this 
together, it appeaie that the terra yTotorrat includes all words 
that are so unusual, obscure, and little known, either from 
their being seldom employed, or because they have become 
obsolete, or belong to a foreign language or dialect, as to 
require a ‘glossary’, or explanation*. All the examples in 


^ This tpecUl Application of the 
word ^Xuirra may help to throw light 
upon the disputed question as to the 
meaning of 7X<iio'aait or yXufaajj Xa* 
Xeri* in Acts ii. 4. and the first Epistle 
to the Corintbuns. There seems to 
)>e little doubt that it must mean in 
both, ‘speaking in a foreign language, 
or foreign languages*. See Alford on 


Aets iL 4. uid Ep. i. to the Corinth, 
xiii. I. 

* al /Ui' ody yXtSrrat dyrtartr. Rhet. 
III. 10. 7 . Another reason for avoid* 
ing the employment of obsolete and 
little used words is given by Quinti* 
lian, vrn. 7. 11. It is that from their 
obscurity they carry with them the 
appearance of pedantry and affecta* 
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this chapter are of obsolete words, found only in the earlier 
poets. On verba inusitata os an element of yjrt/xponjv, com- 
pare Csesar’s maxim, in Aul. Gell. L 10 ; quod a Oslo Csesare 
in primo de analogia libro scriptum est, habe semper in 
memoria et in pectore, ut tanquam scopulum sic fugias in- 
auditum atque insolens verbum. Grafenhan, Gesch. der Philol. 
I. 187. in treating of this subject, points out how particular 
attention was directed to these yXtSrrot by the teachers who 
instructed children in Homer. These drew up lists of obso- 
lete words occurring in his text, with explanations (hence 
‘glosses’, ‘glossary’) for the use of their pupils. Being con- 
tradistinguished from ovoftara KvpM, Poet, xxi., words be- 
longing to the dialect in use at the time, they include also 
‘provincialisms’, dialectical varieties (such as the word cited 
in illustration by Aristotle in the text,) and may thus be 
distinguished from ‘barbarisms’, or terms of a foreign lan- 
guage, (evucd, iOvucd ovofuna. See also Ernesti, Lex. Techn. 
Grsec. s.v. 

hrlBera from the examples here given (there are two 
more c. 2. § 14.) are not confined to what we now understand 
by ‘epithets’, single adjectives; but include any ornamental 
or descriptive addition to an ivoiut, xvpiov. Quintilian de- 
scribes them, VIII. 3. 43, as ad nomen adjuncta (from Cicero, 
Orat Part. c. 6.), comp. viii. 6. 29, where Tydides, Pelides, 
are epitheta. In vni. 6. 40. they are called apposita : a non- 
nullis ‘sequens’ dicitur. Comp. Ib. § 43, where ille qui Nu- 


tion. ObecaritM fit etiam verbit ab 
oia remotts ; ut ti oommentariot quis 
pontifiouro, et ▼etuatieeiina fcedera, et 
exoletoe scrutatue aoctoree, id ipeum 
petat ex hie qum inde oontraxerit, quod 
non iutelliguntur. Hinc eoim aliqui 
fonnam eruditioDii affectant, ut qus- 
dam eoli edre Tideantur. He pro* 
eeede to ioolude teohoical terme of art, 
and dialectical and local peculiaritiee 
of pbraeeology. The uee of archaisms 
ie Uluetratad by Pereiue in a well 


known passage, Sat. I. 77. 

Sunt quoe PacuTiue et Terrucoea 
moretur 

Antiopa, erumnia oor lucUficabile 
fulU.. 

Well translated by Gifford, 

Where in quaint tropes Antiopa is 
seen 

To— prop her dolorifick heart with 
teen. 

19 
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mantiam et Carthaginem evertit, in an ‘epithet’ of Scipio. 
See Eniesti, Lex. Techn. Gnec. s.v. 

Ch. 4. From tlie consideration of metaphors in c. 2., and 
their abuse c. 3., we proceed to that of the simile, tlxatv, 
which is a kind of metaphor with the addition of the particle 
of comparison ; comp. ill. 10. 3. A simile is in fact an ex- 
panded metaphor ; as a metaphor is a contracted simile Cic. 
de Oratore ill. 39. 157.; or a resemblance expressed in a 
single word. Quint, viii. 6. 8, 9. In totum autcm meta- 
phora brevior est similitudo ; eoque distat quod ilia coiuparor 
tur rei quam volumus exprimere, ha;c pro ipsa re dicitur. 
Comparatio est cum dico fecisse quid hominem, ut leonem ; 
translatio cum dico de homine, leo est. In consequence of 
this distinction, metaphor, translatio, is treated by the Auct. 
ad Heren. iv. 34i. 45, under verborum exomatio; similitudo, 
simile, lY. 45. 59, under sententiarum exomatio. eucwv, pera- 
ifiopa irXeovd^ov<ra. Demetr. tt. epp. III. 284. (Speng. Rhet. 
Gr.) Similes therefore are to be derived from the same 
sources, and are subject to the same rules as metaphors, § 2 ; 
but they belong rather to poetry than prose, and even in the 
latter are to be used sparingly. Ib. The two may easily be 
converted the one into the other as occasion requires. A 
metaphor which has been approved can be converted into a 
simile, and similes which have gained a reputation and be- 
come favourites can be employed as metaphors, with the 
explanation or details omitted, (\070t; Beopevat) : a simile is 
a metaphor ‘writ large’ with the details filled in; this is 
\070v. § 3. 

The concluding observation upon the use of metaphor, 
§ 4, del Bet — <f>id\7]v 'Apeov, requires some special notice. 

Aristotle here says that “the proportional metaphor” — the 
last of the four kinds of metaphor. Poet. xxi. 7. — “must 
always correspond reciprocally (backwards and forwards,) from 
one to the other, and in w-ords under the same genus.” If 
you can with propriety call a goblet ‘Dionysus’ shield’ (it 
stands to Dionysus ‘ in the same proportion’ as the shield to 
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Ares, i.e. it is his characteristic appendage, and therefore the 
shield and the goblet both 'fall under the same genus’, and 
are Sftoyevfj, this genus being ‘ the characteristic appendage 
of a deity’; and so the two can be ‘reciprocally transferred’) 
then you can invert the application reciprocally, and call 
the shield Ares’ goblet. This illustration of the ‘propor- 
tional metaphor’, is given again at full length as an exempli- 
fication of this kind of metaphor in Poet. XXI. 12, and also 
more briefly in Rhet. ill. 11. 11. It certainly seems from 
the terms in which Aristotle refers to it that he approved of 
the metaphor. Tyrwhitt observes, in his note on the pas- 
sage of the Poetics p. 175. (ed. 3. 1806.) that it was not 
received by all with equal favour. We learn from Atheneeus, 
X. 433. D. that the author of it wa.s Timotheus the famous 
dithyrambic poet of the 5th and 4th centuries B.C., and the 
great innovator in the dithyrambic style. Antiphanes, the 
contemporary poet of the middle comedy, had made a 
satirical allusion to the metaphor in a passage which Tyr- 
whitt has thus restored from the text of Athenaeus, where 
the words are given in a corrupt and mutilated form. 

— fjrei S' Tjpw S' mrXotr 
"Apea><: Kara TtpoSeoir 
fooTov T€ 

The metaphor became celebrated, and was imitated by later 
writers ; see Casaubon, Comm, ad Athen. p. 728. 

Another example of the proportional metaphor is given 
by Aristotle in Poet. xxi. 13. “what old age is to life that is 
evening to the day”, and therefore evening and old age are 
vTTo t 6 avTO yeiMK or ofiorfevij : the genus being, a waning or 
declining state, close, or latter end. Therefore they can be 
reciprocally transferred ; we may call either old age the even- 
ing of life as Empedocles did, SiKT/idv /3toi» (and ^Eschylus, 
Agam. 1123. /3'u>v Swto? adyotv, and Plato, Legg. vi. 867. 

Si ev SvapaZv rod fflov), or the evening the old age of 
the day. 

19—2 
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Demetrius vepl ipprjv. § 79, (Rhet. Or. IIL 280. Speng.) 
has a remark upon these passages of the Rhetoric and 
Poetics, which he evidently refers to though without naming 
them, to qualify the too generaJ, principle here laid down. 
The reciprocity is not uniform : ov Troo-at pivrot ovraTroSl- 
Bovrai, affirep ai irpoetpr/fievat, (from the ‘ resemblance,’ for 
instance, of the general, pilot, and charioteer; that is, that 
they all fall under the same class or g^nus of ‘ guiders’ or 
‘ directors,’ so that the one may be substituted for the other ; 
we may call the commander ‘pilot of the city’, or the pilot 
' ruler of the ship’.) hrel Trjv xnrmptiav fiev ttj<! 'ISiyv iroSa 
i^rjv ehreiv tov ‘rroirrri'/v, (Homer, D. T. 59., ir6Be<; iro\tnrlSaico<i 
'18i/v. B. 824. vvaX TrSSa vetarov He also speaks fre- 

quently of the ‘ knees’, Kvripol, of Ida.) 8^ rov avdpanrov 
•n‘6Ba ovueri inraipdav tiTrelv. Schreder, not. ad loc., gives 
another instance of non-reciprocity in this kind of metaphor: 
Sparta may be called one of the eyes of Greece, but an 
animal’s eye cannot be called a Sparta. 

The chapter concludes with the words, i ph> o5v X870? 
awriderai iic rovrwv. This observation which may easily be 
passed over, is significant, and marks a division of the sub- 
ject. Hitherto we have been occupied with single words 
as ornaments of speech, which constitute the component 
elements of discourse. We now proceed to consider the 
requirements of style mainly in reference to construction, 
composition, arrangement of words in sentences, and their 
connexion ; under the heads of (grammatical) purity, c. 5 ; 
dignity, a 6 ; propriety, c. 7 ; rhythmical harmony, c. 8 ; the 
construction of periods, c. 9 ; liveliness, point and vigour, c. 10; 
vivacity of style, including witticisms, in continuation of the 
same subject, c. 11 ; and propriety in relation to different styles 
respectively suitable to the three genera of Rhetoric, c. 12. 

Ch. 5. Accordingly, we next enter upon the second divi- 
sion of the subject Xe'ftv, the combination namely of words in 
sentences, and the connexion of the latter in harmonious pe- 
riods. And first of the origin or foundation, dp^j , — the first 
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thing to be considered, the basis of all ornamental construction 
and expreasion, which are subsequent, — of all style, rb 'EXXnvl- 
{etv, 'EXXijvKT/ti?, Purity; pure emendateque loqui, Viet.; the 
opposite being aoKouci^stv. § 7. What is implied in Purity 
has been alreauly pointed out (note on Purity, p. 279.). Ari- 
stotle distributes its contents under live heads: (1) the use 
of connecting particles and the proper connexion of sentences 
or clauses': (2) the direct expression of our meaning by the 
simple and appropriate terms; the avoidance of pompous 
or vague periphrases, sua cujusque rei appellatio. Quint viil. 
2. 1. proprietas. See the examples given in the two follow- 
ing sections, and compare viii. 6. 59 — 61, on periphrasis, or 
circumlocutio ; and Cicero, de Div. ii. 64, quoted by Schrader: 

(3) the avoiding of ambiguous words and phrases — illus- 
trated by Quintilian, viii. 2. 6. Demetr. tt. ipfi. §§ 196 — 202. 
on perspicuity — unless your object be to mystify or mislead ; 
to disguise a lack of meaning, for instance, or as is the case 
with oracles, and the practice of diviners and soothsayers, 
whose intention is to conceal their meaning. These two last 
rules belong more properly to 'perspicuity’; and the former 
of them is referred to that head by Quintilian in the passage 
cited. The author of the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 26. 1. combines 
these two precepts in one brief rule, irp&rov fiev ovv 6 vo/m^ 
TO(v oUeloK ovbfiatriv b ri &v Xiypv, buuftnrymv to ifi^lfioXov. 

(4) the due observance of the genders of nouns, as they were 
distinguished by Protagoras’; and (5) of (grammatical) num- 


^ On Appendix C, xt 

the end of thii book. 

* un Uptaray^pat yimn rwr dre* 
Appira koI ^Xca cat 
Thie ie commonly auppoeed 
to be tbe gremnutiical clueaificfttion 
•till in uee» of mAacoline, feminine 
nod neuter. I hxTe endeavoured to 
•bow in the Cambridge PbiL Journal, 
No. VII. Vol. ui. p. 48—50, that thia 
U a mUtake; the examination of a 
paetage of the de Soph. £ 1 . o. 14. U 


made to lead to tbe eoneluaion, that 
the true interpretation of Protagoras* 
diviaioQ i«, that it is a claftufication 
founded not upon a grammatical, but 
upon a realy or natural, baaia ; and that 
App^y earvof, mean, not maecu* 
line, feminine, and neuter, but male, 
female, and inanimate. *A^ip«ra and 
Xca would therefore be confined to the 
deeignation of masculine and feminine 
proper names, and to words denoting 
disUnctions of sec in men and animals, 
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ber. § 6. This classification, which is very imperfect, and 
seems to include two distinct and dissimilar things under one 
general head, is reducible to two heads, grammatical correct- 
ness or observance of the laws of language, and especially 
your own language, and perspicuity. 

Again, a composition must be such as to be easily read, 
or, which is much the same, delivered — compare Quintilian, 
VIII. 2. 17 — ; and herein a duo regard to punctuation is 
required : inattention to this is one of the causes of the ex- 
treme obscurity of Heraclitus’ writings. Compare also De- 
metrius, 7T. epfj.. § 192. TO hi dffvvSeTov /cal Sca\e\vp,€i/ov Z\oi/ 
dcra<f>if Trav dSt/Xof yap t; eKiicTTOv kwXov dp-)(ri Sid Trjv Xvait/, 
watrep to 'UpaKXeirov Kal yap toDto ffKOTeivd voKi to 
•nXeicrrov ^ Xyotv. and Tlicon, Progymn. tt. Siriy^puiTO<!. § 187. 
(ii. 82. Rhet. Gr. Spengel.) also Quintilian, Vil. 9. 7., who 
exemplifies it’. This precept again belongs to Perspicuity. 
Further, the ‘solecism’ is to be avoided of coupling a word 
with two others which can only with propriety be applied to 


or to any conct-plionci, as God, to 
which sex could l)e attributed. CKti'-ij 
would include the names of all other 
objects, natural and artificial, real aiul 
abstract. This last class would com- 
prise many words which (framnuiiical- 
ly are masculine and feminine, that is, 
which have the m.isculinc or feminine 
article ; d dppevoi 17 

de Soph. El. 1.0. This view is con- 
firmed by the a.se of the term <TK€vof 
itself ; which may stand very well to 
represent inanimate objects— see Plato, 
Soph. 119. A. Gorg. 506. D. — but not 
for grammatical neuters, oil^Ttpa; for 
a large proportion of names of 9 K€ 0 ti 
are masculine or feminine : dtrirdt, K\l^ 
pijy KtpKlt, K&p9owos 

K.T.X, Aristotle** Poet, 
XXI. do Soph. El. I.c. — see 173 b. 33 
— appear to have the same significa- 
tion. Alexander*s commentary on the 


latter is entirely in favour of this view. 
Grufenhan, Gesch. der Phil. 5 35, VoL 
I. p. 116, who mistakes the point, 
takes no notice of this. — It is of course 
not meant that Protagoras first dis- 
tinguished male and female, but only 
that he first introduced the distinction 
into the analysis of language. 

^ No reader of Aristotle, who has 
suffered from his inattention to this 
very same essential of perspicuous 
writing, can fail to be amused with 
the naivetd and happy unconscious- 
ness which he here shows in laying 
down a rule for others which he is 
constantly violating himself ; and to 
such ail extent, as to be a source of 
much obscurity in his writings ; and 
in criticising others for a fault of 
which he is perpetually guilty: it is 
indeed a grave case of Satan rebuking 
sin. 
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one of them ; as when tSetv is connected in construction with 
y^^<f>ov as well as ^poifui, instead of aurOdveirOai, which is 
common to both’. 

The last prect'pt, which belongs likewise to perspicuity, 
is to avoid fiera^vXoyia, i.e. the introduction of a number of 
details in the middle of a sentence, to the interruption of 
the construction, and the confusion and annoyance (Theon) 
of the hearers. [I refer here to Theon s Progymnasmata, in 
Speng. Rhet. Gr. Vol. ii. p. 82, 3.] Quintilian calls this inter- 
jectio, VIII. 2. 15. He says it is a frequent fault of historians 
and orators, ut medio sermone aliquem inseruit sensum. It 
is in fact ‘ Parenthesis”. 

Ch. 6. Treats of oyxov, " swelling,” grand, majestic style, 
point or dignity of style, amplitude, grandis oratio, Viet.*. 


^ This form of violation of proprie- 
ty, or of the laws of lo^c, or of syn- 
tax, which resides in the nee of an 
Inappropriate combination, is common 
enough in the Tragic poets ; of whom 
i¥2schylus is the chief offender in this 
respect. What shall we say to tv* 
ofJrf Prom. Vinct. 7 i. or 

to Krirwvt 3^8opca, Tbeb. 103 and else- 
where f Sophocles is nearly as bad 
with his 5oCror xXvw in the Ajax, 
and dxw Philoct. 189. 

Other examples might be cited from 
Euripides and various prose authors— 
but, ecce iterum Crispinus, here we 
catch Aristotle again in flagrant de- 
lict, breaking bis own rule ; of which 
dxotVai, Polit. n. 8., is a 
violation not to be surpassed in enor- 
mity. When it occurs in authors of 
credit it is called by the grammarians, 
not a blunder, but a figure: and this 
with the kindred is illus- 

trated at groat length from Tacitus, 
by Bdtticber in his Lexicon Taciteuro, 
Proleg. pp. 87 — 90. I will only add 
two examples of this carelessness^ for 


that is what it really is— from the 
elaborate and immaculate Isocrates, 
and that too from bis most celebrated 
work, the namfyvpudf. See | 16, a 
glaring instance; and a still worse, 
§ 80, Kal trurri^t dXXd Xv/Mwscf 
drMraXciS^eu. 

* It is the abuse and not the use of 
Parenthesis which is here in reality 
censured. As I myself have made 
great use of the figure throughout 
this Introduction, I feel bound to say 
on its behalf, that the use of it is 
very important and valuable, when 
you have a brief observation to make, 
too short for a note, and closely con- 
nected with the immediate subject; 
which it illustrates though it may not 
be essential, or, in a commentary, 
included in the text. It should 
therefore for the most part be em- 
ployed in crpianatwHf or 9 uygettion of 
something arising immediately out of 
the subject. 

* The word is frequently applied to 
style by the later writers on Rheto- 
ric, to designate sometimes a beauty, 
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It presents a very near resemblance to ae/ii/oriTV ; <refu>6v like 
oyictuBe^ is almost characteristic of epic poetry. This is call- 
ed by the Auct. ad Heren. rv. 13. dignitas; and is described, 
quie reddit omatam orationem varietate distinguens : haec in 
verborum et in sententiarum exomationem dividitur. This 
amplitude or dignity may be communicated to our style by 
the observation of the following rules. 1. To substitute the 
definition or description of a thing for the naked or direct and 
‘ proper ’ term, ovo/jui Kvpiov : but if brevity be our object the 
reverse : — both of these are found in the Rhet ad Alex. 23. 
3 — 5., and perhaps come from Isocrates — or again if there be 
anything ugly, foul, indecent, disagreeable, or unbecoming in 
what we wish to express, if these qualities are inherent in 
the X070V, i. 0. in the conception or description, in the object 
described, or the associations suggested, we are to employ 
the direct designation ; if in the term itself, the description. 
2. To use metaphors and ornamental additions or ‘epithets’; 
only not so frequently as to give a poetical character to our 
composition. 3. To use the plural for the singular, as the 
poets often do. 4. In combining adjectives or pronouns with 
substantives to write the phrase at full length, repeating the 
article ; not to connect both together with one, non copulare 
vincireque uno articulo duos casus, sed utrique suum as- 
signare. Viet. Conciseness requires the contrary method. 
5. To add the copula, and avoid asyndeton. In concise 
writing omit the copula yet without asyndeton; iropevffw 
BieXe^Orjv, not vopevBeiv Kai Sta\e)(j9ek, nor woptvffelv 8»oX«^- 
Oeh. 6. To employ for the purpose of amplification the 
device adopted by Antimachus‘, the jwet of Glares, av fii) 
; who in describing the Boeotian hill Teumessus, 
introduces first all the beauties and advantages which it does 
not possess ; this process may be carried ad infinitum. This 
topic may be applied either to good or bad qualities, as the 

•ometimeii a deformity, tee Em. Lex. ' On Antimtcboi tee Schrader tod 
Techn. Hrrmog. t. IStur. II. 186 bit. Buhle'i notet. Dttntnr, Epic. Fregm. 
end 341. Dcmetr. iii. jS;. 30 4 c. p. 99. 
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occanion requires. Similar to this is the use by the poets of 
privative epithets, which express the absence of some quality ; 
as axopSov or a\vpov applied to /xeXov, of the trumpet': and 
as some of them (iEschylus especially) qualify an over daring 
metaphor by the addition of one of these as Zr^vot oKparfei^ 
KvveSf avavSov ayyeKof (of the dust). Compare Demetr. tt. 
ip/i. IIL 282 It'tot Si teal aa<f>a\i^ovTat rdv ptTcuf>opa^ iiriOi- 
TOK evK^pofievoiv, &rav avroU KtuSwcoStK SoKwau/, w 6 0eo- 
7 VW irapartBercu, rb <p6p/xi/fya axopSov i^rl rov vofp 
^oXXoifTov. At.T.X. These words of Theognis are cited Rhet. 
UL 11. 11. 

Ch. 7. Propriety in style, the subject of this chapter, is 
manifested mainly in two particulars, and ira0<n, both 
of them common to the Poet and Rhetorician, but less pro- 
minent and obtrusive in the works of the latter. They are 
therefore treated in the Poetics as well as here, but in them 
more elaborately and in greater detail, in proportion to the 
superior importance which they assume in Poetry. The ^&r), 
so far as they belong to style, I have separated from the 
other two classes, and distinguished them as the ‘dramatic’ 
kind in a former part of this Introduction pp. 112, 13. In 
these the propriety is shown by representing each class and 
disposition, 'fhxn leal § 6, in its proper ‘character’; that 
is, by assigning to each certain marks or signs, <njp^ia, 
which are usually characteristic of them in language, senti- 
ments, and opinions : “ fur the man of education and refine- 
ment would neither use the same words, nor in the same 


* Tbia ia an inaUnc# of * a propor* 
tional* metaphor: fr rcut 
rcuf (iraXoTor. The proportion ia ao* 
cording to Viet. Trumpet : aound of 
trumpet (auonymoua) :: lyre : fiAof 
(the proper nmne for the aound of the 
Ijre). If therefore you aubatitute the 
aecond for the fourtbi or the fourth for 
the aecond, you hare a proportional 
metaphor. But to qualify the harah« 
neat of thia aubatitution, from the want 


of aimilarity between the two aounda, 
the epithet dXopor ia added. Exam- 
plea of the latter are extremely com- 
mon in the Tragic poeta. iEech. P. 
V. 8ii. Zijrdr dcp. evert 899. dpdit 
Airvpot. At^t rrijv6t xvur. dmo- 

X^aror. Phoen. 818. $loaw d^djrxrv* 
roe. Oreat. 319. ii^vriipoi d^^rrov. 
Eumen. 145. cfar/poct rwnj/Aoe’tr, 
ib. J^a 
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way (eiaavTut, meaning probably both in pronunciation and 
aaaociation), aa the clown or boor;” nor do men at different 
periods of life, in boyhood, manhood, and old age, nor the 
two sexes, nor the natives of different countries, Lacedaemo- 
nian and Thessalian, either speak or think alike. In the 
Trdfft} propriety manifests itself in the due adaptation of your 
language to the emotion that you intend to express in your 
‘appeals to the feelings' of the audience. Anger has one 
language and one set of words and a particular tone, compas- 
sion another, admiration and approbation a third, contempt 
one totally different, and so on for the rest. But in all these 
cases alike ‘ propriety’ requires the observation of one rule, 
that the art be disguised ; you must not by exaggerated 
or inflated language or by an undue lowering of the tone, 
allow your audience to discover that you are acting a part 
and trying to mislead them. When you have produced the 
impression that you are yourself under the influence of 
high passion or excitement, or when you have already excited 
your hearers to a state of passion or enthusiasm, you may 
then raise the tone of your expression to a high pitch, and 
use long and poetical words : men commonly use such language 
themselves when violently excited, and they construe your 
exaggerations as ‘ signs’ of the real existence of the emotions 
which you are endeavouring to express. 

So much for the general subject of the chapter; we will 
now proceed to consider some of the details. 

Of Propriety, to irpenop, decorum. Cic. Orat. xxi. 70. 
aptum. Quint, i. 5. 1. apta oratio xi. 3. 30. quid aptum sit, 
hoc est quid maxime deceat in oratione. Cic. de Or. ill. 55. 
210. ad id quodcunque agetur apte congruenterque dicere 
Ib. III. 10. 37 '. 


> Iq Poet. XXIV. 13. At. obaerve* 
that eUboration of style should be 
reserved for the dpyd fiiot) of a com* 
poeitioo ; all brilliancy of fxjyrwion 
interferes with the effect of passages 


in which the interest depends upon 
*the thought* and character, dideoio, 
and ^Sos. ird$os is omitted designed* 
ly; see Rhet ill. 7. 11. 
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This quality of style cousidts in a due proportion, dva- 
\oyov, or accommodation of language to subject, as lofty to 
lofty, low to low ; and also (which is in reality a subordinate 
part of the other) in the due representation by language 
of, or accommodation of language to, the character and 
emotions which the speech is intended to express. Cic. de 
Or. Lc. § 211. 

What this ‘proportion’ implies, or what is implied by 
iraOriTiKi) Xe^K, is explained in § 2‘. This adaptation of 
language to the expression of emotion conveys an appear- 
ance of reality to the speech, comp. c. 16. § 10., even though 
it be purely artihcial and uncalled for by the circumstances 
of the case, and so imposes upon the hearers ; who because 
men really feel what the speech so graphically pourtrays 
under the alleged circumstances, argue from the truth of 
the delineation to the truth of the fact*; and besides this 
people always sympathise with the expression of feeling, 
whether real or assumed. And so the orators understanding 
what an effect the delineation of passion has upon the minds 
of an audience often try to overwhelm and confound them 


* On ^Sot and wdSot in atjle, and 

what thay mean, Cic. Orat. 37. g 118. 
affactua, includinf; both, impart the 
entire apirit and aonl to a apaach, 
Quint VI. t. 7. 8. On the whole aub- 
ject of ifSTi and ardSi), and their naa in 
Rhetoric, aae above p. 108. and foil. 
On the dramatic {Soi comp. Poet 0. 
VI. 14. It ia alwaya indicative of the 
character or quality of the rpcalptain. 
Rhet n. 11. 16. 111. 16. See alao 
Poet XV. 4. it&Tfpor r& ififiirrorra, 
a.r.X. defined and illuatrated by Alei- 
ander, v. rrpi ^Snroitat, 1 5. 

Rhet. Gr. (Spengel) ill. 11. There is 
a full description and explanation of 
it in Rhet III. 16. 8 . 

* The fidlacy oonaista in aaauming 
that because a given conaequant fol- 


lows a given antecedent, the oonae- 
quent neoesaarily implies the antece- 
dent, which ia false. Poet ZXiv. 18. 
ofovrai •fip drSpenrOi a.r.X. In the 
case before na the emotions represent- 
ed do no doubt arise from the facta 
stated; but it does not follow that 
they may not arise from something 
else. Tbs fallacy conaiats in the con- 
version, or assumption of the recipro- 
city, of antecedent and consequent 
The language used tt the ordinary sign 
of emotion, which does usually arise in 
men as a consequence of such facte as 
those alleged ; the antecedent is then 
falsely inferred ‘reciprocally’ from the 
ordinary, but not universal or neces- 
sary, consequent 
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with the noise they make, in assuming a tone of rage, terror, 
indignation, scorn and so on, [Viet understands Oopv^oihnv: 
in a transitive sense, ‘tumuitu in animis eorum excitato’: 
this makes it almost synonymous with <foTa7rX»)TT«ti/.] §§ 3 — 
5. Style may be made ' ethical', (this is connected with the 
preceding, Viet) to represent character, morata oratio, by 
using language conformable to that of the class or disposition 
or character, that you wish to represent Every class as boy, 
adult, old man, the different ages, sexes, countries ore each 
characterized by a language of their own, and the same is 
true of morel and intellectual virtue and vice ; the brave 
and the timid, the wise man and the fool, the temperate 
and the licentious, the cultivated man and the boor, all use 
a different language and a different tone. However it is 
not the fact that all that give a definite character to 
life can be distinctly represented in speech. Physical and 
some intellectual ‘states’ must be excepted. §§ 3 — 7. The 
following remark 7rdcr)(ov(Ti S« rt...§ 7, is merely suggested 
by the preceding, and is added, in accordance with a not 
uniiequent practice of the author, as a parenthetical note, 
and so has no very close connexion with the general subject 
of the Chapter. It is in some sense, rpoirov riva, an appeal 
to the feelings, in this way. It describes a trick for making 
sm impression upon the hearers, 7rd<r^. rr ol oKpoaral, to 
which the Xoyoypdtfmi, those who write speeches in their 
closets for the use of others, (Victorius thinks that Isocrates, 
whose speeches are full of this artifice, is especially aimed 
at) have recourse to them usque ad nauseam, to a nauseous 
excess, icaTa)c6po><!. This is to appeal to the supposed uni- 
versal belief or feeUng upon some point which the author 
wishes to enforce upon his audience. The unsuspecting 
listener falls into the trap ; takes for granted that mankind 
in general really do think and feel as the orator assumes, 
and not liking to stand alone in his views or sentiments 
accepts the speaker’s assertion. § 7. The word KajOKopm, 
the nauseous excess into which some fall in the use of the 
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preceding device, according to Victorina, suggests the follow- 
ing observation, which applies alike to all the previous rules 
of propriety', aircunwv twv eiSwv iartv : that we must have 
regard, namely, to fitness of time and place in the use of 
every totto? and every ornament of style. § 8. For every 
exaggeration or daring innovation, as in the use of language, 
every bold flight of imagination, every excess, as in dwelling 
unusually upon any point (this connects it with the pre- 
ceding), the remedy or corrective (of the bad impression 
which may possibly be made on the audience) is to acknow- 
ledge it as a fault by anticipation ; to apologise beforehand 
for the assumed error or extravagance. Quintilian’s descrip- 
tion, VIII. 3. 37, where he refers to this passage, reading 
vpoeTriirX^aaeiv, is a complete commentary and illustration 
of this artifice. The sense of the words hoK€i yap 
ilvcu. . .§ 9, is exactly rendered by Quintilian, ‘ in quo non 
falli judicium nostrum solicitudine ipsa manifestum est.’ 
The hearer takes it to be all true and sound and right, aXriBi^, 
because he sees that it is deliberate ; that it is not said at 
random, but has been carefully considered. § 9. The great- 
est care and pains are always requisite to give the speech 
a natural and unstudied character : the rule ‘ ars est celare 
artem’ is of the utmost importance in effecting the end and 
object of a speech, persuasion or conviction. This applies 
equally to proportion, as an element of propriety. It has 
been laid down that a certain proportion of style, tone, and 
manner, to the subject is always to be observed : but this 
if carried too far will defeat its own object : the study will 
appear; and the suspicions of the hearer will be aroused. 
For instance, there is a proportion in the tone of voice and 
manner of delivery, the expression of the features and the 
action, to the words delivered : these however should not 
be employed all at once ; if the words have a harsh sound, 
{(TKXripa ovopara are exemplified by Hermog. tt. IBeeiv a,', IL 

' So Victor. ; bat parhopo it u still more ^ersl, and means, " is of unir er- 
sal applicability. ” 
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300 and 359. Rhet Or. Speng.) the voice and the featnrea 
and all the rest should not be made to assume a harsh ex- 
pression, or else the study becomes apparent (I suppose he 
means that it will appear affected and overdone): whereas 
if one or two of them are made to correspond, and the rest 
not, tlie same effect is produced, whilst the artifice escap>e8 
notice. Tliis however is not to be understood to mean that 
we are to rush into the opposite extreme' (Schrader) — dum 
vitant stulti vitia in contraria currunt — and pronounce for 
instance harsh words in a soft voice, or vice versa, (or per- 
haps better as Viet., to use soft and mild language in de- 
scribing harsh things and the reverse ; in total violation of 
the precept of rd avukor/ov given in § 2) ; for this destroys 
the vraisemblance, the plausibility of the speech : and most 
of all if the language of passion be not accompanied with 
appropriate tone and gestures ; for in that case no one would 
believe that the emotion is really felt: or if affecting or 
exasperating circumstances be described in cold and mea- 
sured language, no effect at all by comparison will be pro- 
duced. § 10. The use of compound words, of hriffera, of 
strange unusual or foreign words, is most suitable to the 
language of passion : a man in a passion may use language 
which would be affected and intoler.able in one free from 
that emotion ; or again such words may be employed when 
the orator has ‘gained possession of’, overmastered, his au- 
dience, and worked them up to enthusiasm ; such is the 
language of inspiration ; and being themselves in a state 
akin to this, they accept and approve of the terms appro- 
priate to such a condition. This is also the reason why this 
style is suitable to poetry ; for poetry is inspired. These 
words, uncommon and exaggerated, may likewise be em- 


^ If tbU it the right interprvUtioo 
of the p*r»gr*ph,— it ii lh*t of Viet 
and Schrader, and I aee no other — 
muat be wrong. We want a reetric- 
tire or adversative particle, fxirroi, or 


■oxnethiog similar ; not a continaatave 
or inferential one. Can the ofo* and 
ii after far in the two clanses have 
changed plaoee 7 
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ployed ironically: as Gorgias did. Arist. Pol III. 1. 9. (see 
Schneider) ; and Plato in the Phaedrus. 338. D. (bis). 

Ch. 8. On Rhythm. Prose Composition should 1)e nei- 
ther metrical nor altogether devoid of measure or rhythm : 
when applied to practice and the affivirs of common life 
a complete metrical structure makes a composition unnatural, 
and the manifest artificiality totally deprives it of all truth 
and reality, of all jxiwer of moving the feelings and pro- 
ducing conviction'. At the same time it diverts the atten- 
tion of the hearers, who instead of attending to your state- 
ments or arguments are waiting for the recurring cadence of 
your rhythm; just as the children in the market place have 
got so accustomed to the invariable reply to the herald’s 
proclamation, ‘ whom does the freed man choose for his patron 
or attorney?* that they chime in by anticipation with the 
usual burden of the song, ‘Cleon’. The audience of the 
orator who speaks in metre are ready, like the children, to 
anticipate the close of the sentence § 1. On the contrary 
that which is altogether destitute of rhythm is like the form- 
less infinite, which only takes shape and substance by the 
imposition of the definite form’; (■Trepa?, the Pythagorean 
doctrine in Plato Phileb. 23, C. et seq. from whom this is bor- 
rowed.) but this form is rhythm, not metre : all that is indefi- 


^ See Loogiime e. 41. »p. Viot. Cic. 
de Oral. iii. 57. 316. Or»t. 6 t. 309. 

* Hie dretpor is only ivpAftei not 
iptpytl^ as Ar. expresses it. See 
MeUpfa. 6. 6. 1048. b. 9. infiniti ea 
est potenlis qiue neo progrediatur oec 
poseii onquam progredi ad actum. 
Bonita, dwipcjnoif, wtwtpdi^ 9 aif 
poireroi VioL Mag. and Schrader all 
translate, terminari, 6niri. But rhythm 
which is itself indefinite, see Quint. IX. 
4. 50. and Bockh. de Metr. Find. 0. 
3, cannot introduoe a limitation in 
this sense, of bringing to a oonclu* 
sion : this is the property of metre an 


distinguished from rhythm. Quint. 1.0. 
If this translation be adopted, wtpai- 
rrrat iptS/t^ rdr, must mean that 
everything finite can be numbered, or 
everything that can be numbered is 
finite : but this seems not to agree 
with what immediately follows in the 
next clause. The translation in the 
text seems to me to make much better 
sense. 

On the use of these rhythms in 
prose, Cia Orat. 64. ; who qualifies the 
exclusive preference of Aristotle for 
the Peon. 
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nite, being beyond the grasp of our knowledge, is unpleasing : 
rtSu dvelpiop vw eVSe^^erot Xa/3e(i> hn,<rrr)iirjv ; Metaph. B. 4. 
999. a. 27. It is number that imparts this definiteness to 
every thing (number represents law according to the Pytha- 
gorean conception); and the ‘number’ of com{>osition is 
rhythm ; of which metres are so many sections. § 2. Prose 
therefore must have rhythm, but not metre, which would 
convert it into a poem. This rhythm however is only to 
be carried to a certain point, and not to be carried systemati- 
cally through the structure of the composition ; the ^da-eit 
must not be continuous. § 3. (This is explained by Hermo- 
genes, Demetrius, and Cicero, quoted in Append. C.) Of 
rhythms there are three kinds ; the heroic, iambic, and pseonic. 
(See further on this subject Append. C.) Of these the heroic 
is too solemn and dignified for prose, too remote from the lan- 
guage of common conversation (reading oi5XeAn-t*(5v') and want- 
ingin harmony {this is referred by Qaisf to Demetrius’ specimen 
of spondaic rhythm. But on the one hand, the spondaic is 
the least common of the three varieties of heroic rhythm, 
dactylic, anajwestic, and spondaic, and therefore would be 
the least likely to be selected as the representative of the 


* Th« reading od \tKTiK 6 t, which 
■uggesU iUelf at once from a panage 
of DenietriuB, r. ipfi. g 41. 6 fih iifxpot 
aed od Xoyuof, and adopted by 
VictoriuB, ia at fint aight a moat 
plauaible emendation of Ariatotle*a 
text; but then Apfioplat iibftepof, ap> 
plied to the heroic meaaure, aeems 
neither true in itaelf, nor in accord* 
ance with wbat ia aaid of it elsewhere, 
aa by Dionyaiua de Comp. Verb, qaot* 
ed in the text. Gaiaford*a interpre* 
tation, who understands it of the 
*apondaic* rhythm of Demetrina, lim* 
ita moat unnaturally and improbably 
the signification of Nor ia the 

explanation, that when the heroic 
measure is aaid to be * wanting in 
harmony*, all that ia meant is that 


ita particular kind of harmony ia not 
auited to prose, a more natural or 
probable interpretation of (ho$e wrdt. 
We must have recourse to a parallel 
passage of the Poetice, it. 19, for an 
emendation, adopted by Spalding, on 
Quint. IX. 4. 76., Bekker. and Spec- 
gel, KoX Xerrtff-Qt ipfiopias ithfitpoi. In 
the Poetice the passage runs, 

Tpa bi 6Xx^d<ir (people uee in ordinary 
oonveraation) xol iK^alporrts riji Xea* 
riKTji Apficvlat: which corresponds so 
precisely with wbat Aristotle is mo<fe 
to say by the alteration in the Rheto- 
ric, that there can be little doubt of 
its being the true reading. The emen- 
dation was originally proposed by 
Vino. Madius and accepted by Tyr- 
whitt, ad loc. 
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entire class; and again, of this same rhythm, Dionysius, 
de Comp. verb. c. 18. p. 109, Reiske, says the very opposite: 
^oktvKuco^ iraw earl (TefiVK tcaX eit KoWot apfioviofs a^u>- 
XoyoiraTov]; the iambic on the other hand has the opposite 
defect ; it is too colloquial and familiar, and below the 
dignity of the higher prose style' — Aristotle is still speaking 
of this measure as it appears in prose: no one would say that 
the iambic verses of .^schylus or Sophocles are wanting in 
dignity — and this appears from the fact that the Greek lan- 
guage even in common conversation falls naturally into the 
iambic measure, comp. Poet. rv. 19. The trochaic measure 
again is too lively light and tripping, (Poet iv. 18.) and 
more suitable to the licentious buffoonery of the old Comedy*: 
this appears in the tetrameter as it was originally employed. 
These two constitute only one rhythm. There remains there- 
fore the third, the Paeonic rhythm, which has been used by 
all Rhetoricians from the time of Thrasymachus’, though 
none of them has defined it. It is closely connected with 
the two preceding rhythms, or ratios, XAyot — lying in fact 
between the two, (Cic. Orat. 57. 191) — 1 : 1, f ; 1, 2 : 1. The 
heroic and iambic are to be rejected for the reasons given 
above, and also because they are too ‘ metrical’, too sugges- 
tive of the cadence of regular verse ; the paeon, which does 
not alone constitute a metre or verse* (see Herm. El. Metr. 
p. 121), is free from this defect, and so obtrudes itself 
less upon the ear. Of the Paeons only one is employed, 
and that at the beginning of the sentence (so Viet.)’, whereas 


* Cic. Oral. LVii. 191. 

* In ooiDpuing the trochnio tetn- 

meter to tbe or comic donee, 

Arietotle meaoi to that it wanU 
eteadinces, eobriety, and dignity. See 
tbe deecription of it by Donaldeon in 
Diet Antiq. p. 177. and Muller, H. 
Or. L. XXVIII. 7. dignitatem non 
babet. Cia Orat. ivn. J93. On the 
t»pSa( eee fnitber Interpp. ad Ariet 
Nnb. 540. Caaanbon ad Theopbr. 


Char. 6 . wtpl dvovclai. Harpocrat. 
a. V. KopSoKiafi6s. Demoath. Olyntb. Ii. 
p. tj, 13. 

' Quint. IX. 4. 87. aaya be invented 
it. 

* Pvon minime eat aptua ad ver- 
sum. Cie. Orat. 57. 194. 

' Vater'a aoggeation that rcXcv- 
T^ti baa dropt out before tal ifxi- 
luroi bad ooeorred to me independent- 
ly. Perhape however eel alone may 
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of the two kinds’, opposed to one another, and , 

the former is adapted to the beginning, the latter to the end : 
for a short syllable at the end canies with it an appearance 
of incompleteness, and as it were mutilates the rhythm : the 
period should be broken off at a long syllable, and the end 
marked, not however by the copyist, as by a full stop or 
marginal note, marking the beginning or end of a sentence, 
irapcuypa<l)i)’, but by the rhythm coming to an abrupt and 
decided close. 

Ch. 9. The Period’. 

So far of the harmonious flow of the sentence in respect 
of the distribution of the quantities of the syllables of which 
it is composed : the next thing that we have to con.sider 
is the structure of the sentence itself, in respect of the 
arrangement of its words and subordinate clau.scs. In this 
view there are two kinds of style*, called severally elpoptivT)', 


be ao interpreted ; the beginning 
as weir* (as hi the end). 

' So Cic. de Or. in. 47. 183. Quint. 
IX. 4. 96. 

* did t 6 p ypa 4 >ia^ rapaypa^'f^p, see 
Viet, note and Cicero quoted by him ; 
and Emesti, Lex. Techn. s.v. wapa- 

ypaH- 

* On the Period, besides the au« 
thors hereafter to be quoted, see Dis- 
sen, Introd. essay to Dem. de Cor. p. 
XXIV.; p. xxxiv. on Arist. Khet. iii. 
9. 4.; and on drriKUfifyrf p. XL. 
■eq. 

* Dionysius, de adm. \n die. in De- 
mostb. init., distinguishes three varie- 
ties of style. First, that which is re- 
presented by Thucydides, the a<^rT7pd 

or ap/ko$^a, described at length 
by Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. c. 27. 
This is a rough, harsh, uncouth, awk- 
ward style, without neatness, smooth- 
ness, or careful construction, like a 
wall built of rough unhewn stones, 
thrown together without fitting or 


adaptation; and is characterised by 
exaggeration and affectation in orna- 
ment and construction. The second 
is the Xirf) sal the 

smooth, simple, easy style of Lydas 
and Thraayniachus. And the third 
lies between these, as a menn, fUcy 
X^(<t ; it is the periodic style of Iso- 
crates. See further on this subject in 
a j«ipcr ^on the Sophistical Rhetoric*, 
in Camb. Journal of Philology, No. 
IX. Vol. III. p. 268. seq. 

• The tlpoplpTi X/{tf, or * jointed 
style* (Mure) is called by Demetrius 

(x. ipp.. Tipi Tfpibhwp. § 12) ^iiipiQpipyi, 

'disjointed*, and a little farther on, 
bia\t\vp€P 7 it and all imply- 

ing the same want of connexion and 
coherence and systematic arrange- 
ment. Aquila, § 18, quoted by Gais- 
ford, Not. Var., characterises this style 
by the terms, soluta, perpetua ; as 
though it ran on for ever, having no 
natural termination. In Auct. ad 
Keren, iv. 11. 16, this loose kind of 
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and KaTeaTpafifUvri, or ij (v 'rreptoBoK The first is the 

style of Herodotus and the earlier \oy<rypd(f>oi, Cadmus, Acusi- 
laus, Scylax, Hecateus, Diogenes of Miletus, Cliaron, Hella- 
nicus &c. (see Mure, Hist, of Gk. Lit. Bk. iv. cc. ii. iiL) 
In it the sentences and clauses are strung together, eipofievoi, 
hang one from another, like the links of a chain, or the joints 
of a reed, or onions on a rope, with no other connexion than 
that which is supplied by the <n>i>Sea-p^t, or connecting par- 
ticles. This is compared by Aristotle to the dvaffoXai or 
preludes of dithyrambs, in which the rambling, flighty, inco- 
herent character of the modernised dithyramb* chiefly showed 


compofitioD, without luiy internal 
principle of cohesion, is calletl, dis- 
solutum genus orationis, quod est sine 
nervis et articulis, ut hoc roodo ap< 
pellem Buctuans, eo quod fluctuat hue 
et illuc, nee potest oonfirmate neque 
▼iriliter expedire se. This is i)luiitrat> 
ed bj an example: and the style op- 
posed to it, the periodic, thus cha- 
racterised: diffluit erim totua (sermo 
diseolutua) neque quidquam compre- 
hendeni petfecti* rtrlit ampUeiitur. 
laocratee vtpl dyuS. § 184 has awtl- 
p€ty of * concatenation * ; and Deme- 
trius applies the term ffwtlpt<r$eu to 
the * stringing together* of periods. 

* dra^SoXcU. Arist. Pac. 837—851. 
Ar. 1385. seq. where Cinesias is made 
to describe the present flighty and 
aerial state of his art Find. Pyth. z. 
7. vpooifiiwy d^^oXoi. Arist. Probh 
XIX. 15. The Scbol. on Aristoph. l.a 
(referring to Uomer, Od. a. 155.) ex- 
plains it, as usual, rdr dpx^f r fV/xd- 
rwr. Twining on Poet, note 17. p. 
180, has this remark, dra/3oXal... 
meaning, I think, evidently, the long, 
irregular, protracttdf Odes of the mure 
modem dithyrambic poets; such as 
those of which be speaks in the Pro- 
blem. For the word dvo^oXi) here, 


does not, I believe, signify exontium, 
procemium, as usually understood, but 
was probably the name by which these 
fULKpal Kol xoXvfifiert were dis- 
tinguished, and opposed to the old and 
simple Dithyrambic in sfunjus.*’ I 
can sec no reason for understanding 
the word here in this novel and un- 
natural sense : it is plain that the rea- 
son for siu'^Ung out the commence- 
ment or prelude, and distinguishing it 
from the rest of tlie ode, in these pas- 
sages in which the characteristics of 
the altered dithyramb are brought into 
notice, is that the dvafioX^ was the 
part of the ode in which these charac- 
teristics were most prominently dis- 
played. Muller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. XXX. 
§ 3. seems to regard these dra^oXoZ as 
simply musical, without words. 

The antistrophiedithyrambof Arion, 
SteaioboruB, and afterwards of Pin- 
dar, was first relaxed in its structure, 
rhythm and musical accompaniment 
by Lasus of Hermione (flor. circ. B.c. 
533.), by innovatioDB which impaired 
its set, formal, systematic or antistro- 
phio character. This relaxation was 
carried still farther by the * Attic Di- 
tb)Tambists' (i.e. of the Attic style 
or period, not native Athenians), Mela- 
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itself ; whilst the regular dithyrambic chorus in its earlier 
antistrophic form, as used by Arion, Stesichorus, Pindar, 
is likened to the regular, oi’ganized, system of the periodic 
construction. The eipofUvrf Xefi?, says Twining, on Poet, 
n. 17. p. 180, “ has no other unity than that which copula- 
tives give it, nor any other measure (i. e. rhythm) than the 
completion of the sense, and the necessity of taking breath'.’’ 
As the type and exemplar of this style Herodotus is selected 
by Aristotle, Hecatseus of Miletus by Demetrius, tt. ip/i. § 12. 
It is there described as ij ek fccSXa XeXvp^vt/ ov fidXa dXXiJ- 
XoK ffwJiprrfpAva. rd irXeurTa tov 'HpoSdrow are also in- 
cluded. 

The opposite to this is the periodic called by Aristotle 
KaT€<rTpapfievri; a term adopted by Demetr. 1. c., who refers 


Btppidet of Melot [the popular judg* 
meot of thia writer i« giren by Xenoph. 
Memor. i. 4. 3. &nd specimenf of hie 
■tyle ere to be found in Bode, Geech. 
d. Hell. Dichtk. Vol. ii. Pt a. p. 995. 
•eq.]. Ion of Chios, Philoxenue, Cine- 
•IAS, end TlmotbeuB, et the end of 
the 5th end during the firet helf of 
the 4tb century b.c. It seems from 
Aristoph. Peo. end At. 1L co. tbet 
the oompositioni of both Ion of Chios 
(Peo. 835) end Clnesies were distin* 
guished by this rembling, incoherent, 
eztreiregent, cherecter, end deriog 
flights; Cioesiea eppeers not only in 
Aiistopheoes* Birds, bnt else in Pleto's 
Oorgies, 501. i, es e poet who wrote 
merely to give his heerers pleesure, 
without eny regard to their instruc* 
tion : end in the Xubes 333. the word 
^ffparoKdfiwrat is coined to detignete 
the rhythmical and musical variaiiom 
end twists end tricks and quavers of 
this new fangled poetry and music. 
Its authors end composers ere fed by 
the Clouds, whom they celebrate in 
return. Philoxenos is parodied in 


the Plntus, S90. (Mtiller.) On this 
subject in general see Bode, Getcb. d. 
Hell. Dichtk. VoL n. Pt. n. p. iii. 
seq. end 390. seq. end MUUer*s excel- 
lent account of these changes Hist. Ok. 
Lit. 0. XXX. Aristotle, in Probl. xtx. 
15., states the fact of these innova* 
tions, end accounts for them by the in- 
creasing fondness for Imitation or mi- 
micry, wherein he coincides with other 
srriters. To this was due the dropping 
of the Chorus in Tragedy, and the 
recitation of the Dithyramb by single 
performers, because these alterations 
both lend themselves to imitation. 
He cites the parallel case of the aban- 
donment of antistrophic construction 
in the tragic Monodea, or rd drb 
The fragments of the Dithy- 
rambs are to be found in Bergk't col- 
lection. Poet. Lyric. Gr. pp. 837 — 868. 

* So Cicero, de Orat. m. 44. 175. 
'ille nidis (orator) incondite fundit 
quantum potest, et id quod dicit spl- 
rilu non arte determinate.* Opposed 
to this is the r^oiNiirvcwror of 
§ 5 - 
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directly to Aristotle. In a period the members are integral 
parts of one whole, having a relation to it and to one another 
The characteristic of the period, and that which distinguishes 
it from the tipoftevr) is the organization of the sentence ; 
the internal construction which adapts the several parts to 
one another so as to form a perfect whole' which has a 
beginning and end in itself, independently. (Arist.)'. This 
is expressed by KaTtarpafLiUinf, ‘ compact, condensed, concen- 
trated”, and implied in the definition of the period given by 
Demetr. u.s. avaTti/ta e/c x(uXa»' nr.r.X.; and likewise in the 
description given of it by Dionysius, de Lys. Jud. 6 , 7 <rvarpi- 
ra voijfuiTa teal trrpoyyL/Xon iKtftepovtra. The character 
ascribed to this construction of sentences by the term TtpioBoii 
is that of a definite self-containing completeness^: a ‘circuit’ 
is complete in itself, like a circle; when a man makes a 
circuit he comes round again to his starting point*. So we 
speak of ‘rounding’ our sentences. Referring to the pas- 
sage of Dionysius, Mtiller says. Hist. Gk. Lit. xxxvi. 5. note, 
“ what is meant by the <rrpoyyv\ov appears clearly from the 
example given by Hermog^enes from Demosthenes (Hermog. tt. 
evpt<r. irepl frepioSov. II. 240. Speng.) ; such a sentence is like a 
circle which returns necessarily into itself” But the circle of 
the period is not only complete and independent, but also 
comprehensive. This character appears especially in the 
Latin equivalents, circumscriptio, comprehensio verborum *. It 
is likewise called ambitus verborum, circuitus, continuatio’, 
Cic. Orat. § 204. comp. §§ 38, 208 : the two former exactly 


> So Dion, de oomp. verb. e. i calls 
it d/>/ior^a 

* Demetr. on this defin. r^i>t yip 6 

rV vep^eSof 6ri ^pgral 

wo0af sal ds’OTeXevn^ei irot sal dirt/* 
”)^Tat clt ri rAot» i2sr*p ol hpotuXt 

* SimiUrlj, Dion. An Rhet 5 g 6. 
cotitTMts iwayyt\ta ^wtrrpanfidni 
with iijipiift 4 nf. 


* airort\ 4 t. Hermog. sr. rtpiiiov. 
w. tipw. TOfi. 3 '. n. 14a Speng. Rhet. 

Or. 

* Mtw sal Ttploipt dm* 

Kair$MA ralt 63«f roii nmXpiiidct sol 
T€piu 6 tvfi 4 rait' Demetr. u.s. 

* Cic. de Orst. ui. 51. 198. oircui- 
turn et quui orbem Yerborum. 

^ Compare Quint, n. 4. is who 
adds coDclusio, and iz. 4. it4. 
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render the Greek TrtpwSo?. Demetrius ir. ep/i. 1. c, has a very 
happy comparison of the period to a vaulted roof or dome, 
TTcpK^pij? <TT(yr], in which the several clauses or icwXa are 
represented V>y the stones which by their mutual resistance 
anil pressure upon the centre join in supporting and keeping 
the whole together : the BtaXeXvfUift} ip^irjveia, ‘ loose, inco- 
herent, style’ is compared to stones lying near one another 
scattered anil unconibined. wmrep 'yap (re<Ta>p€vpUvoK dXr 
Xt'jXoit rd icm\a eoiKt, >cal ov/c ^^ov(Ti awBediv ovS' dvrepeunv, 
ovBe fiorfOoivTa tMnrep 4 p raw ireptoSotv*. Henno- 

genes ir. eepeo-. Top.. S', has a chapter on the structure of the 
Period and its kwXo. Harris, Phil Inquiries Pt li. ch. 4 thus 
illustrates the difference of the two styles. No sentences, he 
says, are so pleasing as the period. The reason is, that while 
others are indefinite, and like a geometrical right line may be 
produced indefinitely, the Period like a circular line is always 
circumscribed, returns and terminates at a given point, &c. See 
the excellent observations on the period in Campbell’s Phil, of 
Rhet. Bk. iii. c. 3. § 3’. See also Whately, Rhet. ch. III. p. 286. a. 
(Encycl. Metr.), who shows how the periodic construction was 
better adapted to the ancient than to the modem languages. 

This eipopevt} Xe'fnf, to return to Aristotle, § 2, is the style 
of all the old writers of the age of Herodotus’ and earlier, but 
is no longer employeil by many. It may be defined ‘that 
which has no end in itself but runs on until the sense comes 


* Of the 'soIutA oratio’, Quintiliftn 
says, that iU membra... insisUtre in- 
vieem (thii is Demetrius' dyr 4 p(itrtt.) 
nequeunt. viii. 5. 17. 

* (’amphell a<lmirab1y iHustrates the 
construction of a period by Uie follow- 
ing example. ** At last, after much 
fatigue, through deep roads and bad 
weather, we came with no small diffi- 
culty to our journey’s end." 

® 'Hpo&oTov Ooyp/ou. Wesseling’s 
note, to which Gaisf. refers, merely 
says, after quoting Aristotle, that 


tome had on his authority altered the 
text in Plut de ExiL p. 604 and de 
Malig. Herod, p. 868 to Oovplov. That 
Herodotus might properly be called a 
Thurian from his having joined the 
colony sent there, and there finished 
his history, as Strabo tells us XlT. 
p. 970. 

Demetr. r. ipfi. lU. pp. 164, 973. 
Ed. Speng. in quoting the same words 
has * AXuaptroff^ot, as in our texts. 
It is doubtless one of Aristotle's or- 
dinary slips of memory in quotation. 
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to an end.’ It is therefore disagreeable by reason of this in- 
definiteness ; for every one is anxious to see the end : and this 
is why runners in a race do not pant and gasp and become 
exhausted till they are close upon the goal ; for up to that 
time, having the goal constantly in view they are insensible of 
the fatigue*. §§ 1, 2. In the KaTeoTpaixfiivjj or periodic style 
the definition of the period is, a sentence that has a beginning 
and end in itself, independent, and a magnitude that can be 
taken in at one view*. This style is pleasing, because it is 
definite or finite ; the other being indefinite or infinite, per- 
petua, running on for ever : and also for the reason that the 
listener is always fancying he is grasping or getting hold of 
something, because he finds something constantly concluded ; 
whereas in the infinite continuity and incoherence of the other 
style there is nothing to lay hold of, nothing to get a previous 
conception of — as in a period you look forward to the end of 


^ Victoriufl I think altogutlier tnU- 
nnderetamia this passage. The Kafi- 
rri^ in his view is not the goal, but 
the turning point of the diavXot, from 
which the goal cannot be seen. Con- 
•eqnently, omnes vires conten- 

duot, they put out all their strength, 
et ita gpiritum cfTundunt et anhelant, 
ut prope diaaolvantur (so he interprets 
ffol As I am not 

quite sure that I understand his mean- 
ing 1 will give the explanation in full 
in his own Latin. **et ita spiritum 
effundunt et anhelant, ut prope dis- 
solvantur, quod ab ipsis antea non fit, 
quia ipsum (finem) cernant.*' That is, 
that the loss of the sight of the goal, 
makes them pant and almost melt 
away, which did not happen as long 
as they had it in view. But in the 
first place, if the race was over the 
double course, as V. supposes, they 
would not see the goal until they had 
passed the ; and secondly, it 


may be questioned whether this be 
true os a matter of fact. And thirdly 
it does nut give the right interpreta- 
tion of iewt^ovet and ^icXt/ovrai ; nor, 
I think, (here) of Kupwr-^p, and the en- 
tire illustration. The general concep- 
tion suggested by reading over the 
passage is plainly this: that the run- 
ners have the goal in sight from 
the very beginning of the race; conse- 
quently, having the goal or end always 
before them, they keep up their spirits 
and their efforts till they reach it ; and 
it is not till then that they flag and 
grow faint. The Kapwr-^ip is the tum- 
ing point of the dlavXot, but the goal 
of the ^rddtov or single race; it may 
therefore stand for either; and this is 
the explanation of the familiar tragic 
phrases, xd/irreu* filor, and Kapurr^p 
^ov (where it stands for r/p/ia), * to 
reach the goal, L e. the end of life*. 

* On the length admissible in a pe- 
riod, see Hermog. and Demetr. U. cc. 
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the sentence, and seize it by anticipation before it is concluded 
— nothing to accomplish or finish, gel done, {aweu/). It is also 
easy to learn, because as its symmetrical structure can be mea- 
sured by number, (in § 6 he calls this its fUrpov, ‘measure’,) 
which is the easiest of all things to keep in memory, so also is 
the period : and this is why verse or metre is so much more 
easily recollected than prose. The period must contain a 
complete and entire sense ; and that and the period must be 
brought to a close together. The sense must be left incom- 
plete till the close of the period — the period must not be 
broken off before the sense is complete, which would lead to 
all sorts of blunders and misapprehensions — as for example in 
the opening lines of Euripides’ Meleager (Sophocles is a slip 
of the author's; ‘a name, not being a number', as Aristotle 
himself would have said, ‘is less easily recollected'), if we 
were to put the full stop, break off the ‘ period’, at the end of 
the first line, we should suppose the author to mean that 
Calydon is in the Peloponnesus. §§ 3, 4. The period may be 
either simple, consisting of only one member, fujvoKeoiKm ; or 
complex, of several. Quint ix. 4. 124, 5. The limit assigned 
to the length of the period by the Greek Rhetoricians is four 
xwKa ; Quintilian allows a greater number. The period which 
consists of more than one ‘ member' must be complete in 
itself (as above described); its parts must be distinct and 
definite ; and such as not to embarrass the author in the 
delivery by undue length or complication, tvavdiruevcmK ; 
this latter quality must not depend upon a mere arbitrary 
division, like that of the lines of Euripides above-mentioned, 
but must have reference to the entire period, and must be 
effected by a proper arrangement of its several subordinate 
parts. The kw\ov is a part or member of this*. These and 


* On the KwXa in the contimction 
of the period see Hermog. 1 . c. and 
Demetrius 1 « c. irwXor is briefly de* 
fined by the former, did* 

roia, *a completed sense*; and their 


arrangement in the eonstroction of 
the period well illustrated. No period 
should have more than four. (Quint. 
IX. 4. 1^4 admits more). This is im- 
plied by Hermogenes, and expressed 
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the periods must be neither too long, nor truncated or stunt- 
ed, docked or maimed, i. e. coming abruptly to a conclusion. 
An undue brevity gives an unpleasant check to the listener, 
pulls him up too short — he feels balked — and almost brings 
him on his knees, as it were : because he has involuntarily 
formed in his mind a notion of the proper measure ; and 
when he is suddenly pulled back as he is hurrying on to his 
foregone conclusion, like a horse or man suddenly checked 
in mid career, by the sudden cessation of the sentence, is, as 
it were, nearly brought on his knees to the ground. Those 
which are too long, on the other hand, leave the hearer 


by Demetrius al fidyirrai 4k rtTrd- 
pvp. Arittotle*! d^Xi)t is expressed 
in Dem. by dirXoOt: he gives as an 
example, the first sentence of Hero* 

dotus* history, ’Hpoddroo 

^64 ; and adds ^ ydp ^pdoit iroXd 

rap^crat rcui rwr (Urov6rrMV 

The distinction of and xwXoe 
is given by Hermogenes in his next 
chapter r«pi rrct;/Mrer. It rests ao* 
cording to him merely upon the com* 
parative length of the two; each of 
them being an dtdivta. 

The diffSerenoe is illustrated by a pas* 
sage of Demosthenes, q. v. This mb* 
jeot is much better treated by Quinti* 
lian, IX. 4. 111. 113. His division i«i 
membnim, incisum, periodus, or dr- 
coitus. The incisum, which most de- 
fine merely as a part of the membmm, 
is according to him, a complete sense in 
which however the numbers or rhythm 
are not yet complete : the membnira is 
a complete sense, and a complete 
rhythm ; but although absolutely and 
per se it has a complete tense, in rela- 
tion to the entire period and the en- 
tire meaning which the author has in 
view it is incomplete. It is like a 


limb severed from the body : it is per- 
fect in itself os a h'mb; but as it is in- 
tended to form part of a given whole, 
the body, relatively to this it is incom- 
plete and meaningless. One need 
hardly observe that our names for the 
'stops’ in punctuation, comma, colon, 
period, are borrowed from these Greek 
names of sentences and their subdivi- 
sions, of which they marie the conclu- 
sion. The Latin equivalents are mem- 
bra and incisa. Cic. Orat. § itr. 
Quint. IX. 4. ss and 112. The auct. 
ad Heren. iv. 19. 26, seems, like Aris- 
totle, to include both under membrum ; 
which is defined, res breviter abeoluta 
sine totius sententise demonstratione ; 
and illustrated by short clauses which 
Hermogenes would have called 
ra; et ioimico proderas; et amicum 
Isedebaa: the sentence, *et ioimico prod- 
eras, et amicum Uedebas, et tibi ip«i 
non consulebas,’ consists of three mem- 
bra. Longinus, ars rhet. w. \ 4 (€<at. I. 
309. Speng., introduces a third sub- 
division, weptKor^. The consists 
of two or three words only ; the swXo*' 
is double of this in length; and the 
wtpufow^ includes two or three swXa. 
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behind, in the lurch; a8 when people are walking (as the 
Greeks took their exercise) in the porticoes of a gymnasium, 
backwards and forwards ; if one of the party goes beyond the 
ordinary bounds, the rest are left behind ; so the hearer 
having the proper measure of the period in his head — this is 
the ‘limit’ of the exercising ground — if the orator exceeds 
that, stops short, as it were, and is left behind. These over- 
long periods become entire speeches (orationes Viet.), and as 
rambling and incoherent as the dvaffoXaL And so, as the 
old joke of Democritus against Melanippides has it, when he 
exchanged the old antistrophic dithyramb for the modern 
dva^oXat, they become like all evil counsels and inventions, 
most mischievous to their author. The ‘joke’ consists in the 
substitution, in a line of Hesiod, of ficucpd dva^oXr) for koxt) 
PouKrj, and cannot be represented in English. Those of 
which the members are excessively short make no period at 
all ; and so, accordingly (ow) they hurry on the audience at a 
headlong break-neck pace ; the audience as we say is carried 
away by them*. §§ 5, 6. 

Of p>eriods consisting of more than one member there are 
two kinds; one in which the parts are balanced contrasted 
set over against one another ; opposed, diniKeifiein ] ; the other 
in which there is no such opposition or connexion by way of 
contrast, but the members are merely divided, and uncon- 
nected in this sense. The latter is p>assed over in silence as 
requiring no further notice. The antithesis of the former 
may be conveyed in two w^ays : either by balancing opposite 
by opp>osite in the two contrasted members; or by uniting 
two oppwsites as it were under the vinculum of a single word, 
as two opposite substantives or participles by a verb. Both 


^ The quotatioo from Cicero, in 
i^uint. IX. 4. Ill, m»y serve m % 
specimen. Domus tibi deerat? at ha* 
bvbas. PecunU superabatT at egebas. 
This illustrates the general principle, 
though it is not strictly spe:iking a 
period. Of course the rapidity of 


style is in proportion to the shortness 
of the members of which it is composed. 
Abiit, ezoessit, erupit, evasit, is ana* 
tfaer example. A colon, in its wider 
sense, may consist of a single word, as 
diximus. 
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of these varieties are illustrated by an example taken from 
Isocr. Paneg. 47. D. Antithesis is further exemplified by a 
string of instances taken with one exception from Isocrates’ 
Panegyricus, § 7. The source of the pleasure which we 
derive from this figure is to be sought in that principle of our 
nature which leads us to desire above all things the acquisition 
of knowledge. (See the reflf. on c. 10 § 2). For opposites 
when brought into contrast and placed alongside of one 
another are more easily recognised, and their nature better 
understood. Further we like it, because it bears a resem- 
blance to one form of syllogism, the iKey-)(o<i (see the ana- 
lysis of II. 25), which also places opposites (opposite conclu- 
sions) side by side for the purpose of comparison ; and so it 
wears to us the appearance of a sort of proof. TrapltraxrK, 
another figure introduced into rhetoric by Oorgias, and adopt- 
ed by his pupils and followers, consists in the equality, in 
point of length, of two contrasted members of a period. This 
is commonly called Ut6ko>Xov; and is made by Demetrius 
(ill. 267. Rhet. Gr. Spengel) a branch of vapoftotov. It is 
illustrated by an example from Thucydides, in which the 
number of syllables in the contrasted members is precisely 
equal wapopolaxrK, also introduced by Oorgias and his 
school, is defined by Aristotle, ‘a figure which makes the 
extremities of two members resemble one another in sound’; 
when it occurs at the beginning the similarity is found in the 
entire words. The figure is usually called opLotoKarapicTov 
when the beginning is similar, opoioreXevrov when the simi- 
lar sound is at the end. This latter may be effected either 
by syllables, one or more, of the same sound; or by a wreSo-t?, 
inflection, of the same word ; or by repeating the same word. 
All these are exemplified. These three figures, antithesis &c. 
may all occur in the same sentence, of which Demetrius u. s. 
p. 266 supplies a very complete example from Isocrates’ 
Helen. § 17'. Lastly antithesis may be false ; as in the line 

^ TbeophrMtuf, ap. Dion, de Lys. Hcation of the varieties of antithesia. 
Jud. 0 . IS, baa a more complete cla«i« drrlBtffit d* iffri rpirruif, dror rfp atrrif 
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of Epicliarmus, written in ridicule of the Sicilian rhetoricians 
his countrymen ; so Demetrius, u. s. p. 266., who quotes the 
same line. 

Ch. 10. The two following chapters treat of the means 
by which the liveliness and point and vividness which give 
an interest to composition and secure general applause may 
be imparted to style. These are, rd doTtia' and rd 
ftovvra. Tlie sources of these are found to be three ; meta- 
phor’, antithesis, and tvepyeia*. The last consists in placing 


t4 frawrla, ^ aCrrdy 

TcSt dporrlott ipotn-la wpccxarifyo- 
Victor, in his note on the pas- 
•age of Aristotle thinks, that the two 
divisions may be identiSed. Theo- 
phrastus (in the same passage) has also 
some remarks on the use and abuse of 
the two figures vaplataeit and Tapcpol- 
wcit', and Demetrios, repl d/AOtoreXet^ 
Tidp. (Rhet. Gr. lit. 367. Speng.) 

The author of the Rhet. ad Alex, 
treats of these three figures in cc. 37, 
38, 39. The names and definitions 
that he gives them are nearly identi- 
cal with those of Aristotle : the differ- 
ence, which is but slight, is in the 
name and definition of the 3rd. 

Quintilian, ix. 3. 75^80, treats of 
and ra/>e/Aofwe^(t. 81 — 86 of 
drri^fra, which he calls contraposita, 
distinguishing several specier. The 
two first he refers to the general 
head of siroilia, and divides them into 
four species : i. which he calls irdpiapp 
quoties verburo verbo simile, aut non 
dissimile valde, queritur. This may 
occur (apparently) in any part of the 
sentence. Others however refer rd/>- 
tffow to mrmberi not dissimilar. 3. 
6 fioiOT 4 \tvTOP. 3. 6 fioi 6 wTUfTOP similar 
(grammatical) cases in corresponding 
clauses. 4. te 6 Kw\w, membra sequalia, 
clauses of equal length. 


For further illustrations, and refer- 
ences to various authors on this sub- 
ject, see Camb. Joum. of Phil No. 
Tii. pp. 69 — 73, where these figures 
are classified. 

‘ dffTtiOf ‘graces of style,* 'clever 
things,* in general, is rendered by 
Viet. Tooes urbanm, sermo lepidus, 
voces acuUs et elegantes, faceta oratio, 
Spengel on Rhet. ad Alex. c. 33. (»3). 
In these two chapters of this author 
and Aristotle it seems to signify not 
‘wit* merely, nor ‘grace* nor ‘orna- 
ment,* but rather ‘pungency, point, 
liveliness, eprightlinees of stjfle,* which 
keeps up the interest of an audianoe 
and relieves the weariness of long sus- 
tained attention. The directions for 
attaining to it are widely different in 
the two authors. 

* With drrl$(^is raplcti^tt is after- 
wards included as an instrument for 
imparting vivacity to style, c. it. | jo. 

’ Mpyua has here its proper sense, 
as usually employed in Aristotle's 
philosophical terminology. It is actus, 
actuality of existence or actualiaation 
of action, as opposed to dormant latent 
potential existence or capacity of ac- 
tion which is expressed by fiiVa^t. 
Hiis actuality is exhibited in itjle by 
placing objects before the listener as 
living and moving, growing (as plants). 
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objects before the mind’s eye vpit ofifidTotv (the two are iden- 
tified in c. 11 § 2. and c. 10. § 6.), as though they were living 
and moving ; in representing things as actually going on in- 
stead of about to take place ; which appears from the examples 
in the next chapter, § 3. This quality appears especially in 
endowing inanimate objects with life and motion. The 
source of the pleasure which we derive from style is, as usual, 
the gratification of the desire of knowledge instinctive in the 
human mind. § 2. All words therefore and figures or combi- 
nations of them which seem to convey some knowledge 
easily are the most agreeable and the most highly approved. 
Now 7\<5TTat have no significance at all to us, and the com- 
mon terms by which objects are designated, icvpia, we know 
already. Of single words therefore there remain only meta- 
phors ; as when old age is compared to a dry stalk or stubble, 

‘ the sere and yellow leaf,’ we learn by means of the genus that 
both are withered, have lost their bloom and are fallen into 
decay. Poets’ similes have the same effect : only not in the 
same degree, since they are longer and therefore less pointed : 
and besides they do not assert directly that one thing is ano- 
ther, and so the mind makes no inquiry into the matter. In the 
same way rhetorical arguments are pointed lively or interest- 
ing which convey information rapidly. §§ 2, 3. And for this 
reason, he adds by way of a note, neither superficial enthy- 
memes are popular, because they are already obvious to every 
body ; nor those which when stated are not understood ; but 
those in which the new information comes simultaneously with, 
or only a little after, the statement of them. Tliis last remark 
has reference to the sense or meaning of words, with which 
we are not here concerned. § 4. Returning now to the proper 
subject of the chapter, § 5, he observes that of figures of 


and falBIling tba fnnciiont of animatad 
beingt, c. ii. $ i: or again, events 
and occurrences as in the course of 
actual transaction, vparr6fi€pa, instead 
of describing them in their undevelop* 


ed 8 iVa/uf as future, o. lo. § 6 . This 
latter is well illustrated by c. i 6 , 7 . 
ITparr 6 pfra admit of vivid description, 
so as to produce iXtot or other emo- 
tions. 
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speech, belonging to structure or composition, antithesis has 
most of the quality in question ; of single words metaphor ; 
and thirdly ivepyeia or vivid representation. § 6. The rest 
of the chapter is devoted to the exemplification of this qua- 
lity in metaphor, and a number of famous examples are 
cited, which like Pericles’ sayings had “left their sting 
behind them” in men’s memory. It appears that the fourth 
kind of metaphor, the proportional, is most applauded. Aris- 
totle is here treading on much the same ground as in c. 2., 
where he gave directions for the use of metaphors, pointing 
out what is to be sought after and avoided in the invention 
of them, and the sources generally from which they may be 
most advantageously derived. He is no doubt in the present 
chapter rather giving examples of notable metaphors, than 
rules for forming them ; and his excuse for dwelling so much 
upon this particular subject throughout the first division of 
this book, is that the metaphor is, as all writers on Rhetoric 
acknowledge, by far the most striking and important of the 
ornaments of style, — that iu which the ability and taste of 
the writer most display themselves. § 7. 

Ch. 11. In pursuance of the same subject, we have now 
to explain more fully what we mean by the expression npo 
ifiliaroiv iroielv, and how it is to be effected. The phrase is 
in fact equivalent to a/tpr/ovina irotelv, and implies a repre- 
sentation of things as living, moving, growing in actual 
existence : thus to call a man rerpoyciu/of is a metaphor, since 
it implies completeness, but this carries with it no ivepyeia: 
but to say that he has his vigour, all his powers “ in full 
bloom’’ does so, because the metaphor is derived from the 
growth and flourishing of a plant. This is further illustrated 
by several examples from Homer, in all of which animation 
and active powers are ascribed to inanimate objects. §§ 1 — 4. 
The similitudes of metaphor are to be sought iiT things proper 
and appropriate to the object which is to be represented by 
the metaphor (c. 2. §§ 9, 12. c. 10, 4, 6. c. 11, 10.); and yet 
the point of similarity must not be so plain and evident that 
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uo one can help seeing it. It is in this choice of metaphor that 
the sagacity or cleverness and natural ability, evaro^la, ev(f>vid, 
of the speaker are principally shown; just as the philosopher 
shows his ability in tracing resemblances in the most dis- 
similar things when engaged in collecting facts subservient 
to an induction, or to the formation of a general conception or 
idea. (The latter process is well illustrated by Plato, Symp. 
211.) Examples of this are given, § 5. 

Most of the point and vivacity of style is imparted by 
metaphor, which often includes a sort of temporary deception 
practised upon the listener; who is imposed upon for a time, 
as it were, by the similitude in which he does not at once 
trace the resemblance; and is therefore all the more struck 
with it, it becomes more unmistakeably evident to him that 
he has learnt something which he did not know before, when 
he discovers the meaning'. He seems to say to himself — 
“ So it is; and I missed it! and I never thought of it!” It is 
to this source that Aristotle with the greatest acuteness 
traces the pleasure that we derive from riddles; whether 
they are expressed in the form of Stesichorus’ apophthegm*, 
or as regular enigmas; from jokes irapa irpoaSoKiav, or Trap' 
xmovoiav* (so numerous in Aristophanes), which take you by 


^ vapii t 6 ivturrluts from ilt 

being contrury to wbftt be expected,*' 
i.e. tchen he mitud the point. The 
pbrnse ifl interpreted bj Victor of the 
hearer himself, who finds himself now, 
after he has recovered from bis first 
suspicion, “in the opposite state*’ to 
that in which he was before. 

* dwh^Brypia, * a terse pointed say* 

ing,* Viet acute voces, specially eba* 
raeteristio of the LacedemoniaDS, rd 
Aaxwritcd iirwf>6iyiiaTa.y Rhet IL 11.8. 
see Xenoph. Hellen. n. 3. 56., and 
Plutarch’s collection. is 

a TTu/ii), minus the universality and 
the moral purpose. 

* irap(i8o{<w is illustrated by Quint. 


vnr. 5. 15, by a couple of examples. 
He calls the figure ex inopinatn. De- 
metr. r. ipn. in. 996. gives specimens 
from Homer, Od. 369. OBrt» wBpa‘ 
ro¥ fhopaty and Arist. Nub. 179, Ipd- 
nor 60efXrro, Cic. de Orat. n. 63. 955. 
70. 984. jocus pneter expectationem; 
which he also illustrates. The source 
of the amusement derived from jokes 
wap* iSnrdroiar or ropd rpoirdoxfor, is 
the surprise they cause by an *un* 
expected (dirptxrddciTror) turn given to 
the sentence or sentiment As a 
modern example of it may be quoted 
Erskine’s formula of reply to all ap- 
plications for subscriptions for chari- 
table purposes. Sir, 1 beg to ac* 
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surprise; and from all verbal jests, puns, and plays upon 
words. These plays upon words, verbal witticisms, are in- 
cluded under the general name of -Trapaireiroirjfifva', in which 
the -rrapd implies ‘ perversion,’ or simple ‘ change,’ turning or 
twisting aside from the proper and apparent sense. Of 
‘irapaTreTToiTjfifva, rd irapd ypdpifia <TKa)fi/iaTa^, or jokes that 
depend upon a change of letter, [or upon an ambiguity 
occasioned by using the same word in two different senses]. 


knowledge the honour of the receipt 
of jour letter, and to eubecribe (here 
the reader had to turn orer the page) 
myself your obedient serrant &c. 
Rogers’ Table Talk. 

Another is Rogers’ own memorable 
epigram on Lord Dudley, 

They say he has no heart, but I 
deny it ; 

He has a heart — and gets bis 
speeches by it. 

When the Rev. Sydney Smith dur* 
ing his last illness was recommended 
by bis medical attendant to “walk 
upon an empty stomach”, he gave an 
‘unexpected’, but not unpleasant, 
‘turn’ to the prescription by whisper- 
ing, “ whose 1” 

^ From the analogy of TapdffrjfMSt 
wapaKtKO^fiirot, Ariatopb. Ac. and ra- 
paroithf itself, which is to ‘counter- 
feit, forge, falsify,’ in Thuc. l. 131. and 
Alhen., 513. a ., to /)4 ypdupa is inter- 
preted by V’^ict. cavillationes quee mu- 
tatis litterisfiunt; and similarly wapa- 
r«ro<i7p^ra are, nomina ad riaum ex- 
citandum leviter immutata; and so 
Em. Lex. Techn. It might mean also 
‘jokee that depend upon the letter*: 
waph ‘in accordance with’; where the 
jeet lies in the letter, rather than in 
the spirit, or meaning, 0tdma. rape- 
itonacta is called by Auct. ad Keren. 
IV. 7 . 19. adnominatio (so Quint, ix. 


3. 66) quum ad idem verbum et ad 
idem nomen acceditur commutatione 
uniua littene ant litteramm, ant ad 
res dissimiles limUia verba accommo- 
dantur. All the eaamples involve 
merely a similarity of sound, which is 
effected in various ways by change or 
addition Ac. of letters, just as in the 
Greek. It is to be observed that the 
writer is not here defining the mean- 
ing of rapd in the original word— in 
fact rapoyopaala is not mentioned at 
all — but simply describing or illustrat* 
ing its acquired sense. Quintilian 
seems to understand tbs word in two 
different senses. In ix. 3. 80 ha tden- 
ti6es it with ^M^orAevror, and illus- 
trates it by the jingle of patrimonium 
and matrimonium ; in ix. 3. 66, when 
he calls it adnominatio, the application 
seems quite different; though it may 
possibly be included under similarity 
of sound. See also Hermog. w. 

II. 367. Speog. Rhet. Gr. Alteram 
genus est (ridiculi) quod habet parvam 
verbi immutationem, quod in littera 
positum Grmci vocant wapowofuiffiaw, 
ut nobiliorem mobiUorem Cato, Ac. 
Cic. de Or. ll. 63. 7 $ 6 . raptSnn/pot, in 
Categ. 1. a. ii, 13. signifies change of 
the form or termination of the word. 
wapdyttp Tip Mpari. Gorg. 493. a . 
and Cratylue, 407. a Diog. Laert. 
Vit. Plat S 16, 
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' literal,’ verbal jests, are a variety. These are said fiera- 
arpe^iv ovo/ui, to change or twist a word out of its proper 
and natural sense, or give a different ‘ turn ’ to it. As in 
the example, the word dpa-rrei naturally seems to mean, and 
is intended so to be taken, ‘ you are confounded but it is 
changed or perverted in the pronunciation or application so 
as to imply a double taunt, Qparr' eZ (effeminacy, and foreign 
extraction). Jokes or plays upon words when the same 
word is used in two different senses, as dpxv in the following 
example, seem not to be included under rd irapa ypappa. 
They are called simply diTreia, § 7, innocent lively pleasantries, 
distinguishable from aKwppara, bitter, mordant, gibes, or 
taunts; and if they have any distinct name given to them 
it is optowp-la. Ambiguum, Cic. de Or. ii. 62. 253. 254'. 255. 
§ 8. In these kinds of aarela that we are now considering, 
the metaphor or double entendre* or whatever else it may 
be, must always be suitable, applicable to the person or occa- 
sion, (from the connexion of irpa<rtfic6vTto<i in the example, 
this seems to be the sense here) ; in this its principal merit 
consists. To all of them alike the same rules apply, the 
more briefly and antithetically they are expressed the more 
popular they are : the reason is as before, that the contrast of 
the two seems to teach more, and the brevity more quickly. 
§ 9. In these witticisms there must always appear either a 
special individual application, or else they must be expressed 
with peculiar elegance or point; if the ‘ mot ’ is to be at once 
‘ true ’ {dXtjdK, either simply ‘ true ’ in its ordinary sense ; or 
‘apposite, well applied;’ or ‘ sound, genuine,’ and so ‘carrying 
weight,’ ‘telling,’ as Viet, sententiam gravem et honestam) 
and not on the surface, trivial, such as anylxxly could say, or 
might occur to any one. These do not always go together: 


^ Victoriut read* and ^«ra- 

He onderttande the words to 
mean, that the merit of these ds-rcfa 
consists in tbs elegance or propriety 
of them, and that these are to be 


sought in, or conveyed by, double en- 
tendre or metaphor. 1 think from 
what follows the version in the teat 
is right. 

21 
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a phrase for example may be ‘ true ’ or ‘ weighty,’ ‘ sound 
sense,’ and yet very trite and common-place. But if it have 
both these qualities, if it be as before, and also pointed or 
well expressed, it will then be popular. In fact the more of 
these particular graces of style, which go to make doTeton;?, 
any phrase possesses, the more vivid and striking it will be; — 
as metaphor, and metaphor of a particular kind, antithesis, 
parisosis, and ivipytta. § 10. We have seen that the most 
important of all the aids to vivacity of style is metaphor: 
now similes may always be considered as in some sense 
{rpinrov rivd) metaphors, and those too of the best sort ; and 
therefore they must be included in the consideration of do-TeZd. 
That these are metaphors, and of the best sort, viz. the pro- 
portional, appears from the fact that two objects are always 
compared in them, as when a shield is called Ares’ goblet, 
or a bow a chordless lyre. On the dvoKoyov in the first 
example see above. III. 4. 4.; and (more clearly) Poet 21. 
12. By the same analogy, I suppose, the second example 
is a proportional metaphor; because, the bow being the attri- 
bute of Apollo in one of his characters and the lyre in 
the other, — bow : Apollo (as archer) :: lyre ; Apollo (as musi- 
cian) — to qualify the harshne.ss of such a metaphor the word 
axopBov is added, which shows that it is not an appendage of 
the god in his character of musician. (On this phrase see 
Demetrius tt. ip/i. IIL 282, Rh. Gr. Speng.) However, he adds 
as a note, the two expressions I have quoted are not simple 
and ordinary metaphors ; to each of them a word was added : 
a simple naked metaphor is when one thing is said to be 
another, as a shield a goblet, or a bow a lyre, without any 
addition as a reference (irpw i itmv, Poet.*). § 11. Com- 
parisons may be made without the proportional metaphor, 


* In the Mine w»y, c. 6. ult, he 
Mya it ii n proportionkl meUphor to 
call the aound of a trumpet SXupor 
See on c. 6, n. i. Introd. 
p. 197. And on 'Apror, c. 4. § ^. 


p. IQO. 

• Viet, illuatratea by tbia irXy lura- 
4 >opi the phraae in Poet. xxi. 11, col 
fWore wpoffTiOioffuf drd* ov X^yci, wp 6 i 

i iffTW. 
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(see § 14) § 12, but the best contain such. In similes the 
poets meet with the most signal failure and success § 13. All 
proverbs also are metaphors ‘from species to species;’ an 
example is given, § 14. All approved hyperboles* are like- 
wise metaphors. This implies that there are other sorts of 
hyperbole, but those which are expressed by metaphor are 
the best. As when it was said of the man with the black 
eye, ‘you’d have taken him for a basket of mulberries’ — 
the metaphor lies in the common quality of redness or purple; 
for both the mulberry and the black eye are purple ; but the 
distinctive character of the figure lies in the excessive amount, 
which makes it a h 3 rperbole. [dXXd to ttoX^ <r<b6Bpa; the ellipse 
to be supplied seems to be eariv ipvOpov. The great quantity 
makes an excess of redness, which constitutes h 3 rperbole.] 
Again the similes quoted above may be construed as hyper- 
boles, by merely dropping the particle of comparison. Thus 
— you’d have taken him for Philammon in close and deadly 
encounter with the sack. You’d have taken his legs for 
parsley, so crooked are they. When expressed thus they 
become hyperboles. § 15. This is Quintilian’s supeijectio 
per similitudinem ; illustrated by Virg. .^Eki. VIII. 691. Credas 
innare revulsas Cycladas. (This example is given by Viet, 
and Maj.). The hyperbole is a figure which expresses 
vehemence, as violent passion; it is therefore peipaiadSTfi, 
characterised by those qualities which distinguish young 
men; imphes fire, spirit, exuberance, exaggeration. It is 
therefore unbecoming in the mouth of old age. The figure 
is an especial favourite with the Attic orators. § 16. 

Ch. 12. He now returns to the subject of propriety, in 


' Hyperbole, Qtunt. viii. 3. 67 — 76 
diicuuee uid illiutntea very fully. 
He coUa it decens veri euperjectio ‘ a 
becomiog exaggeration of the truth’. 
(The word ie boirotred from liry, 
Spald. ad loc.). Three of iu epecies 
are expreaaed by aimUitode, oompari- 
■00, metaphor, fj 68, 69, 70. Iu ix. 


1 . 19. it ii called augeudi minuendivo 
causa veritatis euperlatio. According 
to the Auct. ad Heren. it. 33. 44, 
tuperlalioeMt oratio euperane veritatem, 
alicujua augeodi miouendiTe causa. 
He also dietinguiahee one kind, cum 
oompaxatione aut a aimilitudine. See 
also Cic. Toplca. z. 45. 

21—2 
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respect of its application to the three kinds of rhetoric*. 
The same style is not suitable to written compositions, (such 
that is as are intended to be read,) and to debate’; nor again 
to the two kinds which are included under the latter, delibe- 
rative and forensic speeches. Every one who wishes to suc- 
ceed and make himself a name in public life, or in fact do 
his duty as a citizen, in which writing as well as speaking is 
often required, must of necessity be acquainted with both’: 
for the one involves at any rate purity and correctness of 
language and grammar, a solecism or barbarism calls forth a 
smile or a hiss from the audience; and the other is absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of imparting any thing you have 
occasion to say to the rest of the world. § 1. Still the writ- 
ten style is distinguished by a nicer accuracy and a higher 
degree of polish and finish*; the style of debate is that which 
is best adapted to declamation or delivery. Now there are 
two things in particular which render a speech suitable for 
declamation, fjOo^ and the accommodation of the lan- 

guage to the delineation of (1) character, the ranks, ages, 
fortunes, morals, manners, habits of men; and (2) of emotions 
and passions'. The.se are most suitable to the ayavtariKoX 
\6yoi, becau.se in them it is most important to assume the 
appearance of reality. And this is why actors (whose busi- 


* Compare Quint, vin. 3. ii. seq. 
which Menu partly taken from Ari- 
atotle. 

’ Some of the pointe of difference 
between the ' graphic ' and ‘agonUtic’ 
itylee are pointed out by Whately, 
Rbet. oh. IT. p. 301. a. and 399. b. and 
foil. (Encycl. Metrop.). 

' Thuc. u. 60. 5, 6. aa a commen- 
tary on thie. 

♦ On ditplffeio, high artistic finiab, 
see above p. 1 1. ; Grant, note on Etb. 
Nic. I. 7. 18. On aoine of ite varioue 
meanings, see further in note on e. 11. 
{ j. Iiitrod. p. 338. This kind of ixpl- 


/ 9 eia, in style, is developed by Quintilian 
in the passage above referred to. vm. 3. 
Axpip-if and are applied 

t.) style by Isocrates, Paiieg. g 1 1. 
and opposed to deXui, in the sense 
of ' highly finished, elaborated, and 
adorned with all the graces of rhe- 
toric.* The same Isocrates, Ttpt dr- 
ri8. 1 46, seq. , says that the style of 
the Panegyric is near aldn to poetry. 

* Compare Quint. III. 8. I3. (in con- 
cionibus deliheratio) affectus, ut qua 
maxime, postulat. Nam et concitan- 
da et lenienda frequenter est ira fto. 
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ness is declamation) look out for plays, and poets for actors', 
which express and are capable of expressing these qualities. 
Not but that the poets also who write to be read have their 
share of applause [/Soordfew = SoKifia^eiv ap. Gramm. Viet. 
This interpretation seems to suit the connexion better than 
‘ in manibus versantur,’ unless that also can mean ‘ are popu- 
lar.’] as (Chteremon* whose style is as finished as that of a 
professional speech writer (like Isocrates), and Licymnius the 
dithyrambic poet. When brought into comparison many of 
the ‘composers’, (as Isocrates, according to Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, in Dionysius, de Isocr. Jud. c. 18.) in the actual con- 
tests of the assembly or the forum appear poor and meagre, 
wanting in body and vigour; whilst some of the 'orators” 
speeches which have enjoyed a fair reputation [which have 
passed muster very well by the aid of a good delivery’ (ev 
\e)^0ivT€<i; so Vici and Maj.)] when taken in the hand, sub- 
mitted to the test of perusal, lose all their effect, and look 
like the work of mean and unskilful (unartistic, unprofes- 
sional, IBuoTiKoC) composers*. The reason of this is because 
they are intended for the arena of actual debate, and to that 
they are adapted; they were never meant to be read, and 
want the nice finish which written compositions require. 
And so the qualities and artifices of style which tell in decla- 
mation, for which they were intended*, when divested of this 


' So Viot. and Maj. It may aUo be, 
penonAgM for their drAinM who offer 
iDArked feAturee of cbarActer aod vio* 
lent pASsionfl. 

* Charemon'i writinge abounded in 
minute, and doubtleet highly wrought, 
deecriptioni, at of flowers. Athenseus. 
This of course would give the op* 
portuoity for introducing the minor 
graces, and elaborate flniah, and nice- 
ties of composition; whether shown 
in careful construction, or in the use 
of ornament and rhetorical figures. 

* The interpretaUon in the text 


would require \ 6 yoi. It can mean 
nothing but *well spoken of, {Hiroptt 
being understood. 

* On * spoken* and * written* speeches, 
as to the difference of the effect upon 
the audience &c., and the prejudices 
against the latter see Isocrates, Philip. 
§ J5 seq. p. 87. 

* On the illusion produced by the 
ddivery of a speech, and the advan* 
tages which an orator derives from it 
and all the attendant drcumstances 
of an actual contest in affecting the 
minds of an andience-*such as the 
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aid do not ‘ fulfil their proper function,’ — as for instance asyn- 
deta, and the reiteration of the same word — and though the 
orators employ them in their debates as adapted to delivery, in 
the written style, ‘ they appear silly, and are justly reprobated. 
§ 2. To this is appended by way of note the following in- 
junction; to be careful in such reiterations [to vary the voice, 
tone, gesture ; so Viet.' Or rather,] to vary the form of the re- 
curring phrases in such a way as to avoid stiffness and mono- 
tony; such variety in the construction in fact seems to pave 
or prepare the way to the delivery, to suggest the same va- 
riety in the declamation’. After illustrating this by an ex- 
ample from some unknown rhetorician — Aristotle seldom or 
never coins examples of his own’ — and a most obscure re- 
ference to two plays of Anaxandrides, [on which Meineke, 
Fragm. Comm. Gr. ill. 166, throws no light,] he adds; in fact 
if such a constniction of the sentence is not helped off by the 
delivery it becomes intolerably stiff and awkward, like the por- 
ter in the proverb who carries the beam, (or as we say, like a 


rod Xfyoi^ot, the the fura- 
Po\aX al iir roit ^iiropdaus yiyr6ftim, 
the Kaipolf and eo on — aa compared 
with a written compoeition, read and 
critidaed in cold blood, see laocr. Phi> 
lip. p. 87. C. D. quoted above. 

' t 6 fitra^dWtiP, Victoria inter* 
]»vtatioo here though apparently na- 
tural ia incorrect. Major., Schrader., 
Ernest. Lex. Tecbn., Spald. on Quint. 
IX. 3« 38., Meineke, Fragm. Comm. 
Grsec. m. |66., (and the paasagea of 
Anaxandrides), all understand it of the 
figure firrafioX^i which ia described 
by Quint. L c. hanc rerum conjunctam 
diveraitatem Cceciliua vocat ; 

and illustrated by an example from 
Cicero pro Cluentio, exactly corro* 
sponding with that in Aristotle's text. 
Major, ad loc. cites three more of the 
same kind from Cicero in Pisonem; 
and Spalding ad loc. Quint, another 


from Demosth. de Cor. p. 318., given 
by Alexander wtpl fura^X^ ni. 35. 
8p. Rhet. Gr. It consists, as appears 
from the example, in expressing, for 
the sake of variety and animation and 
amplification in several distinot clauses, 
all sometimes introduced by the same 
word, a set of phrases which might 
all have been gathered into one sen- 
tence and connected by copulatives. 
It may thus be regarded as a wxrt of 
asyndeton, with which Aristotle seems 
to class it. 

* 8rtp (in rpoo8oroift (nroKp, 
seems to have much the same sense 
as what Dionysius sa3rs of Demosthe- 
nes, de adm. vi die. 0. 99. p. 1013. 
(Reiske) that bis speeches, a6rcl 5 i 8 d- 
ffKOVffip <^t afiro^f £nroxpiw&a( Se^ Her 
piJt' €/pui^etf6Mft'»...Tpo^par. 

’ There is one exception in a sub- 
sequent chapter. 
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man who has swallowed a poker.) § 3. Similarly asyndeta, with 
which the preceding may be classed, must be varied in the 
delivery, and never pronounced with the same character' and 
tone, as if they all meant only one thing. While we are on 
the subject of asyndeta, he continues, again by way of note, 
it may be remarked that they have this peculiarity; that they 
make it appear as if several things were said in the same 
time, when in reality there is only one. For as it is the pro- 
perty of the connective particle to give a unity to several 
things, so the removal of this has the opposite effect of con- 
verting one into many, and accordingly serves the purpose of 
amplification*. And this is the meaning of Homer’s repe- 
tition of the word Ntpciiv in the Iliad, B. 671 ; the reiteration 
gives an importance to the name which fixes it in the me- 
mory for ever, though this is the only place in which he is 
mentioned by the poet. It is in fact the same fallacy* which 
was noticed l)efore (ill. 7. -t); the supposition viz., that if one 
thing is the necessary consequent of another the converse 
likewise is true : a person or thing of which many things are 
said must necessarily be frequently mentioned, but it by no 
means follows from this that when one is frequently men- 
tioned many things must bo said of him. § 4. Returning 
now to the main subject of the Chapter, he proceeds; the 
Deliberative style is exactly like aKiwypa<f>ia — painting in 
light and dark shades, chiaroscuro, without colour; we may 
render it for the purjX)ses of the illustration 'scene painting’ 
— it is meant to produce its effect at a distance, and will not 
bear close inspection or nice criticism. But the greater the 
number of hearers the more distant so to speak is the point 
of sight*: the style should therefore be broad rough and tell- 


^ babitu animi, Viet. Maj. 

* See Harria, Hennes, n. p. 140. 

* It contiata in auumiog that ante* 
cedent and consequent are reciprocal- 
ly conTertible, when they are not« 
8ee Top. tx. 167. b. 1. eq. and Rhet. 


I. 7 . 5- 

^ So in acting, the larger the thea* 
ire the more likely are any delicate 
■badee of expreMion in feature, tone, 
action, and character, to eecape the 
notice of the audience. 
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ing massive and grand; all niceties of style and language, 
minute touches, delicate finish, are superfluous and thrown 
away in both, the painting and the speeches; whereas forensic 
speaking, where the number of hearers is smaller, admits of 
this axpi^eia' in a greater degree. Theophrastus herein fol- 
lows his master. Quint, ill. 8. 62. The diflference between 
the three kinds of audience, in respect of the degree of wepi- 
fieia which each of them allows, seems to turn mainly upon 
the numbers of each. In a g;reat crowd like the assembly 
the orator can only be imperfectly heard by reason of the 
actual distance, the correspondence between <ncuvypa^la and 
a deliberative speech is therefore to be taken liteiully, the 
spectators and audience are both at a distance, and the style 
in each of them has to be accommodated to that distance, 
and the imperfect perception consequent thereupon : besides 
this, there are the distractions of the contest, party feeling, 
hope and fear, passion and excitement, which also divert the 
attention from minute and delicate points; these obstacles to 
the exercise of critical judgment upon style prevail less in a 
court of law; and least of all with a single judge, — as an arbi- 
ter, or, it may be, a ‘critic,’ (/eptnyv as a judge in the games, 
musical and theatrical contests, &c.). Forensic speaking 
therefore admits of a greater degree of finish of style, and 


* seems to include likewise 

closeness and exactness of reasoning, 
and keeping to the point; from what 
follow* * * § , ^ ^Krj 6 .KpipiaT€poif In W 
/idXXor...Adxt^Toi' yap ip 

pucoTf, which plainly refers to * reason* 
ing proceases.* Compare also, c. 17. 

§ II. And BO Victor, note on iwi- 
itiKTiKi) ypa^iKuirdryf, Tlie larger 

the assembly, the more latitude in rea- 
soning and asiiertioD may the sjieaker 
allow himself. And this seems to be 
true. Still it must refer principally 
to all the artificial graces of a fini$hed 
composition, such as appear for in- 


stance in the writings of Isocrates: 
of course such an ornament as a bold 
and happy metaphor tells as much 
upon a popular audience as upon a 
more refined one. On the points of 
difference between compositions in- 
tended for speaking and for reading, 
and more particularly, between the 
latter and the forensic kind of speeches, 
see Isocrates t. imi. g 46. seq. and 
especially, Phil. | 15, 6. It would 
almost seem ss if Aristotle had bor- 
rowed some of bis hints for this chap- 
ter from this and similar passages. 
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CAreful and minute exactness of reasoning; (for this seems to 
be included from what follows;) and most of all an argument 
conducted before a single judge or arbitrator, who is close at 
hand, undisturbed by noise and tumult, his judgment clear 
and unclouded by the passions excited by a contest', and 
who can therefore take in the case at one view, and dis- 
tinguish between that which properly belongs to the subject 
before him and that which is not to the point. Accordingly 
there is here more room for ‘ finish,’ and ' exactness' in style 
and reasoning. Such I think is the general meaning of this 
passage. Major, however makes the difference between the 
three audiences turn upon the degree of their refinement, 
and capability of judging, which requires a different mode of 
handling the subject specially adapted to each*. But there 
seems to be no reason why the members of a court of law, 
constituted as these were at Athens, should be more refined 
or better educated than those of the assembly; and besides 
Aristotle himself in the Politics, III. 10, gives a (somewhat 
paradoxical) opinion, that the collective judgment of the noWol 
is upon the whole superior to that of any individual, however 
highly cultivated, even upon questions of taste, or works of 
art; because the sum of the several items of taste and judg- 
ment possessed by each man in a mob must exceed the 
amount that any single person can possess. 

And therefore, he continues, the same orators do not suc- 
ceed in all these styles, and before all audiences. Where 
there is most opportunity for declamation, there exact finish 
is least in place ; and this is where the qualities of voice, 
as power, flexibility, sweetness, and especially loud voice, find 
most room for their display. And as this opportunity of 
course varies in proportion to the size of the audience, it 
follows by implication, that an orator who shows his power in 
declamation and action is most fitted to address the assem- 

‘ Thii ii eqiuU; true of the ' oritio’ the ' Philip', elnady qnoted. 
of k written compoeition ; end ii point- ' Thie ie in eome degree oonnte- 
ed out hy leocntec in the paeenge of nknoed hy Top. ii. 164. b. 17. 
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bly ; those who succeed better in close reasoning and accu- 
racy and finish of style are more in their element at the bar. 

Now of all tbe three kinds of rhetoric, the demonstra- 
tivum genus is most adapted for writing; for as its reKo';, and 
intention, is to be read, so its epyov or appropriate function 
lies in reading* : it appeals therefore more to exact and 
minute criticism ; the reader has time and leisure for reflex- 
ion ; and calmness and quiet aud freedom from excitement 
and passion : and in the second degree, for the reason be- 
fore mentioned, the forensic kind. § 5. 

Some writers’ on Rhetoric have introduced a further and 
unnecessary distinction, that style should be sweet and ‘ mag- 
nificent’ : for, why these rather than any other of the moral 
virtues (of which according to the philosopher, magnificence, 
fieyoKcnrphrfia is one) ? and besides, we have already shown 
how such a style is to be attained ; nothing additional is 
required, as if this were something distinct from the quali- 
ties already inculcated. A pleasing stylo will be formed by 
the proper mixture of the elements of style already enume- 
rated ; the familiar, and the strange or foreign, (i. e. orna- 
mental as described, c. 2), and rhythm, and persuasiveness 
arising from the observance of propriety. I say a pleasing 
style will follow from the observance of the rules and injunc- 
tions above given ; for why else have we said that style must 
be clear or perspicuous, and not mean and commonplace, 
Tairewr)v aXXd KeKoap^iiivyv, aefivorepap, ^eviKT/v, Ch. 2. § 2., 
but appropriate to the subject ? The virtues of style like all 
others lie in 'the mean’, aa^yveia for example, perspicuity, 
lies between the two extremes of loquacity, gamility, tauto- 
logy and such like ‘ in excess’, and too great brevity and con- 


' The relation of the fpyov, ‘the 
proper and natural function of any- 
thing* to ite dp€T^ and rfXot — the 
former ie determined by it, the latter 
determinee it — ie examined in Etb. 
Nic. 1. 6. The doctrine ie borrowed 


from Plato, Rep. I. 351. D. eeq. 

* These writers are probably Iso- 
cratee and hie ecbool. A very eimiUr 
euperfluoue dietinction ie ciiticieed, 
c. 16. 4. 
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cisenesa, which tends to obscurity, (brevis esse laboro obscu- 
rus fio) ‘in defect’. And so end the observations on style. 

Ch. 13. We now come to the second of the two main 
divisions of the contents of this book, viz. raft?, the ordering 
of the topics which are to be handled in the speech. By 
Isocrates and Aristotle’s immediate predecessors the speech 
was made to consist of four parts, under which all the argu- 
ments and several topics of persuasion were arranged. These 
were irpoolfuov, 7t«7t« 9, and ivtKoyo^', 'The con- 

tents of these several parts, as they were usually employed, 
are briefly described in an extract from the Art of Theo- 
dectes, preserved by the SchoL on Aphthon.* (in Oaisf. nott. 
varr. p. 31); irpooifuaa-curdcu irph^ tvvoiav, hirfy^acurOcu v-pvt 
’TrloTiv, ar/toviacurBai, np6v dnoSei^iP, avoKt^\aue<raa6(u vrp^ 
dvap.vr]<Tiv: and more fully by Cicero de Or. II. 19. 80. Jubent 
(i. e. the current rhetorical treatises,) enim exordiri ita ut 
eum qui audiat benevolum nobis faciamus et docilem et at- 
tentum ; deinde rem narrare ita ut veri similis narratio sit, 
ut aperta, ut brevis ; post autem dividers causam aut pro- 


’ The multifariona divuioDi end 
■obdiTieioDt of the epeeeh which were 
adopted bj the earlier rhetoiiciaoa 
mvf be eeeo in Plato, Pluedr. i66. 1, 
167. a They are however all reduci- 
ble to theee four beade. The diviaioni 
of the epeecb are treated by Diony- 
eiaa. Are Rhet. a x. g 11. foil, with 
referenoe to the variooi modes of 
handling them prevailing in practioe. 
Snbeequently, the usual divieioo was 
into 5 parts; rlarta being divided 
into confirmatio and refutatio, rd 
wpit imliutar. This appears regular- 
ly in Cicero ; and, in referenoe to the 
judiciale genua, in Quint, m. 9. i, 

* This passage is cited by Schmidt 
(on the date of the Rhet. p. 7.) as a 
quotation from Doxopater, in proleg. 
rhet. (Walts, rhet. gr. vi. p. 19,) and 


an uncertain writer in the tame vn. 
33.; and again, with the words slight- 
ly altered in another uncertain author 
vn. 33: in the eeoond of these the 
words occur, r Aor ii r^i ot 

t6 dvXfif ir<re« dX\d ri nSasrut 
raeSax luBUmt, as from Theodectes. 
This is ArittoiU't modification of the 
original definition of rhetoric, “the 
art of pereoasion.*' See also Spengel, 
Art. Script, p. i ;6. It does not seem 
certain however that these words are 
cited by the author from Theodectes. 
Schmidt, p. 9. takes no notice of them 
in arguing the question of the non- 
identity of the Theodeotea and Ari- 
stotle’s extant Rhetoric; and seems 
tacitly to attribute them to the author 
who quotes Theodectes. 
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ponere, (this as distinguished from Sitjyr/crK, narratio, does 
not appear in the Greek division) ; nostra confirmare argu- 
mentis ac rationibus ; deinde contraria refutare (these are 
oonfirmatio et refutatio ; but both may be included under 
yr&reK); turn autem alii conclusionem orationis et quasi 
perorationem collocant ; alii jubent antequam peroretur 
omandi aut augendi causa degredi, deinde concludere et pero- 
rare. See also Orat 35. 122, where it is very briefly and 
clearly put The same fourfold division appears in the Rhet. 
ad Alex., proceeding from the school of Isocrates. The tech- 
nical names there given to them are trpoolfuov, dira/yyfXia, 
/9«j9a<!a><r(v, irriXoyoi': and in Dion, de arte Rhet. X. § 12. 
nrpoolfuov, iruneK, hriKoyoi ; and these are describ- 

ed in detail in the following sections. 

See further on this subject in Camb. Phil. Joum. No. viL 
p. 40. and the reff. there given. Add Cic. de Inv. l 14. 19. 
and Auct. ad Heren. i. 3. 4., who both make 6 divisions. 
These agree with the classiflcation in Cic. de Or. II. 19. 80. 
In them the third, partitio or divisio, is distinguished from 
narratio, and is the controversise constitutio, the statement of 
the points at issue, which show under what legal head the 
causa falls ; and also includes Aristotle’s irpodeaK, the state- 
ment of the points that you are about to prove : narratio 
being a narrative of the circumstances which are required 
to be known about the case. Lastly Quintilian iv. Procem. 
§ 6, adopts the same division. 

This current distribution of the parts of the speech, which 
as I have said, was first made by Isocrates, is reviewed and 
criticised by Aristotle, together with some of the schemes of 
the earlier sophistical school of rhetoricians, such as Theo- 
dorus, Licymnius, and others. 

First he observes that there are in reality only two parts 


> In tli« Rhet ad Alex, there ii a 
nhttantial agreement with Aiiatotle 
in the deaoription of the ordinal^ and 
proper ccmtenta of theee four divi- 


■ioDf. frfXover ia there aleo called 
TakiWoryla, aa a re-ennmeration or 
recapitulation of the preceding argu- 
ments. 
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of the speech, both of which as well as their distinction from 
one another, are natural and necessary. The object of a 
speech is to prove something ; now you can’t prove without 
stating what you mean to prove, nor state without proving 
your statements — at least the latter would be so idle and 
absurd that it may be called impossible ' : therefore the 
two indispensable parts of every speech are Trp66ea-K, pro- 
positio, setting forth a statement of what you are going to 
prove, and 7r4rr«? arguments in its support ; just as in dia- 
lectics you have problem* or statement of the question, and 
demonstration. The substitution of the term irpoOeffK, pro- 
positio, for the ordinary technical term Zirffr]<Ti<i, narratio, 
is well explained by Quintilian, ill. 9. 5. iirrfqvi^ according 
to the usual definition and conception of its meaning is, 
in the words of Cic. de Inv. x. 19. 27, (comp, auct ad Heren. I. 
3. 4), gestarum rerum aut ut gestarum expositio : that is to 
say, a statement in detail or narrative recital of all the pre- 
ceding circumstances which are necessary to the full under- 
standing of the case, including sometimes the statement of 
the case itself ; and is distinct from the other parts of the 
speech, occupying a definite place in it. Now irpoOtaK, the 
setting forth of what you are about to prove, which may 
occur any where, and state any thing, stands to as 

above defined in the relation of genus to species, and is 
therefore to be preferred ; and again, Bnjyr]<Ti<: in the narrower 
sense is not universally applicable to all kinds of speeches, 
hkc (narratione) non semper, ilia {irpcOtirK) semper et ubique 
credit opus esse (Aristoteles). Accordingly Aristotle criticises 
the received division of the parts of the speech as absuird. 


‘ d^i^ror, the 'ImpoMibiHiy* doee 
Dot ariee from the nature of thiugi» 
but U only true in reepect of the etaud* 
ard of Bhetoric. In a speech which 
is in aoy sense what it ought to be, to 
state a case without arguing it, or to 
argue without staUog it, may be call* 
ed impossible. 


* vp 6 ^rffAa is properly an altema* 
tive statement of a thesis or question 
to be argued. dcaXtrrur^ 

(Top. A. II. 104. b. I.), qood in dis- 
pntando questions bipaitita effsrri so- 
lebat, ex. gr. voluptas estne expetsoda 
annon? mundus estne etemus anoont 
TrendeL El. Log. | 4s. p. 118. 
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The forensic kind of rhetoric is the only one which necessa- 
rily requires a regular in the sense usually given to 

it ; strictly speaking, for this general assertion is afterwards 
qualified, (a 16 ;) in the two other kinds it has no place'. The 
sort of hiTfYf]VK that is admissible in the iiriSeucrtKoii yh>o<! 
is described & 16. § 1; and again with regard to the third, 
it is true that a regular Sofyijcrtv may sometimes be found in 
a deliberative speech — as in the great public speeches of 
Demosthenes and iEschines — but this is only an accident, not 
of the essence of this kind of rhetoric. The time of the 
fiTTfopiKov yh/ov is the future (l. 3. 2) ; and a ‘narrative’ refers 
not to the future, but to the past. If it is introduced at all, 
it is as a review of past transactions, to call the facts to the 
memory of the assembly, and enable them to judge better of 
the future course of policy which the orator is enforcing. IIL 
16. 11. The same argument — of want of universality of 
application — will apply to two other divisions commonly 
assigned to the speech by writers on rhetoric*. How can 
rd irpixt dvriSt/cot>, refutatio adversarii, belong to an epideictic 
or deliberative speech, when in these two branches there 
ie no adversary, properly speaking, except perhaps in the 
latter by accident (as for example in Demosth. de Fals& 
Legatione) ? The object of an epideixis is to praise or blame 
some one ; and of a deliberative speech to persuade to or dis- 
suade from some course of action, and nothing more. And 
again, if the tVtXoyo; be understood, as it usually is, to 
mean ‘a summary review,’ avcuce^'KaiaxTK, ‘of the proofs’ 
previously brought forward, this cannot apply at any rate to 
all speeches ; for some may not even attempt demonstration, 


* All that Ariatotle can be nnder- 
■tood to mean here ia, that narratio, 
aa defined by the Rbetoriciima of bia 
day, and the other diviaiona subae- 
queutly mentioned, are ntctuary only 
in the iiaaorucir yhat. They may 
occur in the othera in one form or 


other, but are not indiapenaable, or of 
the esaenee of them ; only aooidenta. 

* Quint. IIL 9. 5. diiapprovea of 
the rejection of refutatio aa a diriaion 
of the apeech. 

' i friXoyor rur drojaurruur, may 
alao mean ; an irOtayos, aa it ia uanally 
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This long explanation of a very few words in the original, 
which is so briefly expressed as to be unintelligible without it, 
has only brought us to the middle of § 3. The section pro- 
ceeds Again other divisions of the speech which have 

been assigned, as irpooifiiov, dvrnrapafioXij, comparison of 
opposing views and arguments; and eVovoSov, review, dvaxe- 
(pakaitoertv (a subdivision of eirCKoyo^, sometimes identifled 
with it, because it is its prominent feature,) are equally open 
to criticism. These can only appear in a deliberative speech 
when there is a dispute and an opponent. The object of 
the procemium is to conciliate the audience and invite their 
attention, and briefly describe the subject of the speech. 
In recommending this or that measure to the assembly, un- 
less there is an adversary who has poisoned the hearers’ 
minds against it and its author, or some special reason, there 
is no occasion for this: and also, the audience is usually well 
acquainted with the subject. See further on this, c. 14 § 11. 


defined, nnd with ita uaunl contents— 
which are detiuled in c. 19. § 1.— can- 
not be need in argumentatiTe, or de- 
monstrative, speeches. Supposing a 
speech to be occupied with proof alone, 
the ordinary drfiniUon and the ordi- 
nary character of the IwlXofot would 
not represent it: rwr iroStisrucOv, 
neut., or with XAyur und., may very 
well stand for ‘arguments’ or ‘proofs’ 
in general. I doubt if Aristotle would 
use iwoSeioinu and ita derivativss in 
any other sense. Yictorius however, 
followed by Miyoragius and Schrader, 
uuderstand it of the friSeumstv yirtt. 
The former cites very appositely to 
bis view, Isocr. Panatb. p. 188. c., 
where Isocrates in concluding his ora- 
tion says, “ I think now I have said 
enough : for the review or recapitula- 
tion in detail of all the topics that 
have been touched upon is unsuitable 
to speeches of this kind.” But 1 don't 


see, in spite of Isocrates, why a sum- 
mary of topics previously treated 
should not conclude a panegyric as 
well as any other kind of speech : nor 
do I think it possible that Aristotle 
would have employed the one word 
for the other, especially as a technical 
term— unless indeed it were a techni- 
cality adopted from some preceding 
writers, of which there is no evidence 
whatever. Viet, says that Isocrates 
uses dToScisnivu in the sense of fri- 
{tucnSvai more than once in the Panath. 
speech. I can’t Sod it except in its 
ordinary signification, either there or 
in the Lexicons. Probably in the ed. 
he used iwoitucrirai was interchanged 
by mistake with iriStuo’ieai, the dis- 
tinction not being rso^nised. In Pa- 
neg. I |8, f w t fieumSsnt is used in 
very much the same signification as 
the other. { 6 s- 
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Comparison of argument, and review, can only be required 
when there is an opposition. In fact by the same rule, accu- 
sation and defence (which are the matter of the forensic 
branch,) may be said to form a necessary part of the delibera- 
tion : for they are equally necessary when there is an adver- 
sary : they do not belong to this kind of speech, quft delibe- 
rative’; but only, if ever, as an accident The argument is 
a reductio ad absuixlum. If the former then this; but this is 
manifestly absurd. Further, the ^tXoyo?’ is not essential 
even to the forensic speech — where however it is most re- 
quired — [and a fortiori, not to the two other kinds;] as when 
the case and the speech are short, and the facts easily re- 
membered. For the very object and essence of tbe eTrtXoyo? 
being to enumerate in brief the preceding topics and argu- 
ments, for the purpose of assisting the memory, (which is ex- 
pressed by a<paipeiadcu too ft.^Kow) it is plain that when the 
arguments are already briefly expressed, and the whole case 
easily remembered, there can be no occasion for it*. The 
only necessary parts of the speech therefore are irpoOea-K and 
irurrK. § 3. These are proper to and characteristic of all. 
If we are to add any, let there be at the utmost the four 
above named. Refutatio is not a true division for it belongs 
to irnTTetv; and so does avTiirapa^oXij, the contrast of your 
own views and arguments with those of the adversary, by 
way of reply. You first give your own arguments in support 
of your case, confirmatio; then answer those of the adversary, 
refutatio; and then contrast the two dtnivapa^oXi^; which is, 
as Aristotle says, nothing more than an amplification, a set- 
ting in the most favourable light, of our own, and belongs 
therefore to iriareK. For either of these proves something: 
not so however irpooi/uov (which we allow): nor iviKoyK, 
which merely recalls them to memory. § 4. If such as these. 


' ReadiDg J, for oi/^/SovXi). 

* Read with Viet. Maj. Schrader, 
dXX* 6 /wtXoyot in 
' Thia ia Viet. Miyor. and I believe 


Schrader’s (whose words are by no 
means clear) interpretation of these 
obscure words, and I think must be 
right. 
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refutatio and dintirapcifioK^, be admitted as distinct parts, 
the divisions may be multiplied ad infinitum; and we might 
as well adopt such as those which were introduced by Theo- 
dorus and his school, and irpoSn^o-tv, e\ey)(p<i 

and hre((Keyxp^'‘ "^he fact is, that names of things (generic 
names) ought to denote a distinct kind, marked by a precise 
and definite difference* from all other things, and new words 
should not be introduced unless they do so: (and this, 
he implies, Theodorus' terms fail to do). Otherwise you 
have empty and meaningless and mere poetical terms, like 
those which Licymnius introduced into his Rhetoric; hrov- 
pa><Tt<!, d-7roTrXain}<rt<i, and o^ot. On the import of these terms 
see Camb. Journ. of Phil. No. ix. p. 250. 

Ch. 14. Having discussed generally in the preceding 
chapter the divisions of the speech, and shown that the true 
number of them does not exceed four, he now proceeds to 
describe and illustrate these, and to suggest rules for their 
practical application. All four are treated with reference to 
the three kinds of rhetoric, the debberative, judicial, and de- 
monstrative or panegyrical. This occupies the remainder of 
the book. And first of the irpooipiov. The prooemium* may 
be stated in general terms to be the beginning of the speech, 
to which it bears the same relation as the prologue to a 
tragedy, or the prelude to a piece of music : for all these are 
openings, and pave the way as it were for what is to follow. 
But here we must point out a difference between the opening 
as applied to cpideictic speeches and to the other two kinds 
of rhetoric. In the former namely the connexion between 
the opening and the body of the speech is allowed to be 
much less close than in the other two*. For here, as there is 


' S«e PUto, Ph«dr. 167. A. PUto 
gives instead of the two first, v-(Vrfa>aif 
and invlortacii. Were they all four 
in Theodorus* treatise 1 or is this one 
of the not unusual slips of memory on 
Aristotle's part in quoting? 

* On Viet, quotes Etb. N. 


Xlfp i.hfih...BkKut¥ doicfr, 6 d^...odx 
^wtl ydp dia^p€i (since there is a real 
difference), Aro^ fA(or. 

* On the ordinary contents of the 
rpeoZ/uor, see Isocr. Paneg. § 13. 

^ On the Epideiotic procemium, (af- 
ter Aristotle,) Quint, ill. 8. 8, 9. 

22 
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no real interest at stake, the author is allowed a much 
greater liberty in his choice of topics for amusing an audi- 
ence; a licence which would be intolerable in a case for in- 
stance of life and death, or in the suggestion of a course of 
action which may involve the safety or ruin of a state. Here 
the audience are too eager to come to the point to admit of 
any trifling with their anxiety. The exordium accordingly 
of the epideictic branch of rhetoric is rather to be compared 
to the TTpoaiiXiov in the two analogous cases suggested. For a 
flute player in contending for the prize opens his performance 
with a flourish, by which he thinks he can display his powers 
and his instrument to their best advantage, and secure the 
favourable attention of the judges, which has usually no con- 
nexion whatsoever with that which is to follow, but gradually 
works round until it connects itself with the epioa-i/jov, the 
real commencement of his theme. The ivhocifiov' thus seems 
to stand between the irpoavKiov and the piece itself, to the 
latter of which it serves as an introduction (inter prolusionem 
et verum cantum. Vict.j. It appears to be one or more notes 
struck, or a bar played, to mark the character of the piece, as 
the time or the key or perhaps the mode, or w»/iov, ‘ tune, air,’ 
—one or all ; and corresponds in its use and application pretty 
nearly to the key note. An example of this common prac- 
tice of the \oyoypdtf>oi is cited from the opening of Isocrates’ 
Helen. There is the further advantage in this, even if the 
orator pass into quite a different region or climate, (the meta- 
phor, iicToiriffri, is from migratory birds,) that it gives variety 
to a kind of speaking which is apt to fall into monotony. § 1. 
The introductions in this branch of rhetoric are derived from 
praise and blame ; illustrated from Isocrates and Gorgias § 2. 
Another topic for epideictic exordia is advice. § 3. A third 
may be derived from topics which properly belong to forensic 


^ KpoZcfLOy or Bos. 

ElUpf. I. ▼. It is used by Aristotle, 
Pol. Till. 5. t, Apparently in the ssnse 
either of an ‘introduction* m here ; or 


*A guide,* to be followed, metspbori* 
cally. By Plutarch in two passages, 
quoted by Sebafer ap. Bos, for *a 
signal,* or 'incentive.* 
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introductions; to entreat, namely, the indulgence of the au- 
dience if the subject of the speech happen to be incredible or 
difficult, (or harsh, unpleasant, Viet, and Maj. ardua,) or 
trite and stale ; as Choerilus does in his poem. Hence it ap- 
pears that the irpooinia in this branch are to be derived from 
hraivci and ^Iroyov, TrpoTpoirr} and d-zrorpoinj, and appeals to the 
feelings of the audience; and may be either closely connected 
with, or foreign to, the main subject of the speech. § 4. 

The prooemium in forensic speeches is analogous to the 
prologue of a tragedy or the introduction of an epic {>oem : 
the epideictic bear more resemblance to the dvafioXai of the 
dithyramb, (c. 9 § 1.) § 5. In plays and epic poems it gives 
as it were a specimen, sample, or indication, of the subject; 
and so relieves the minds of the audience from the suspense 
and uncertainty which attend everything undefined, and 
keep the mind wandering in doubt and anxiety: whereas 
the poet by putting the opening into the hand, as it were, of 
the listener, gives him a ‘ clue’ to the subject, and enables him 
to follow it with ease and interest. He then quotes the 
opening lines of the Iliad, Odyssey, and Choerilus’ ' Persian 
Wars,’ (according to Wolf s conj. approved by Vater, Buhle, 
Nake, Qaisford). Similarly the tragic poets explain the 
subjects of their plays; if not immediately at the opening, as 
Euripides, at any rate in a subsequent ‘introduction*’, as 
Sophocles in the “ CEdipus on the throne and so with 
Comedy. This then is the most necessary, and the peculiar 
and proper function of the proceniium, to explain the object 
and intention of the work; and therefore if the subject is 
short and plain none is required. § 6. All the other appli- 


^ The comm, object to 
here because the verae quoted is io 
the midtlW ol the play. But it seems 
that Aristotle has here used 
in a more comprehensiTe sense than 
that which it ordinarily bears, fur 
‘an introduction* io general, by which 
something that follows is better un> 


derstood: and that it bears much the 
same relation to the ordinary significa* 
tion of as rp6dc^it does to 

in 0. 15. 

The same term is applied by impli- 
cation to speeches in the middle of 
a play, in i 10. 

22—2 
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cations of this prologue of tlie speech are so many remedies 
for the various defects of the audience ; as inattention, un- 
favourable disposition &c. ; and are common to all the three 
branches. They are derived from the speaker himself, from 
the audience, the subject, and the adversary. From the first 
and fourth arise the topics of raising and allaying prejudice 
and ill-feeling; only with this difference. The defendant 
must begin with the charges brought against him or the 
insinuations of his enemies, and clear them away, do away 
with nil unfavourable impressions against him, before he 
proceeds to introduce himself to the audience's favourable 
consideration; (so Viet. Maj.); and so in bis case these topics 
belong to the procemium ; but the accuser must reserve all 
that tends to raise a prejudice against the accused for the 
hriKoyov, in order that his insinuations may dwell in the 
minds of the audience, and leave their sting. To the second 
head, rd Trpdv rev dtepoar^v', are referred all the topics and 
artifices which serve to conciliate the audience to yourself, 
and provoke their indignation against the adversary; or 
again when it is required — for this is not always the case — to 
make them attentive, or the reverse when our case is a bad 
one; or if we wish to slur over any important point which 
is not in our favour; and this is why orators when they feel 
themselves upon unsafe ground often try to raise a laugh, 
under cover of which they glide over the dangerous topic*. 
In fact anything or everything, meaning all that has been 


> The three reqaiiitea id the diepo- 
•itioD of the Audience according to the 
later writere on the nubject are that 
they should be, beoevoli, dociles, at- 
tentL Cic. de lov. T. 15. 10; and fre- 
quentlj elsewhere. Aristotle includes 
the two Utter under the one bead of 
wp^ttcTiKol : and in fact if a man is 
inclined to attend, he shows already 
that be is desirous of learning. The 
two are closely connected, ^c. de Inr. 
I. 16. S3, 


* This is the object of the former 
half of Gorgias* maxim, c. 18. 7. The 
propriety of Aristotle's qualification, 
fWor«, is contested by Quintilian, who 
has some Tery sound remarks upon it, 
IV. I. 37, 38. Gaisf. quotes very ap- 
positely, Arist. Vesp. 564. 

02 8^ \4yovfftp fAi^ovt of 8* 

Alfftifvov Tt ‘ycXeZor* 
of W Ir' yeXeUw, jrsf 

0vfi6p KaTa$wfiai. 
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(leticribed au appropriate to the irpooifuov, (so Viet Maj.) may 
be applied at the orator's pleasure, if he only treats his 
topics with thatwiew, to make the audience ‘dociles,’ i.e. 
ready to receive the information which he is prepared to 
communicate; which is much the same as being inclined to 
listen to him, irpoa-eicTiKoi; and there is another thing which 
is of great importance for securing this object, viz. that the 
speaker should infuse into his speech, i.e. set his own 
character and intentions in the most favourable light, make 
himself appear a worthy and respectable person; because 
people are always more inclined to attend to those whose 
characters they esteem. The subjects which most attract 
the attention of an audience are things of magnitude, mo- 
mentous and important; things in which they are themselves 
concerned, where their own interests are involved'; things 
surprising and incredible; and things agreeable: and there- 
fore the speaker should try to make it appear that the sub- 
ject of his speech is one or other of the foregoing. If you 
want to make them inattentive, the opposites, trifling, 
painful, matters in which they have no personal interest are 
appropriate. § 7. However we ought to be aware that all 
this is beside the real point, does not belong to the art of 
rhetoric when properly defined and understood; and the 
necessity of it proceeds merely from the defects of the 
audience ; for if they were what they ought to be, there would 
be no need of an introduction, except just to state in a 
summary way what the speech is to be about, that it may be 
as it were a body with a head’. § 8. At the same time it 


^ These (3ta of ArUtotIa are ax* 
prawed by Cic. Orat. Part c. 8 . Con* 
juneta cum ipaia apud quoa agetur, 
Tha two others which attract atten- 
tion are thara given as *magiia at 
naceasaria.* The same author, de lov. 
L i 6 . S 3 , olaasas them undar four 
heads; magna, nova, incradibilia, and 
things raiating to illustrious man, the 


immortal gods, and important stata 
iotarests. Tha author of tha Rhat ad 
AL c. 30 . 3 . enumeratas many more. 

* (Jerep M. Ed- 

mond About somewhere says, in 
apologising for a preface, which ha 
considers himself obliged to prefix to 
one of his works, that a book without 
a preface is like a man going out into 
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may be remarked that this topic is common to all the parts 
of the speech, and in fact more necessary everywhere than in 
the opening; for people’s attention is much more likely to 
flag in the middle or at the end of the speech. Therefore 
orators have recourse to various artifices for giving a fillip 
to the drowsy audience; which Prodicus called, ‘ slipping in a 
taste of the "fifty-drachm";’ i. e. his principal and most in- 
teresting lecture. § 9. All these topics for making prooemia, 
with the exception of the brief summary, which are beside the 
real subject, are plainly addressed to the hearer not merely 
as a hearer', as one who merely wants to be put in possession 
of the real facts of the case and nothing more, but as a man 
subject to the prejudices and defects above mentioned. This 
is clear from the fact that all speakers, involuntarily as it 
were, invariably employ the introduction in instilling preju- 
dices into the minds of the audience against their adversary, 
or endeavouring to remove unfavourable suspicions which exist 
against themselves: showing thereby what their opinion of 
the character of the audience really is; that is, that they 
are not unbiased and what they ought to be. This is exem- 
plified by reference to Soph. Ant. 223, and Iph. T. 1162. And 
so the prooemia are most useful to those who have, or fancy 
they have, a bad case; for it is to their advantage to dwell 
upon anything rather than the case itself. Similarly and 
for the same reason slaves when charged writh a fault and 
excusing themselves to their masters never answer his ques- 


the street without hU hat. The open- 
ing of Gorgias' speech quoted at the 
end of the chapter produces exactly 
that effect. A insn in the street is 
just as much a man without, as with, 
his hat: but custom and convention 
have made a hat to be regarded as 
part of a man, or at any rate of a 
gentleman, under those circumstances ; 
and the absence of it gives him an air 
of incompleteDess, and want of finish. 


like a body without a head. See the 
definition of Eth. Nic. vi. 7. 3. 

and Stallbaum's note on Plat. Gorg. 
505- D. 

^ So the jurymen in our CourU are 
instructed by the Judge to dismiss 
from thfir minds all that they may 
have beard out of Court and to attend 
only to the evidence of the witnesses 
which is then and there given. This 
is to make them depoardf ^ dxpoardt. 
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tions directly, and to the point, but always dwell upon inci- 
dental or concomitant circumstances (circumstantia, tokiikX^), 
and in eflfect employ what is equivalent to a irpooifuov. § 10. 
The topics for securing €vvoia, benevolentia, have been already 
treated; in Bk. II. c. 4, on and c. 8, on IXeoc ; and the 

other TToOf} with them in the second book. and eXeo? 

are both referred to in the well-known line of Homer, Od. rf. 
327 ; and these are the two that should be aimed at. 

In the epideictic prooemia', the listener must be led to 
suppose that ho is a participator in the eulogy, either per- 
sonally, or by his family, and race, or his habits and pursuits, 
or some how or other. This is implied in the saying of 
Socrates (Plato) in the funeral oration, (Menexenus 235. D. 
quoted already I. 9. 30;) that it is easy enough to panegyrise 
Athenians in Athens ; where every one feels himself in- 
cluded in the panegyric : the diflBculty is to do so with effect 
at Sparta, amongst rivals or enemies. The topics of the 
deliberative procemium are to be drawn from the same 
sources as the dicastic ; but they are naturally most rare in 
this kind : for the subject is in these cases one with which 
the audience is acquainted ; i. e. sufficiently acquainted to 
dispense with the preparatory summary of it ; and the only 
necessity for using one arises from those defects of the audi- 
ence above described, or from some other accident, as the 
opposition of an adversary. It is introduced either on ac- 
count of the speaker himself, or of his opponents, or of the 
subject itself, if the audience make either too much or too 
little of it. Its topics accordingly fall under Siaf3a\Xeiv and 
oTroXuefftfat, the exciting or allaying of prejudice; and av^- 
<Tt^ and amplification and detraction, diminution, 

disparagement. Or lastly it may be used merely as an orna- 
ment ; for without it the speech has an off-hand, careless, 

‘ Vator defends the introduction of has been said about keeping up tbe 
thil obflervatioQ here, consUtent attentiuD of the Audience refers e<(UAl« 
with the order of the topics of the \y to the three kinds of rhetoric, 
chftpter, on the ground that all that 
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slovenly air, (‘hatless’, see note 2, on p. 341) like Gorgias’ 
abrupt opening, ’HXt? ttoX^s evSalfiwv. 

Ch. 15. We have seen that the ordinary contents of the 
irpooifiiop may be reduced to two beads, each including two 
opposites'. The two last aC^eiv and fieiovv are not peculiar 
to this and have been before examined (see the analysis of II. 
19). It remains in continuation of the subject of tbe pre- 
ceding chapter to analyse the remaining pair, and to classify 
the sources from which they may be derived. BuifidWetv is 
‘ to set at variance’, ‘ to make hostile' ; and so to inspire ill- 
will, insinuate suspicions, or prejudice a person against ano- 
ther. It applies as a technical term to all insinuations and 
accusations by which one of the parties in a case endeavours 
to raise a prejudice against the other, which are to be reflect- 
ed upon, but do not include, the main charge or point at issue. 
See III. 15. 9. and compare the example, § 3. d7ro\vt<r0(u 
is to clear oneself of such insinuated charges, to remove evil 
suspicions. Aristotle begins with this, because, as he told us 
before, it is more appropriate to the exordium, as the opposite 
is to the peroration (so Viet. Maj.). The first topic for 
effecting this is general ; any of the methods’ by which we 
encounter and do away with suspicions or prejudices con- 
ceived against us may be employed in rebutting the charges 
and insinuations of an adversary ; whether they are spoken 
or not makes no difference, § 1. Another is to plead the 
‘ issues' or points in controversy, either by denying the fact ; 
or admitting that, and asserting that the alleged act was not 
injurious (ab utili. V.), or at any rate not to the complainant 
[rourp; this is Victorius’ reading for v. 1. tovto , contested by 
Spald. on Quint, ill. 6. 60. as I think without sufScient 
reason.] or that the injury was not so great as stated ; or that 
it was no wrong, or a slight one (ab sequo) ; or not dishonour- 
able, or of no importance at all (ab honesto). Or to strike a 
balance, ‘ to compensate’ one quality of an action by another 

^ With tbiB chapter, compare the A. o. 30. 
treatment of the eame eubject in Rhet. * Schrader mentions some of them. 
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as a set off (so Viet, and Muj. and Schrader, avTixaraXXar- 
Ttfffftu', compensare); in estimating an unjust act or wrong 
inflicted to ‘ compensate’, it may be, the injury done by the 
honourable nature, the nobility or splendour of it ; or the pain 
inflicted by the profit ensuing, and so on, § 2. A third, 
to show that the crime imputed was a mistake, or a piece of 
ill luck which could not be avoided', or done by com- 
pulsion (which relieves the agent from all responsibility) ; or 
again to substitute a different cause or motive to that alleged 
by the accuser; the injury that ensued was not intentional 
but accidental § 3. A fourth line of argument may be 
adopted when the accuser is himself involved in the charge 
either now or formerly, or any of his near relatives or inti- 
mates : this includes recrimination, § 4. Again if others are 
involved who are universally acknowledged not to be liable 
to such a charge. [In the example some change of the 
received text seems necessary. Vict.’s, Maj.’s, and Schrader’s, 
translations seem to be none of them appropriate'. Ricco- 
boni and Bekker suggest ei Sri tcaffdpiov ; which, 

comparing, ii. 4. 15. and 24. 7, seems very probable.] You 


^ d*TuaraXXirr«r^ai is interpreted 
bj L. and Sc. Lex. “to exchange or 
substitute one thing for another*'; as 
here a different name. This explana* 
tion seems unsuitable here ; because 
the other name is not substituted, 
but only added; it applies better to 
the same word in $ 3. 

* d3tx/o, d/4d/>n)/ta, dri^ 

distinguished, £th. N. v. 10. 
comp. Khet. Al. 5. 9. 

’ o2or c/ sadopdr s.r.X. neither Vic* 
tor.'s nor Major. *s interpretation of 
this can be right In the former the 
example does not i^ree with the rdrot ; 
and the second does not express the 
Greek, nor hang together In its sereral 
parts. Schrader also translates bfutKo- 
7oCei, advtnarii fatentur, (it would be 


tinfpdaYt if this were the meaning; 
the opponent is always spoken of 
as *one') and Kad. *soel«ris pums.* 
Neither, I think, can Vater's expla- 
nation stand. His Interpretation is, 
(read sa^dptot) ' If bemuse the adulter- 
er is a neat dresser,* meaning, *if a 
charge of adultery against a certain 
individual is made to rest upon his 
care of his personal appearance, then 
so and so and so and so, against whom 
there is no suspicion, must be equally 
open to it, or included in it. But the 
latter are certainly nof guilty: and 
therefore you may argue that the 
charge against the former is false*. 
But the Grtek words as they stand 
will not bear this sense. 
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have been charged with profligacy because you are a smart 
dresser, and take care of your person : you appeal to other 
well-known characters ; if a man must be a rake because he 
is a dandy then so and so must be, for they dress as well as I 
do : but every body knows that their characters are above 
suspicion. [Either reject the article, or read ei Srt o Ko8i- 
pw § 5. Ag^in, if your accuser or any one else has 

ever charged others with the same crimes that he is now alleg- 
ing against you ; or if without a direct accusation the same 
persons were ever suspected of such crimes, who have been 
shown to be entirely innocent ; you may derive from this an 
argument in your favour : you infer by analogy that a mis- 
take in the present case is equally possible; § 6. Or again 
you may have recourse to recrimination, and retort upon the 
adversary in order to shake his credit with the audience. If 
the accuser himself is entitled to no credit, neither are his 
allegations; § 7. Again, the case may have been already 
decided elsewhere : as Euripides in the ‘exchange* case' re- 
plied to Hygiffiuon* — when he charged him with impiety on 
the ground of the famous line of the Hippolytus, v. 612 ; as- 
serting that it was a downright recommendation of peijury — 
that he had no right to bring that forward in a court of law ; 
the point had been already decided by the judges in the 
Dionysiac contest ; where if any where the case ought to bo 
tried ; § 8. Again, you may inveigh against calumny and 
malicious insinuations in general, and show how mischievous 
they are, and how they raise extraneous points, and divert 
the attention from the facts of the case, the real point at 
issue*. This is well illustrated by Isocrates, jrepl airnh. § 18. 
Comp. Bhet. A. 30. 12. The topic from signs and tokens 


* Saupp«, Or. Att. Fragm. ra. Ji6. 

• Valck. on Hippol. v. 6ii. p. 132, 
■uggMta the correction 'TytalutTon, 
M more agreeable to the analogy of 
Greek proper names. The name is 
right; see Uarpocration, 71. 11. 96. 3. 
Bekk. 


* The words Sri riffreikt toTi 
Tpayfxoffuf are omitted hy Viet Maj. 
and Schrader. No notice of the 
omission it taken in Bekk.'s ed. and 
it seems to be accidental. Maj. and 
Schr. having probably followed Viet 'a 
text 
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is common to both accuser and apologist. It is illustrated 
by an obscure reference to Sophocles’ Teucer. According to 
what we gather from Aristotle’s text, Ulysses seems to 
have brought a charge against Teucer of practising with 
the enemy, (of being on too good terms with them, or playing 
into their hands): in support of which he uses as a ‘sign’, 
which gives probability to the allegation, that Teucer is a 
near connexion of Priam, for Hesione his mother was Priam’s 
sister : Teucer replies by a similar argument, that even his 
father Telamon, the husband of Hesione, was Priam’s enemy, 
and that he was at least as likely to be so too; the one 
‘ sign ’ was worth just as much in the way of evidence as the 
other ; and also produces this further indication of his dispo- 
sition towards the enemy, that when the spies were sent into 
the city he did not betray them to Priam', § 9. Another, to be 
employed by the accuser, is to disguise your evil intention by 
dwelling at great length upon some trifling and unimportant 
topic of commendation, and then, under cover of this, to in- 
troduce in concise and pregnant terms a censure of something 
in the adversary’s conduct which is of real importance* ; or 
after a preliminary enumeration of a number of virtues and 
advantages in the opponent which have nothing to do with 
the matter in hand, to insinuate a fault which has a direct 
bearing on the question at issue*. Such tricks as these are 


> Wagner, Fragm. Sopb. p. 388., 
givM a different turn to the etory and 
the aig:iuneot; bat allowi that we are 
ignorant of the plot of the dramab 
HU Teraion does fiof agree ao well 
with ArUtotleU words. 

* Victor reads and connects 
iwatp. tuKpbtf fiaxpUt ita Titu* 

perare ut pusillam rein magno verbo* 
ram ambilu, magnam paucis, laudes. 
Bat this is not to insinoate censure, 
but merely to withhold or obscure 
praise. 


Maj. interprets, si pauUum laudet 
at gravius yituperet, et si quod mag* 
num atque egi^pum est breriter at* 
tingat: to which the same objection 
applies. 

* Ao excellent example of the use 
of tbU topic U supplied by Viotorius 
from Cicero, pro Flacoo. Verum ta« 
men hoc dico de toto graere Grwoo* 
rum: tribuo illia litteras; do multa* 
rum artium discipUnam; non adimo 
sermoma leporem, ingeniosum acumen, 
dioendi eopiam; denique etiam aqua 
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at the same time most artful and most unfair ; for they con- 
vert what is good into an instrument of mischief by mixing 
them with what is bad. Another topic common to accuser 
and excuser is, since the same act may always be attributed 
to different motives, for the former always to put the worse 
construction upon the intention which prompted the act, the 
latter to interpret it in the most favourable sense. This b 
illustrated by the different motives which may be assigned 
for Diomede’s choice of Ulysses to accompany him in hb 
nocturnal exploring expedition. IL K. 242. sq. and Theo- 
dectes, Ajax. 

Ch. 16. We next come to St^yrja-K narratio, the second 
division of the speech. In the epideictic branch of Rhet. the 
facts of the narrative should not, as a rule, be given altoge- 
ther, and in a regular string or series one after another. 
The b a relation or description of the facts and 

actions upon which the panegyric — to take a single instance 
— is founded. From these the encomium is to be drawn by 
argument and inference ; we have to show that the fact is as 
we state it, if it appear incredible; or that it has the chaiacter, 
or magnitude and importance, that we assign to it. (Hence 
the facta which are already provided for us without any trouble 
or skill of our own are, like the are^voi Tr/oretv, (l. 15,) are)(ya, 
out of the province of art ; the proofs and inferences, which 
we supply ourselves, are evre^voi, ix ri)(yr}<i, belong to 
the art of Rhetoric). Now if we recite all the facts together 
in a string, and then proceed to draw our inferences from 
them, this would lead to great confusion in the mind of the 
hearer, and render the topics very diflScult to remember. 
We must therefore distribute them over the speech, introduc- 
ing the actions severally by way of irpodeaift, (see above, a 13) 
and then put upon each of them as it occurs the required 
construction : as, such and such actions show that our hero 

sibi alift mimunt non repugno: ietti* rei qoA git vit, qiUB auctoritM, quod 
moniorum relUgiooem et fidem nun- poodug, ignorant, 
quaxn igta natio coluit ; totiugque bujug 
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was just ; such and such that he was wise or brave and so 
on. The other method is puzzling and wants plainness and 
simplicity. §§ 1. 2. Actions that are well known we have 
merely to allude to, so as to remind the audience of them ; 
in such cases most p>eople do not require a regular 
description in detail, [not, ‘most men’s actions’, which is 
false]. For instance every body is already acquainted with 
the actions of Achilles; and therefore if he be the object 
of the panegyric, all that is required is to enlarge upon them. 
If it be Critias on the contrary, who is not so well known, 
the description is necessary. § 3. Here something has been 
lost, and its place supplied in many of the MSS. and early 
editions by a long paragraph hom i. 9. 33 — 38 ; which, to 
say nothing of the repetition, is entirely unsuitable here. 
That something has fallen out appears from the sudden 
change, without a word of explanation, from the epideictic to 
the dicastic branch which is treated in the following sections ; 
and also from the abrupt conclusion of the former, and equally 
abrupt commencenr.ent of the latter, subject. The words uvv 
which have no reference to any thing preceding suggest 
the same conclusion. 

In the current rhetorical treatises' — this is aimed at 
Isocrates* — there is an absurd rule that the narrative must 
be rapid. In the first place there is no more reason why the 
narrative should be rapid than any other part of the speech : 
and secondly the principle is false ; the narrative must be not 
necessarily rapid and brief, but accommodated to the subject 
and occasion : the true rule is that it should be of mean or 
moderate length, (/irrpuav,) neither too long nor too short for 
the occasion : that is, enough to put the judges clearly in 
possession of the case; or to establish either the fact, or the 
injury, or the wrong, according to what the issue or ‘status’ 
may be; or to produce the impression of the magnitude and 

’ See Rhet. A. 7. 3 end 31. 4. end rix^, Ben*eler*i laoontee (Teub* 
the notes on the Utter ptswge. ner). It. 176. 

* See the 3rd ftngment of Isooratei’ 
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importance of the facts which you desire to convey’ : or the 
opposites of these, if the other party is pleading. § 4 . You 
may slip into the narrative any thing that tells favourably 
upon your own character, or unfavourably upon your adver- 
sary’s; or any thing that is agreeable to the audience*. § 5 . 
The accused or defendant will not require so long a 841)77^4? 
as the other party, because the case has been already stated 
by the plaintiff; and all that the other has to do is to supply 
omissions, designed or undesigned, and correct errors and false 
statements. The issues he has to raise, the status, constitu- 
tiones causse, are, first the fact; secondly if he admits that, he 
may plead that it did no harm ; thirdly allowing that likewise, 
that it was not wrong or illegal ; or fourthly that it was not 
so bad as the accuser tried to make out. It follows therefore 
that he should not dwell and waste time upon any thing ad- 
mitted, unless it happen to make for the point which he 
wishes to establish ; because, to take an example, if the issue 
is made to turn upon the justice or injustice of the act, the 
fact being admitted, it may be necessary to go into the details 
of the latter in order to throw light upon the former. § 6. 
Similarly in relating events, he should refer to them, for the 
sake of brevity, as past and gone ; unless they should be of 
such a nature that the vivid presentation of them as actu- 
ally occurring (npo ofi/jutruv nroieh/, see note on c. 11,) admits 
of their being applied to awakening the compassion or arous- 
ing the indignation of the hearers. As a specimen of this 
mode of narration may be cited the ‘ story of Alcinous’, in 
the Odyssey, IX — XII. This was one of the divisions of the 
work, and known under the above name; probably recited 


^ 4 njXuaCra tXIxa / 3 oA«i. I haT« 
rendered it in the text *a if it were, 
i) 6ea vwi)eu rd wpiyfura tijX. iJX. /J. 
Victorina oonnecte it cloaely with the 
preceding, and renderi it, (perhapa 
better, for with tbia interpretation 
there ia no change of nuiader from 
w/tiyita to wpiyfiaTa,) "or in fact aa 


much aa you pleaae, and think reqni- 
aite.” 

' The former part of the example, 
iyili S' f»uSfrow>, a.r.X. eeema to have 
been auggeated to Ariatotle by the 
Uttar half which he takea from the 
atory in Herod. II. 30. Viet, aaya ha 
haa been unable to find it. 
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separately by the Rbapsodists. Poet. XVI. 8 . Plat Bep. X. 
61-1!. B. What Ulywes relates with all the details as actually 
occurring at the moment, he condenses into a summary of 60 
lines' in repeating them to Penelope as Tren-parfficva •, dry and 
dead, past and gone, without the life and vigour of passing 
events. Two other instances are Phayllus’ treatment of the 
Epic Cycle (or the Cyclops, according to a var. lect.) ; and the 
prologue of Euripides’ QEueus; (from the 5 lines preserved 
this seems to deserve the character here given of it, as a 
model of compact neatness.) § 7. Further the narrative 
should have an ‘ethical’ cast; to effect this we must know 
what imparts this ethical tone and colour to the speech. One 
out of many ways of producing it is to exhibit clearly the 
moral purpose ; it is this that gives quality to action and 
character — it is only the moral purpose that makes an action 
good, wise, brave, or wicked, foolish, cowardly and so on — and 
the purpose itself is determined by the end aimed at, the 
motive which prompted the action. It follows from this defi- 
nition that mathematical treatises can display no ‘character’, 
since as there is no moral object aimed at in them they 
do not admit of the exhibition of irpoaipsa-vr. but the Socratic 
dialogues* (either the actual conversations of Socrates, or the 
dialogues iu imitation of them by Plato, Xenophon, .Machines, 
Antisthenes, Pheedo, &c. ; or as Victor and Schrader think 
jxesible, all discourses on moral and social philosophy,) do 
this ; for they treat of subjects which involve this moral pur- 
pose, the actions and moral habits of men. Secondly this 
ethical colour may be imparted by the introduction of any 
traits that accompany character, and mark a man’s principles, 
habits or temper. As, if you say of a man, ‘he taJked aa 
he was walking’, [this seems to be said of a man who ad- 
dresses some one or carries on a conversation in a street or 
public road without stopping] this shows a recklessness and 

* 53 U the exeot number, Veter, ie not the dramatie, but the moral, 
q. T. chereoter of the Soeretio dielognee 

' It teeme from the context thet it thet is here in question. 
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contemptuous indifference to the opinions and feelings of 
others [OpcLoxirr^), and ill breeding {affpoiKia). Thirdly, to 
speak not as it were from the intellect, but from the heart ; 
let your style bear upon it the impress, not so much of intel- 
lectual subtlety and vigour, as of good feeling and sound 
moral purpose ; the one may be the mark of a wise man, but 
the other indicates a good one. The example which in this 
case, contrary to Aristotle’s usual practice, seems to be made 
by himself, means, “ I wished this to take place ; in fact such 
was my purpose and intention. It is true that I have gained 
nothing by it ; but even so it is better.” Here there is 
no wisdom perhaps, if that consists in always pursuing one's 
own interest ; but there is a noble spirit and goodness shown 
in the pursuit of honour. If any trait of character that you 
introduce appear incredible, (so Viet* Maj. takes it for a 
return to the general subject, ‘ if any point in your narra- 
tive...*) in that case add the reason and explanation; as 
Antigone does in Sophocles’ play, (v. 911). If you happen 
to be unprovided with one, say that ‘ you know that what 
you are stating appears strange and incredible ; but such is 
your nature, you can’t help it : if the occasion were to arise 
you’d do the same again’ : for people never believe in disin- 
terested motives. §§ 8, 9. Besides fjdos, the narrative should 
display ira$o<t, feeling, emotion, passion; and the usual exter- 
nal accompaniments and indications of such, which are well 
known to your audience ; and any individual marks of pas- 
sion or traits which are peculiar to and characteristic of your- 
self or your adversary : as ‘ he went away scowling at me from 
under his eyebrows’ : or ' hissing and shaking his fists furi- 
ously’, as iEschines said of Cratylus. Such traits as these 
give a reality and faithfulness to the narrative which secures 
it credit : for the audience infers from the truth of these 
individual peculiarities and tokens of character and passion 
with which they are acquainted, to the truth of the facts 


Victoriut U plftioly right, we proceed from ImmedleWljr to w6,$ot. 
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stated about them which they do not know. A great num- 
ber of these are to be found in Homer ; as in Odyss. T. 361. 
Present yourself from the very outset in the character which 
you wish to bear in the eyes of the judges, that they may 
regard you in that light all through your speech ; only take 
care not to betray your design. That it is no difficult task 
to convey such impressions to an audience — how quickly 
they seize and draw their inferences from any of these indi- 
cations of emotion — appears from the rapidity with which we 
gather intelligence of things of which we know nothing — as 
for example the favourable or unfavourable complexion of 
news from the face and demeanour of messengers. The nar- 
rative should be distributed over the speech (as in the epi- 
deictic branch it should perhaps be prefixed to the several 
proofs,) and not confined to one place : sometimes it should 
not occupy its proper and natural place (he is speaking here 
of his vpoOeaK, c. 13,) at the beginning of the speech. 
§ 10 . 

In the deliberative branch of rhetoric there is very little 
need of narrative', because, its time being the future, the ex- 
hortation and dissuasion which are its subject matter always 
have reference to the future ; and there can be no narrative of 
things future ; narrative is of the past alone. If one ever is 
introduced, it is of past events by way of recalling them to 
the memory, in order to enable the audience to form a better 
judgment as to their future course. Or in the way of cen- 
sure or praise [Viet and Maj. connect this with the pre- 
ceiling; censure or praise of those past transactions. Spengel 
puts them in brackets, as an interpolation] ; but in these 
cases the narrative is an accident : the deliberative orator is 
not fulfilling his proper function, which is to exhort or dis- 
suade. The last sentence of this chapter av S’ ^ artnarov 
K.rX. is very obscure, and probably corrupt ; and no light 

> Gaiflford quotes In illustrstion, Uaci ol ^ouXevi^rrM rtfA cko- 
Dion. HaUc. Ari Rhet. X. 14 . 5Xi) tih roOrreu, kcU 3/orrsi d wpatrlop 

ilia 9unpQv\€\rruc^ od 5<trcu. 0 ^ ^wiKtvriw, 

23 
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whatsoever is thrown upon it by the Commentators. First of 
all it seems that re after vTria')(pela'6ai cannot stand ; and 
Victorius, though he does not notice this, translates the pas- 
sage as if the re were absent. Ne.xt, Victorius who is follow- 
ed by Majoragius and Schrader, renders SiaTarreiv by ‘ com- 
missurum’ ; undei-standing 8 . oU fiovKotncu, ‘ (promise) to 
leave or refer the matter to the judgment of any one whom 
your hearers approve.’ But ZiaraTrtiv has only one possible 
sense, ‘to set out in order, duly dispose or arrange, marshal 
in order’ ; and hence it must mean here ‘ to set forth all your 
reasons in full detail, oh ^ovXovrai, in the terms your hearers 
desire’; that is, that ‘you promise to offer a full and detailed 
explanation, such as your hearers would like or require, of 
the apparent paradox or incredible statement.’ But the 
principal difficulty lies in the application of this to the two 
examples, and particularly to the second. Of the contents of 
Carcinus’ CEldipus we know nothing that will enable us to 
explain this, further than what the text of Aristotle itself 
supplies. All that we gather from it is, that in Carcinus’ 
(Edipus Jocasta is constantly promising, in answer to the 
inquiries of the man who was looking after her son, that she 
would do something or other ; probably, satisfy him. A7fio)v 
in the second must, I think, be cormpt. Ha;mon in the 
Antigone appears in only one short scene, 635 — 765. The 
pijin.it which must be referred to, if the reading is sound, is 
V. 683 — 723.; in which Haemon endeavours to persuade his 
father Creon to give way, and remit his sentence of death 
against Antigone. There is nothing that can be called 8 U 7717 - 
«r«v, ‘ narrative’, at all ; nor, as far as I can see, any ‘ explana- 
tion of a paradox or obscurity’, in the sense intended by 
Aristotle. Victorius explains it thus : Hsemon, cum salutem 
uxoris Antigonae contra patrem enixe tueretur, tamen osten- 
debat se in ejus potestate fore, ac quidquid ei visum esset 
facturum, cum tamen animo aliter sentiret; quod exitus 
postea declaravit : postquam cnim cum a tarn saeva sententia 
revocare non potuit, mori et ipse statuit. I have nothing 
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better to offer, though this seems to me in the highest 
degree unsatisfactory ; in fact, no illustration of the topic at 
all. It assumes too that SiaTa-rr€iv is ‘ committere’. 

Ch. 17. The next division of the speech, is the proof ; 
which includes the establishment of your own case, and the 
refutation of your adversary’s, c. 13. 4. c. 17. 14. Now there 
are various kinds of proof in its widest and most comprehen- 
sive sense : for instance appeals to the feelings, indications of 
your own or the adversary’s character, evidence, and other 
external aids, (the latter, the drexvoi •jrUn€t,<t which are used 
in confirmation of the statements made,) may all be included 
in the term irUrrtK ; but the proofs with which we are here 
concerned are argumentative or demonstrative. is 

here used loosely, including probable arguments.] The prin- 
cipal points to which these proofs may be applied are the 
several ‘ issues’, the oracretv, status, constitutiones causae, as 
they were afterwards called ; the point where the case ‘ comes 
to a stamd’, where ‘issue is joined’, between the conflicting 
views statements amd interests of the two parties. These aue 
auxK>rding to Aristotle four, [see above 15. 2. and 16. 6 . amd 
Append. D. to this book.] which may be reduced to two gene- 
ral heaids, the status oonjecturalis, rroxtKrruc^, the fact ; amd 
qualitaas, •7roton;v, where the fact is aidmitted, amd the caise 
turns upon the justice or injustice, harmlessness or mischief, 
or the amount or degree of either of these: the <rra<TK 
fpuc^, finitio, nomen, being either omitted or included under 
‘degree’. To establish your plea upon these the main issues 
and turning points of the case is of course the most importamt 
application of proof by way of argument. This relates only 
to the htKaviKiv 7 IV 09 . [on the interpretation of the words, 
taawLrra^ acal...Tot/To...see Spald. on Quint. HI. 6 . 60. whose 
transL si quseritur an hoc maxime factum fuerit, looks ats if 
he meant to apply them to a distinct issue, the opaxi) 
arduTK. But if this haid been Aristotle’s meaning he would 
surely have written waaincst Se xal. The words meam 
merely that the question of justice or degree is to be proved 

23—2 
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just as much, or in the same way, as that of fact]. We 
must remember however that the status of fact is the only 
one in which it may happen that one of the two parties is 
necessarily a rogue*. For in certain cases which come under 
this head ignorance cannot be pleaded — except in the shape 
of forgetfulness ; see Eth. N. v. 10. — as it may when the in- 
justice or mischievous character, or the degree of either, in a 
certain act, is the point contested ; and therefore in cases 
where the issue rests upon the question of fact this topic 
may be safely dwelt upon, (or ‘employed’, -j^tniov, as the 
Scholiast reads,) in the others, not. §§ 1. 2. 

In the epideictic branch most of the argument, which is 
only indirect, is employed upon amplification (or detraction), 
the facts must be taken upon trust : the orator very seldom 
tries to establish them by proof ; or only when they are in- 
credible, or for some other special reason. § 3. 

In the public or deliberative branch of rhetoric, the four 
issues, that properly belong to the forensic, may be raised in 
the shape of a denial (1) of the future facts, i.e. of the conse- 
quences which the speaker attributes to the course of policy 
which he recommends ; or, admitting them, (2) of the justice, 
(3) expediency, or (4) importance, of the line of action sug- 
gested. But though the principal attention is to be directed 


* I think none of the CommenU- 
ton haa M«n that tbit ia ib« true 
meaning of the paaaage. Viet, appa* 
rentlj, and Major, expreaalj, (Schrader 
aa far as hia note goee leaves the point 
open, but hia translation seems to 
follow the other two,) interpret it aa 
impljing, that in this statua one or 
the other of the two parties is always 
and of necenity a raacal. That this 
is not true is seen at once by taking 
the simplest example that ocenrs. A 
accuses B of mnrder ; B denies it, and 
the issue arises upon the fact But B 
may be innocent, and yet the circuro* 
•tantial evideoce so strong as fully to 


justify A in bringing the charge. 
Aristotle is referring to a particular 
class of cases, which he calls h riw* 
oXXdy/u<urtr, Eth. N. V. lo (near the 
end) where there ia a passage pre* 
cise'y parallel to this; but more ex* 
plicit, and throwing light on Aristotle's 
meaning here : such a case as that 
which Victor himself supplies, and 
Schrader borrows; the cose tU. of a 
disputed loan or deposit, where unlese 
either of them can justify Hime^Jf by 
pleading lack of memory, (Eth. Kio. 
1. c.) one of the parti ee most intend 
to defraud the other. 
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to the arguments which have reference to these main points, 
yet the speaker must always be on the look out for any false 
statement or false reasoning in the subsidiary and extraneous 
matter : for a direct inference may be drawn from falsehood 
or fallacy in the one to the existence of them in the other. 
§ 4 . Of the two instruments of all reasoning, example, the 
rhetorical induction, is most suitable to the deliberative ; 
enthyraeme, the rhet. syllogism, to the forensic branch : be- 
cause, the former being engaged mainly with the future, 
examples must be drawn from past events, which by 
analogy may help to enable us to foresee what is likely to 
happen under similar circumstances ; whereas no future 
events admit of direct proof In a law court on the other 
hand, the questions, turning upon the truth or falsity of 
alleged facts, and fact carrying with it necessity, admit to a 
greater extent, fiaXKov, of a nearer approach to, the rigorous 
demonstration of syllogism, the conclusions of which are 
necessary. This is a mere question of comparative exactness 
in reasoning : no proof in Rhetoric is really syllogistic. Rhe- 
toric excludes all rigorous scientific proof : none of its conclu- 
sions are more than probable. § 5. As with the several facts 
in the epideictic (16. §§ 1, 2.,) so likewise here in 

the use of argumentative proofs, he recommends that they be 
not all brought forward in a string, but interspersed with 
other topics, so as to relieve the weariness and assist the 
intelligence of the uncultivated audience. For a long and 
connected chain of arguments not only puzzles and con- 
founds a listener unaccustomed to continuous reasoning, but 
also wearies and overwhelms him ; so that one argument 
coming upon another before he has fully perceived the force 
of the preceding, they clash together, come into conflict, as it 
were, and so the force and effect of the whole is weakened 
and destroyed (KaTO0\aTnet aWriKay, In such things there 
is a limit of quantity which is soon reached ; as Homer says, 

> Compai* L «. II, 13. n. 11. i. 
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Od. A. 204.; where it appears that Homer had the same 
meaning, from his saying, not rotaura, but r6aa. § 6. £n- 

thymemes are not to be employed to prove things which 
are plain enough without them ; otherwise the same fault is 
committed as by those philosophers who apply their demon- 
strations to things more certain and better known than the 
])remisse8 from which they draw their syllogisms'. To argue 
thus, to prove what is suflSciently clear already, is compared 
by Quint, v. 12. 8. to the absurdity of bringing out a csmdle 
into the light of the noonday sun, § 7. In painting emotion, 
or in working upon the feelings of the audience, use no argu- 
ment ; the effect of the argument and the feeling cannot 
coexist in their minds, one will expel the other : all ‘ motions’ 
mutually exclude each other, they are either obliterated or 
extinguished altogether, either they are mutually destructive, 
or else the stronger overpowers the weaker. Nor when you 
are trying to give an ethical character to your speech ; for 
argument is independent of character and moral purpose. 
§ 8. But employ general maxims in narrative and proof, for 
they have an ethical colour. See II. 21. 16. This is illus- 
trated by an example of this use of a ypwfir). If your object 
is to move the minds of your hearers, the same sentiment 
may be thrown into a different shape. § 9. 

In this particular, as generally, public speaking is more 
difficult than forensic. This is in conformity with what was 
said at the commencement of the work upon the neglect of 
this the nobler and higher branch by the sophistical Rheto- 
ricians his predecessors, but differs from the opinion of Cicero 
and others who consider the judicial variety the more ardu- 
ous. And the reason is plain ; because it deals with the 
future (which no one can prove), whereas the other is con- 
cerned only with the past; which, as Epimenides said,' may 
be known even to diviners and soothsayers’ — he accordingly 

1 Compare again the aame two paa- leae meant by Epimenidea aa a ear- 
P- 357, °o^- caam npon hia prophetic brethren, 

* The aal Toit /uirrccu’, waa doubt- who pretended to aee into futurity. 
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never meddled with the future, but contented himself with 
interpreting the obscurities of the past. Besides this, plead- 
ers in a court of justice have the law for their theme, and 
being furnished with this as a basis and starting-point they 
can easily supply themselves with arguments. Again in 
public speeches, there are few landing places, as it were, 
pauses in the main argument, where episodical and extrane- 
ous matter may be introduced ; they admit, that is to say, of 
very few digressions, for which forensic speeches afford abun- 
dant opportunity ; such as attacks upon the opponent, excul- 
patory or panegyrical remarks upon oneself, or appeals to 
the feelings. For these there is less room in the deliberative 
than in any of the three branches, unless, that is, the speaker 
quit his proper subject. The public speaker accordingly 
wheu at a loss for topics must do as the orators do at Athens, 
and Isocrates who only writes public speeches ; they must 
introduce alien matter ; as Isocrates in his Panegyric ac- 
cuses the Lacedremonians in the middle of his advice, and 
Chares in his aup.pa-)(iKK] Le. the trepl elpr)vrf<;. § 10. 
In epideictic speeches matter may be supplied by laudatory 
episodes or digression ; as was Isocrates’ practice who is 
always bringing in some one or other in this way. And 
this was what Gorgias meant when he remarked, that he was 
never at a loss for something to say. The praises of Achilles 
introduce those of Peleus, this brings in .^Eacus, then the 
God, next valour, and rh ital to “so and so”, any thing 
else that may happen to be connected however remotely 
with the principal subject. And this is just what I have 
been describing. § 11. If you have argumentative proofs to 
bring forward you can employ the ‘ethical style*’, to con- 
ciliate the good opinion of the audience as well — the two 
however are not to be mixed, or used at the same time, Spa. 
§ 8. — if not, you must supply the place of direct argument 
with the latter. In fact it better befits a man of worth to 

“ Even divinera,“ said he, impostors as Vict and Maj. take no notice of it. 
lAty are, “ can prophesy what is post." * The argument from character. 
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represent himself in his true character, than that his speech 
should be closely and accurately reasoned. § 12. Of enthy- 
memes, the refiitative are more popular than the demon- 
strative ; the truth of the conclusion being much more appa- 
rent in the former, because they bring the two opposites 
into juxtaposition ; so that the inconsistency is immediately 
detected, and the fallacy of that which is refuted seen at 
once. § 13. On the see above, on li. 22. pp. 262, 264. 

avvarftarfTj t5>v evavricav. II. 23. 30. where the same remark 
is made about the comparative popularity of the two kinds 
of enthymemes. Introd. p. 265. 

The refutatio adversarii is no distinct kind of proof, or 
division of the speech. The adversary’s arguments may bo 
refuted by ivaraaK, contrary proposition, instance of the 
opposite, objection ; or by counter syllogism. See on these 
in the chapter on Xvo-tv. ii. 23. supr. p. 267, seq. 

In the assembly and the law courts the ordinary and 
natural arrangement of proofs is for the first speaker, the 
opener of the debate, to prove his own case first, and then 
reply to what may be urged on the other side, either by 
direct refutation, or indirectly, by pulling to pieces, cutting 
up, {Sia<rvpetv) his antagonist’s opinions, arguments, or cha- 
racter, by anticipation. This order however is not always to 
be observed. If the anticipated opposition is very strong, 
and turns on a great variety of different points, it may be 
advisable to attack and expose these first, and then support 
your own case by direct arguments. The reason of this, 
which is not given by Aristotle, seems to be, that when the 
arguments that may be advanced on the other side are very 
numerous, some of them are likely to have occurred already 
to your hearers, and so may have instilled a prejudice against 
your side of the question, which may prevent the direct and 
positive arguments by which you seek to prove your own 
case having their due weight, (so Viet.) § 14. And for the 
same reason, the speaker who has to reply should adopt the 
latter order, and more especially if the counter arguments 
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are popular and plausible. § 14. He has as it were to make 
room for the reception of his own views in the minds of the 
audience, which is as it were preoccupied by those of the 
adversary; the effect of insinuations or prejudices against a 
speech and its proofs, being exactly similar to that which 
they produce upon the estimate of the character of a man : 
they must be removed in both cases alike before the mind is 
ready to receive favourably (5cx«r0<u) the one or the other. 
The speaker in reply must therefore first contend against all, 
or the most important, or the most popular and approved, or 
the most easily refuted, of the adverse arguments, and then 
proceed to confirm his own positions by direct proof as well 
as be can. This is illustrated by an example from Euripides’ 
Troad. 969. Clhe first line quoted is the opening of Hecuba's 
reply, the second the commencement of the argument.) The 
poet has here shown his usual rhetorical skill by making 
Hecuba in her reply to Helen single out the weakest argu- 
ment, ToC evTiOeardrov, of those advanced by her adversary 
against her, and place it in the forefront of her defence ; in 
order that Menelaus before whom the altercation is con- 
ducted, may cany on to the rest the unfavourable impression 
derived from the exposure of the first. So much on the sub- 
ject of proof argumentative. § 15. As regards ‘ethical’ 
proof, seeing that there are some things which are invidious 
to say of ourselves, or tedious, or apt to provoke contradic- 
tion, or again which when said of others reflect upon our- 
selves, and convey the impression that we are abusive or ill- 
bred, we may in such case adopt the artifice of Isocrates in 
his ‘Philip’, 96. D., and dvrj'Soirt?, §8., and put them into 
the mouth of another*. The same is employed by Archi- 
lochus in lampooning the daughter of Lycambcs, the scurri- 
lous insinuations agadnst her character being represented as 
proceeding from the father himself: and again in another 

* On the drrltoru, in oonnexion ii a etiU more artihl af>pUeation of it, 
with tbia device, tea Victoria*. leo- to which perhepe Ariatotle may more 
crate* etates it all himaelt, §8. There directly refer, 141 — 149. 
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isatire the same use is made of the carpenter Charon. The 
verses quoted merely mark the commencement of the 
passages referred to, just as in the preceding reference to 
Euripides’ Troades. And similarly Sophocles in the Anti- 
gone 683. seq. makes Haemon in his altercation with his father 
convey against him through the medium of others those ac- 
cusations which a son and a subject dares not bring directly 
against a father and a king. 692. seq. § 16. Lastly, enthy- 
memes may be expressed as general maxims yvw/uu, and vice 
versa. See the same topic treated in il. 21. 1, 2. 

Ch. 18. A favourite instrument of debate with speakers 
in the public assembly and law courts is the interrogation of 
the adversary. The object of this is to enforce an argument; 
or to take the adversary by surprise and extract from him an 
unguarded admission; or to place him in an awkward dilem- 
ma, by shaping your question in such a way, that he must 
either by avowing it admit something which his antagonist 
wishes to establish, or by refusing seem to give consent by 
his silence to that which the questioner wishes to insinuate; 
or to gain some similar advantage'. It may be made there- 
fore in this way subservient to proof, and so may properly be 
treated as an appendix to the chapter on TrurreK. In this 
way we may vindicate, against Vater, (quoted in the note) 
the insertion of this subject here. Since question and answer 
play such an important part in the practice of Rhetoric, it 
will be advisable here to describe and classify their principal 
TOTTOt, or the occasions of using them. The first of these is 
called by the Greek Commentator t6 «« aronrov dirdyeiv. 


‘ There is * fnigtnent xepl 
fffus Kal AwoKpiffiut by an unknown 
Bhetorician, printed by Spengel as an 
appendix to Aristotle's work in his 
edition of the Rhet. Grscl It is a 
paraphrase of the six first sections of 
the i8th chapter of Aristotle's third 
book, which it follows exactly, and to 
which it serves as a commentary; 


once or twice supplying an illustration 
which is wanting in the original. The 
author is a stupid fellow and misun- 
derstands Aristotle as often as he can. 

Interrogatio, says Vater, qute non 
nisi ex formis pronuntiatonim una est, 
hue non pertinet; ejus tractandse in 
prima hujus libri parte locus fuisset. 
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the reductio ad absurdum of the adversary. The opportunity 
for this kind of question occurs, when by the addition of 
a single interrogation to something previously said by the 
opponent the latter can be involved in a manifest absurd- 
ity. This is illustrated by Pericles’ answer to Lampon* the 
soothsayer. § 1. The second is rh rci 6/u>\oyovfieva iparr^: 
and the object of this also is to entrap the opponent into 
an unforeseen admission fatal to his own argument. When 
in your syllogism the second premiss is so clear and simple 
that no one can fail to see it, and the conclusion also so clearly 
follows that the adversary must needs admit It, after stating 
one of the premisses, you may suppress the premiss which is 
unmistakcable, and then express the conclusion by way of a 
question. This will take your adversary by surprise and throw 
him into confusion, and is a pointed and lively way of put- 
ting an argument. The example is from Plato’s Apology 27. B, 
C, but somewhat differently expressed. Socrates is accused 
by Meletus of denying the existence of the Gods. He asks. 
Don’t I believe the existence of t3 SatftSviov'i this is ac- 
knowledged. The next question is, are not the Balfiove'! 
either the children of the Qods or some divine nature 1 the 
respondent assents. From this arises the first premiss of 
the syllogism. All that believe in Baifiove^ believe in chil- 
dren of the Gods. The second or minor is omitted*; who- 
ever believes in a son must needs believe in a father; as 
too obvious to escape any one ; and thus the conclusion is 
drawn in the shape of a question. All that believe in Sal- 
fiovev or t 6 ieufi6viov, of whom I Socrates am one, must 
needs believe in the father of them, the Gods. The Greek 
author (of the tract tt. epan. koX airoKp.) absurdly says that 
the omitted hpjoKor^o\ip.tvov is 6 hcupjovia vopi^av Oeow vopl- 
; which is the conclusioa § 2. The third method is to 
put a question (in order to make a man contradict himself 
out of his own mouth,) the answer to which must involve 

* Lunpon, Flat. vit. Fericl. 154. r. 'So Viet, and MaJ. 

Ariit. Av. 511. 
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a self-contradictioa or paradox, which will shake the oppo- 
nent’s credit. An example of this is given by the Greek 
Rlietorician from Lysias* * * § contra Eratosth. §§ 25, 26 — § 3. 
The fourth method is to put a question which only admits 
of a ‘sophistical’ answer, an apparent quibble, in reply; as 
‘ it is and it is not,’ or ‘ partly so and partly not,’ or ‘ in one 
way yes and in another no’ : for an audience is sure to 
show signs of dis.approbatiun (to clamour or hoot) at an an- 
swer like one of tlicse, as not straightforward, and evasive 
of the question. Beyond these four methods, which if pro- 
perly employed are all certain of effecting their object, it 
is not advisable to proceed in putting questions to an ad- 
versary : for if he should give you a check by interposing 
an ‘instance’ or ‘objection’, he will be thought to have 
gained a victory*: for you cannot carry on your questions 
so long as to meet and refute his objection, on account of 
the ‘weakness’ of a popular audience, who are unable to 
follow a long continuous chain of reasoning’; and for the 
same reason you should pack your enthymemes into as small 
a compass as possible. § 4. In answering, one thing to be 
attended to is carefully to distinguish the senses of ambiguous 
words and expressions by a regular explanation or defini- 
tion, {hiaipoivra X 070 ); Viet, and Maj., ‘longa oratione’, 
opposed to avvTOfiw,) and not too concisely, which leads to 
obscurity ; in replying to questions which tend to involve 


* ra 

inr^ rwp 

iwolow. ^ffSa 8* iv 
8re ol \6yoi iyi^orro npl vp. 

r^reper ffvPTty6ptutt rots «cXei5ouw 
drt»jrr<7nu dioreXr^et ; drrAryor. 
fj'tt dvoOdvufji€¥i tra fiii droOd^ 
PTfTf, ijyoCfUPOi d8ua 

^ Stxoia ddoro. efro, J cx^- 
rXiufTart dvrAryei flip tva 

o\n>*\dfi^€LPft ii tra drorret* 
I'atr; Lytiu cootra Eratosth. p. in. 

§ IS. ’6- 


' Thai L. Cruaui put down Phi- 
lippat. Quid latrail uked the Utter. 
Furem video, wm the reply. Cic. de 
Orat. Quint, tl 3. 81. This U not 
perhaps exactly an tnrtuit, but it 
is at all events a very effectual 
‘check '. 

t Here again the anonymous Greek 
author has missed the connexion. He 
makes this an independent precept, 
overlooking the yip. Viet, gives it 
right 
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you in a contradiction, give your explanation or solution at 
once in answering the first question, without waiting for 
the succeeding ones, or allowing the opponent to draw his 
conclusion ; for the point or drift of it is always easy enough 
to foresee. But all this may be better learnt from the Topics, 
(that is, the 8th book, where Aristotle shows how captious 
questions are to be avoided. Maj.) § 5. If the question it- 
self forms the conclusion of the implied syllogism, the respon- 
dent should annex the cause or explanation of his conduct, 
or whatever else it may be, to his reply; as Sophocles' did 
in his answer to Plsander; and the Lacedajmonian, when 
called to account for his conduct in his Ephory. To avoid 
the risk of being thus foiled, it is expedient at all events not 
to continue your questions beyond the conclusion that you 
design to draw from your adversary’s admissions; and in 
fact not to put the conclusion in the form of a question 
at all, unless it is so superabundantly clear and certain that 
it is impossible for the adversary to deny or evade it; for, 
as he says in the Topics, 0. 2. 158. a. 7. an unscrupulous 
or determined opponent may spoil your argument by simply 
saying ‘ no’ to your question. In fact it often happens, he 
continues, that an opponent will go so far as to deny a con- 
clusion regularly drawn from the premisses, trusting to the 
ignorance and want of acuteness of the assistants at the de- 
bate ; and therefore a fortiori is an opponent likely to deny 
a conclusion deduced from premisses which are not fully and 
distinctly stated. § 6. For the full treatment of the subject 
of ri yeKolov, ridiculum, (Cicero de Or. ii. 58. 236.) we are 
referred to some lost chapters of the Poetics. It is mention- 
ed here because it is found extremely serviceable in debate. 
By well-timed ridicule, or a well-apj)lied joke, you may often 


* Thif ii not the poet, but an orator 
and politician of the later period of 
the Peloponneeian war. He was, as 
we learn from this passage, ooe of the 
wp 6 pw\oif appointed after the diaas* 
troui terroination of the Sicilian ex- 


pedition in 413. B.O., who eetablUhed 
the oligarchical government of the four 
hundred. He is mentioned also in 
I. 14- 3- 

On the second example, see Grote, 
Hist. Gr. II. 480. note. 
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silence an adversary whom you cannot convince : one of its 
uses being that which Oorgias mentioned in his ‘Art’, to 
spoil, namely, or destroy the effect of your adversaries’ earnest 
by a jest, or their jest by earnest*. One thing however 
must not be passed over. Of the several kinds of jokes 
enumerated in the work above mentioned not all are becom- 
ing to a gentleman. You must be careful therefore, as all 
kinds of jokes do not suit the same people, to select those 
which are suitable to yourself and your own character. For 
example, irony is more appropriate to a well-bred and culti- 
vated man than buffoonery ; for the one is used for its own 
sake, with no ulterior and sordid object*; buffoonery looks 
to the reward of the applause of the vulgar. On eiptavela 
and ^wfioXoxM, see Eth. N. rv. 13. sub fin. and 14. Comp. n. 
7. In the former of these places there is a passage which 
explains the distinction here made, oi S’ iirl t6 

iXarrov X^ovrev (using self-disparagement) ^^opiiorepot /tiv 
Ta r\drj ^aivovTav ov yetp xipBow Ivexa Boxovat \iyeiv, dXXd 
^>evyovTK rb oyxijpBv pAXurra Bi xal ovrot tA ivBo(a mrap- 
vovvTcu, otov K(u ’S.axpaTrjv iirolei. And see further on pro- 
priety in jesting, Cic. de Off. xxviii. 10 — 12; and de Orat. n. 
c. 59, seq. The distinction between the ingenuus and libe- 
ralis jocus is made to turn upon a different point to that 
of Aristotle. §12. 

Ch. 19. The last division of the speech is the hrtXoyo <: ; 
otherwise called anaK€<f>aXaio)aii! “recapitulation" by the Greek 
rhetoricians; enumeratio, repetitio; (in h&c quse repetemus... 
quod Grffico verbo patet, decurrendum per capita. Quint, vi. 
1. 2.) the most important and indispensable part of its contents 
being put for the whole. It is in Latin peroratio, conclusio, 


^ From Gorgias' Th® word* 

ure quoted by the Schol. on Plat 
473* Tur. p. 910). rovro 

wapirfyiKtia TopyloVf r6 rat arovSat 
TUP dpTtiUup yiXitfTi rd di 

7fXo<a roit ffirovdaTt iicKpoOttp. See 


Sauppe, Fragm. Orat Orve. Fopyar, 
4* Voi. 111. p. 131. 

* a^oO perhap* inaaculiDe. The 
ftpup employ* hi* tlpugpti^ 'for hi* 
own *ake’, for mere amueemeat, witli 
no ulterior object 
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or cumulus. Quint vi. 1. 1. This author, who treats of pero- 
ratio in the first chapter of his sixth book, describes its 
contents under two heads, enumeratio and affectus ; the first 
and third of Aristotle’s division being included under affectus 
(1. c. § 10, 11), and the second, which is not expressly noticed, 
perhaps tacitly referred to the same. See likewise on thi.s 
subject, Cic. de Inv. i. 52. 98. — the division of the contents 
agrees with Quintilian’s — hsec habet tres partes, enumeratio- 
nem, indignationem (Belvuatv), conquestionem (IXeoi') : these 
are then described in detail, cc. 52 — 55*. Auct. ad Keren, il. 
30. seq. Rhet. ad Al. cc. 34, 35. Apsin. Ars Rhet. ap. 
Speng. Rhet Qnec., i. p. 384. 

The contents of the hriXoy<n according to Aristotle may 
be referred to four general heads : 1. to inspire the audience 
with a good feeling or favourable opinion towards yourself, 
and a bad and unfavourable one towards the adversary ; 2. 
amplification and extenuation; 3. affectus, exciting emotion in 
the audience ; and 4. dvdfivtj<ris, the recalling to the minds of 
the hearers by a summary recapitulation the main facts and 
arguments already brought forward in detail. The first and 
third of these are common to the exordium and the conclu- 
sion. Quintilian well observes, VI. 1. 10, and 51, that there 
is this difference in the mode of dealing with them in the 
two divisions. At the beginning you have the whole speech 
before you in which the required impression may be pro- 
duced. They may therefore be handled more sparingly, 
parcius ; but in the peroration in which the final impression 
has to be made they are to be worked up more fully and in 
detail ; “ here if any where we may let loose the full stream 
of our eloquence” — this point is omitted by Aristotle. 
That the topic of recommendation of oneself and disparage- 
ment of the adversary is properly made to succeed the third 
general division of the speech, irlarei<;, and to occupy the 
first place in the peroration, is shown by this, that it is 

' Cioero elaewhere (ap. Viet.) di- ampIificaUo and enumeratio, doubtleea 
videe the peroratio into only two parta, referring the aSbetua to the former. 
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plainly the natural order, after having proved the truth of 
your own case and the unsoundness of your adversary’s, to 
proceed next to praise yourself and vituperate the other 
party, and to dvf’ell on, enforce, and elaborate* these topias. 
Two things may be aimed at in this ; to make yourself out to 
be either absolutely, or relatively, good; and the adversary 
bad in the same way. The virtue assumed may be either 
virtue per se, and independent of all other considerations, 
as times, places, and persons — or in default of this, at any 
rate good to the judges or audience; as it may be, useful, or 
well-disposed. The topics which may be drawn upon to 
supply materials for this, have been already enumerated, in 
Bk. I. c. 9. § 1. . Secondly, the facts having been already esta- 
blished, the next thing to be done in the natural order is to 
amplify the preceding topics : for it is clear that the facts 
must be admitted before you can venture to enlarge upon 
them ; just as the enlaigement or growth of the body 
arises, proceeds, from something preexisting. The topics 
of amplification and detraction may likewise be gathered 
from the analyses of foregoing chapters, as I. cc. 7. 9, 14. ii. 7’. 
§ 2. Where this has been done, the quality, ie. character, and 
magnitude or importance, of the facts being well understood, 
the next thing is to awaken any of the various emotions 
in the minds of the audience which the case and occasion 
may require; such as commiseration, indignation*, anger. 


’ Such Mcmi (o be the eenw of 
' to reforge,* iocudi red* 
dere, * retouch, recaat, return again 
and again to the work in order to 
complete it and bring it to perfection. 
So Viet. It has reference tolely to 
the firet topic, a« appears from fura 
70 VTQ at the beginning of § 3. 

* These manifest refereucet to the 
two preceding bo<>ks, are quite euffi* 
cient to prove — if any proof were 
needed — against the impugnere of the 
genuineneM of thia third book, the 


integrity of the entire work, and the 
connexion of iU three parts. 

* Afor and Sefso^it are both well 
explained in Cic. de Inv. i. 55. 100. 
and 55. 106.; and noticed by Quint. 
VI. X. 9. comp. VI. 1. 37. In Aristotle 
however, from the company in which 
it is found, it seems to be the emetiou 
itself, what is usually called sr^ca^ii, 
‘ righteous indignation ;* and not here 
the ^exaggeration* of style and manner 
by which it may be excited. Indig- 
natio eet oroxio per quam conficitur ut 
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hatred, jealousy, emulation, strife, (the last seems to be a 
pugnacious antagonistic feeling against the adversary or any 
one else, or a quarrelsome mood.) The analyses of these 
have also been already given in Bk. li. cc. 2 — 11. § 3. It 
remains therefore to recapitulate the principal topics of the 
speech. Here we may do with propriety, what some writers 
of rhetoric absurdly recommend us to do in the exordium — 
he had said before, and repeats here, that all that we want 
on this subject in the prooemium is a brief statement of the 
object of the speech — that is, repeat again and again any 
point that is difficult, or requires special attention, until it is 
fixed in the hearers’ memory. § 4. The recapitulation should 
begin with the remark that you have performed all that you 
have promised, and this will naturally introduce a restatement 
of what you have said and why. One way of doing this is 
by setting your facts and arguments in comparison with 
those of the adverse party, which admits of two varieties : for 
you may either go through those only of your adversary’s 
statements and arguments of which the subjects are common 
to both of you, setting your own in opposition to them indivi- 
dually each to each ; or you may enumerate aU those of your 
adversary together in one series, and then contrast your own 
with them, with all your own views and arguments, at the end. 
(This is Vict’s expl.) The former method is /tar’ avrucpv, 
e regione collocare, to set them in direct and individual 
opposition one to another. Another mode of enumeration 
is ‘ironically’ — ^you may put for instance your own state- 
ments and arguments into the adversary’s mouth, and adopt 
his yourself. "You know, he said so and so; and I so and 
so” — which they very well know you and he did not say : or 
thus ; “ I wonder what he would have done, what airs he 


in aliquem hominem magnum odium, 
aut in rem gravia offeuaio concitetur. 
Cio. u. a. It la employed in heighten- 
ing the atrocity of an action or event. 
Praadpue irlrwrit in exaggeranda in- 
dignitate. Quint, vui. 5. 88. See £r- 


neati, Lex. Teohn. a. v. Demoetbenea 
excelled all oratora in Quint. 

VI. ). 34. comp. X. 1. 108. fXeot de- 
precatio, miaeratio, (Quint.) appeala to 
the tender and aympatheUc feelinga. 

* So Major. 

24 
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would have given himself, how he would have borne himself, 
if he had only happened to prove what is right ; — so and so, 
and so and so — as I did ; instead of what is entirely false— 
so and so, and so and so — as he actually did. Or thirdly by 
interrogation, " What have I omitted ? have I not established 
this and that and the other ? " or, “ what has h« shown ? has 
he shown this and that Lastly, you may simply enume- 
rate, without attempting to contrast them, all the foregoing 
topics of the speech ; first what you have said yourself, and 
then if you please separately, what has been said by the 
adversary. § 6. ‘ An asyndeton forms an appropriate conclu- 
sion to the whole, to make it a real hrlKoyoft, and not a mere 
XAyo?’. Pethaps the meaning of this may be what is express- 
ed by Quint, vi. 1. 2, nam si morabimur, non jam enume- 
ratio, sed quasi altera fiet ratio. The asyndeton by its pithy 
brevity well marks the close. Victor, thinks that the inten- 
tion is to distinguish the hriKoyot, something added as an 
appendage, a tail-piece, from the rest of the speech by the 
absence of the conjunctions; (but asyndeton is admissible in 
the body of the speech also ;) to mark by this difference that 
it is a true hrt\or/oi. Major, takes much the same view of the 
meaning. 

The speeches of Lysias, against Eratosthenes, and Ando- 
cides, both conclude with an asyndeton of this kind. The 
first ends thus : TrauVo/Mu KaTqyopmv. dtcrj/coare, etopoKare, 
verrovOart, ^ere. StKa^ere . — which leaves no doubt as to 
Aristotle's real intention. 
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6v6futra /cal ^/iara. This is the primaiy and funda- 
mental division of language, and even Plato carried it no 
farther. See Cratylus, 425 A, 431 B. Xoyoi — ^ ptniartiv 

Kol 6tfOfi^a>v ^vdeak (<m. Theodectes and Aristotle (Dion, 
de Comp. Verb. c. 2. de adm. vi di& in Demosth. c. 48. 
Quintil. I. 4. 17.) added a third, avuSea-fUK and subsequent 
philosophers, especially the Stoics, (Dion., Quint., 11. cc.) com- 
pleted the division. The third division, <rvvSeff/uK, is hero 
left out of the account. This primary division is sometimes 
expressed in a grammatical form, as noun and verb, some- 
times logically, as subject and predicate, the two ultimate 
elements of language. As Logic and Grammar seem to 
spring up simultaneously, and always go hand in hand, and 
grammar may be considered a branch of logic — it is hard to 
decide whether the logical or the grammatical conception of 
this distinction is the primary one. Is thought really ante- 
cedent to speech ? probably not ; but it is a grave question, 
not to be lightly pronounced upon'. At all events, with our 
constitutions and habits, it seems that reasoning is impossible 
to Its without language; no connected continuous train of 
reasoning can at any rate be carried on in the mind without 
it. And this seems to have been Plato’s opinion, as may be 
inferred from his constant descriptions of the conclusion of a 


^ PereeptioUf in children, in doabi- 
IcM anterior to the uee of speech ; 
whether these have the power of con* 
necting thoughts and forming judg- 
ments at this early stage of growth, I 
may have my doubts, but would rather 
leave the decision of the question to 
those who are better acquainted with 
the habits and faculties of very young 


children than myself. Bnt with re- 
gard to grown men and women, whose 
habits are already formed and faculties 
developed, I am persuaded that Mey 
cannot, or at all events do not, carry 
on a train of thought or of argumeut 
mentally without the suggestion of 
actual worda. 

24—2 
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proceiu) of reasoning, or an act of judgment, as the result of a 
viental conversation. Aristotle's ordinary conception of the 
distinction of ot'o^a and pfjfia is plainly the grammatical. 
This is unmistakably evident from the definitions in the 
Poetics, c. 20, §§ 8, 9, and the illustrations of the former in 
c. 21. ovoixa is (Tovderr), arjfiavTtKrj avtv ^(popov, and 

includes substantives and arljectives ; prjfia is <f>. tr. (rijpaPTiKij 
pera -)(p6fov. And to precisely the same effect are the defi- 
nitions of the dc Interpr. cc. 2 and 3 ; and these terms are 
there applied to nouns and verbs. Nevertheless, to show 
how difficult it is to disengage the two modes 'of looking at 
them, in the same treatise c. 10. 20. b. 1, they are regarded 
logically, as subject and predicate ; peraridip^va Bi rd opo- 
para kcu, rd 'ptjpara rainop <rqpalpei, olop eor* ap- 

6poyno<i, imp upOpvimo^ XevKo^. Here it is ‘ man’ and 
‘ white,’ and not the verb iori, which are transferred, or made 
to change their place : itrrt is not in question at all, and 
opopa and pfjpa must be distributed amongst the other two, 
and denote severally the subject and predicate. 

Under the grammatical classification of the Poetics, the 
‘adjective’ belongs to opopa\ so that the same word may be 
grammatically an ovopa, and logically a pfjpa. I think this 
will help to clear up the confusion which is noticeable in 
Aristotle's expressions on this subject ; and which likewise 
prevails in Dr Donaldson’s account of this matter. New 
Cratylus, § 125. 

In Aristotle’s three-fold classification, opopa, frfjpa, and 
avpBea-poi;, the distribution would probably be this : ovopara 
includes nouns, adjectives, and probably adverbs, (as a mere 
TTTCMns of the noun,) articles, and pronouns; pijpara are 
verbs ; and aiipheapoi prepositions and conjunctions, con- 
necting particles ; inteijections being omitted ; and thus all 
the parts of speech are accounted for. In the Poetics, 20, 6, 
we are told that avpBeapo^ is a ijxopri darjpo^, rj ovre KoKuet 
ovTt irotel <f>a)pijp plap arjpapriicfip •, and afterwards, which 
explains the other, that it is, an utterance which has no dis- 
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tinct sense or meaning of its own, is not ‘significant,’ except 
in connexion with other words, which make up together ‘a 
single significant utterance,’ fiiav otj/juivtik^p ^xovrjv : now we 
get a meaning. This is equally true of prepositions (which 
express a mere relation) as of ‘ conjunctions’ proper. 

In the Poetics, 20. 7, dpdpov is added to the three other 
divisions. This also is an ‘ insignificant’ utterance, and only 
has a meaning in connexion with other words ; if it precedes, 
it indicates a notion following; if it follows, one that has 
preceded ; or else it defines, as to dytjP'i, to wepi (“ the words, 


and wepi”). Grafenhan, 

^ This c!aasificittion of the ^ parts 
of speech* Poet. c. so called by 
Aristotle, T^t drd<n;r rd0‘ 

4ffii rd fUpif — is no true grammatical 
classification, the members of it being 
heterogeneous. It consists of eight 
divisions, of which only four, dpdpov, 
dropa, are in reality 

* parts of speech.* Thu remaining 
four are, (elementum, lettfr), 

VTUffis (inflexion, change cf 
termination), and \&yoi (the element* 
ary proposition, combination of noun 
and verb, Grafenhan, ad loc.). Aris* 
totle in defining Xdyot, § ti, says that 
a proposition to be intelligible need 
not have a verb — as the definition of 
mao, rational animal. Expressed no 
doubt it need not; but understood it 
must. * Rational animal * bas no mean- 
ing without the addition of * raau is.* 
Of th^fonr true parts of speech, two 
are and two (dpdpor 

and ffvfitfffiot) darifhoi, * words which 
s/yni/y nothing except in combina- 
tion.* 

The distribution of the parts of 
speech under this fourfold classifica- 
tion is as follows : article ; dropo, noun, 
adjective (in the definition of 
c. so $ 9, Xevjcdf stands for an 


not ad loc.’. 

pronoun, (unless that should be rather 
classed with the article, the two being 
originally identical), participle and 
adverb may either coroe under rruait, 
or both belong to the class Bi^oua — 
as regards the latter of the two, the 
adverb, this is the opinion of Giafen- 
han, Gesch. der Phil t. 469, who 
refers to Rhet. ill. 9. 9. Taurd 3^ 
0i>Qpa* vO 3' ai>r3r iral fXryet 

KaKui Kol pOp ypdtput k<v«2s. This 
however is also quoted as a case of 
wrtSfftt, to which in fact it is usually 
referred: the passage seems not to 
be conclusive on the point That the 
participle is an 3ropo, appears from 
Top. VI. 10, where this name is given 
to (^^X1;lr3f and TfxoiifK3f; and de 
Interpr. c. 3, where 3 Xf/w and 
3 dKovffat are similarly designsted. 
And so tbe parts of speech are all enu- 
merated, except prepositions and con- 
junctions, which are both included in 
avpBtfffiot, and interjections, which are 
not recognised as one of the parts of 
speech. Grafenhan thinks that the 
demonstrative pronoun is classed by 
Aristotle with tbe articles; both of 
them being called r/>o3i3/Mxpoi, * addi- 
Uonal definitions.' 
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Ou the primary double division, Donaldson remarks, New 
Cratylus, § 124, looking at it from the logical side, that the 
Greek verb usually includes the copula ; which is therefore 
likely to escape notice at an early stage of inquiry. avf)p 
^abi^ei. means the same as, and almost always stands for, 
dw)p irri. Tliis is constantly implied by Aristotle : 

and similarly, 6 IWo? Xet/Kov is fully equivalent to 6 Imrov 
iarl \evKOs. See Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Logic, Vol. 
III. p. 228, and Mansel’s note on the copula and predicate : 
and on Aristotle’s classification of words, in Poet. c. xx. and 
elsewhere, see Griifenhan, Gesch. dcr Philologie, I. 459 — 462. 
They may be classed, he says, under three heads, according 
to (1) the form, (2) the signification, (3) the ordinary use of 
language (sprachgebrauch). 


APPENDIX B. TO BOOK III. CH. II. 

On Metaphor. 

Aristotle’s definition of metaphor is given in the Poetics, 
c. 21. § 7. It runs thus: “Metaphor is the imposition (the 
assigning to any object, designating by a word, of a 

foreign name, {dWvrplov, a name that does not properly 
belong to the thing, opposed to xvpiov and olxelov) a transfer 
either from genus to species, or from species to genus, or 
from species to species, or proportionally {avoKoyov, i.e. by 
analogy or resemblance).” This definition gives a wider 
extension to the application of the term than would be ad- 
mitted in our modem languages. The test of a metaphor 
in modem usage is that it must convey a direct comparison : 
and the merit of a metaphor consists in the ingenuity of the 
comparison, when remote resemblances are brought together; 
or in the suggestion of pleasing associations, a.s when a beau- 
tiful object, or one that has interesting associations, is substi- 
tuted for something else of an ordinary character which 
wants these qualities, by reason of the resemblance which 
it bears to the other in one or more points. Campbell, Phil. 
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of Rhet., Bk. iii. cli. 1. § 2, calls it “a comparison in epitome:” 
and Whately, Rhet. ch. ill. § 2, defines it, “ a word substi- 
tuted for another on account of the resemblance or analogy 
between their significations.” It might seem from this that 
the three first species of metaphor distinguished by Aristotle 
would be excluded from our conception and use of it. His 
two first classes might be considered mere cases of synecdoche, 
which either (1) puts the part for the whole, as sail for ship, 
or (2) genus for species, as vessel for ship, or (3) species for 
genus, as ‘lilies of the field' for flowers in general These 
examples of synecdoche are supplied by Campbell, op. cit. 
Vol II. pp. lo4>, 159 — the definition is given p. 153 — and by 
Whately, Rhetoric, ch. ill. § 2 ; who also remarks that 
Ai'istotle includes synecdoche under metaphor'. And the 
metaphor from eZSov to might be regarded as a mere 
case of what is commonly called ftercowpCa or inraXKayri 
(on the latter, Cic. Orat, c. 27), the substitution of one word 
for another ; though of course this is never done unless 
there be some kind of resemblance, immediate or remote. 
Interpreted in this way the resemblance is insuflicient to 
constitute a regular metaphor. At the same time Aristotle 
admits in Poet, a xxii. 17, that resemblance is essential 
to a good metaphor, rb ev ixera^peiv to rb bpoiov Oeupeiv; 
and Topic. Z. 2. 140. a. 9. irdvrt<i yap oi fiera<j>epovT€^ 
Kara riva bpoiorijra fiera^ipovaw. And in the de Gen. 
Anim. v. 4. 5 — 8, there are two exemplifications given of 
the metaphor, which show that the third at least of the 
four classes may really be brought under the meaning of the 
term in its proper and modem acceptation. Aristotle is 
speaking of corruption or putrefaction; a notion which 

he says may be applied to water, earth, and all material sub- 
stances of that kind. One of the species (e(8ij) of corruption 
is the coiTuption of earthy vapour (7ea)Soi;v arpibos:), which is 

^ Twining also obserTes in bis notes long to the trope called since Aristo* 
on the Poetics that the two first of tie's time synecdoche.' 

Aristotle's divisions of metaphor *be- 
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called ‘mould’. This particular form of corruption, mould, 
has therefore ‘vapour’, dr/it'v, for its genus, va-xyt), ‘hoar 
frost’, is another subordinate ‘kind’, tlZoft, of vapour: the 
latter in the one case taking the form of, (differenced by, so os 
to make a species or kind,) freezing, iav irar/j } ; the other, dif- 
ferenced by corruption, becomes the species ‘mould’. Now 
the comic poets are in the habit of comparing an old man’s 
white hair both to mould and hoar frost (whence ‘hoar hairs’, 
‘a hoary head’), and the ‘metaphor’ is a good one («5 /tero- 
<f>€povat). In the one case the resemWance is in ‘genus’: 
both hoar frost and whiteness of hair are kinds of vapour — 
whiteness of hair is a corruption of vapour § 6 ; in the other, 
mould and the white hair are both cases of corruption, a-ijtinc ; 
in the latter instance the resemblance lies in the elBoc. 
What the difference really is between the two cases it is not 
easy to see : each of them appears to be an example of re- 
semblance in ‘kind’, elSoc Ttpes elBoc. The words are, i) piv 
•trayyri [rairfov 4<m) rp yever arpU yap Apj^to' o B' evpe^ 

etBer yap ap^ta. It is possible that he calls the 

one yivoc and the otlier sISov, because, for the purposes of 
the present classification, arpic is the higher genus, and tr^ic 
is subordinate : still in relation to arpic, •trar/yri and ttoXulI 
are certainly species. I can make nothing of it, and believe 
it to he a piece of carelessness, such as is extremely common 
in Aristotle’s writings : hut at all events it furnishes a good 
example of a real resemblance, sufficient to justify the ap- 
plication of the term metaphor otto toO erSotfc ewl eiZoc. 

The same fourfold division is recognised, Rhet. III. 10. 7; 
where it is added, that the metaphor *ar’ avaXoyiav is the 
most popular and approved. Quintilian, viri. 6. 9, 10, like- 
wise gives a fourfold classification of metaphors, but resting 
upon an entirely different basis. 

The primary notion of metaphor (peratf>opd, peratfiipeiv, 
tralatio, transferre) is a mere ‘ transfer’ of a word from one 
sense to another : it therefore includes in this original sense 
all cases of peruivvpia, and vwaWayi^, and owskBo^, as well 
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as metaphor proper. Isocrates, for example, avrii. §§ 284, 
285, employs the word to express the misapplication of names 
to the softening and disguising of defects, which are misre- 
presented by indifferent or flattering, or honourable terms. 
This is commonly called vnoKopur/ioi, and is exemplified by 
turfdips for a ‘simpleton’, ‘xp>i<rT<K, ^v<:, and yXvinxs in Plato 
in a similar application ; by the use of diminutives, Rhet. ill. 
2. 15 ; comp. i. 9. 28, 29 for other examples, and Thuc. III. 
89. Isocrates applies fteTatf>ipeiv to the abuse of the words 
and (^CKo<to<^Iv which were employed by the sophists 
of his time to designate something very different from their 
proper acceptation ; iiera^powiv dirh rwv Ka\Ki<rrtov irpay- 
Itartav hrl rd t^vKorara twv imrrfievitarmv. And in a 
similarly general sense Cicero, de Orat. iii. 37. 149, quoted 
above on c. 2. note 2. The subject of metaphor receives no 
separate treatment in the Rhet. ad Alex. It is merely men- 
tioned, together with aTrXoOv and avvdtro^, as one of the 
three rp&troi ovofidro)!/. c. 24. 1. 

Quintilian, IX. 1. 4, classifies metaphor as one of seven 
kinds of 'tropes’: Est ^tur tropus, sermo a naturali et prin- 
cipali significations translatus ad aliam, omandae orationis 
gratia : vel, ut plerique grammatici finiunt, dictio ab eo loco, 
in quo propria est, translata in eum, in quo propria non est 
...Quare in tropis ponuntur verba alia pro aliis, ut in pera- 
4>op^, fUTtavvfil^, dvTovoftaala, ow€kSoxS< xara- 

dXXijyopl^: and describes and illustrates it at length, 
VIIL 6. 4 — 18 ; trangfertur nomen aut verbum ex eo loco in 
quo proprium est, in eum in quo aut proprium deest, ant 
translatum proprio melius est. The former of these two 
cases in which the metaphorical word is used by necessity to 
supply a defect in language, is spoken of by Cicero, de Orat. 
in. 38. 155, as the only source of metaphor: tertius ille 
modus transferendi verba late patet, quern necessitas genuit 
inopia coacta et angustiis, post autem jucunditas delectatio- 
que celebravit...Yerbi translatio instituta est inopis causa, 
frequentata delectationis. The origin of metaphor is the ira- 
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perfection of language ; where there is no term directly ex- 
pressing a notion, the nearest analogy, the term which 
expresses that which most nearly resembles it, must be em- 
ployed as a substitute. Aristotle on the other hand, Rhet. iii. 
10. 2, traces the frequent use of metaphor, like so many 
other things, to the pleasure derived from learning some- 
thing ; ' this is produced in the highest degree by metaphors, 
which bring remote members of the same genus into com- 
parison with one another’, and so suggest unexpected re- 
semblances. With this may be compared the account given 
by Cicero in another place, Orat. XXXIX. ISi, of the plea^ 
sure derived from metaphors ; ex omnique genere frequen- 
tissimee tralationes erunt, quod ea propter similitudinem 
transferunt animos et referunt et movent hue et illuc ; qui 
motus cogitationia celeriter agitatus per se ipse delectat. 
Again de Orat. iil. 40. 159, 160., he attributes the frequent 
employment of metaphor and the pleasure it gives to both 
of those which are separately assigned in the two passages 
already quoted, and by Quintilian in conjunction : nam si 
res suum nomen at vocabulum proprium non habet...neces- 
sitas cogit, quod non habeas aliunde sumere ; sed in suorum 
verborum maxima copia tamen homines aliena multo magis, 
si sunt ratione translata, delectant. And then this pleasure 
in metaphor is traced to four causes ; we are delighted either 
by the ingenuity shown in passing over what lies before us 
at our feet (under our noses) and substituting something 
else that is far out of the way ; or because the thought of 
the listener is transported to another region, yet without 
going astray, which is a principal source of delight ; or be- 
cause a resemblance is briefly suggested and illustrated by a 
single word ; or because a well chosen metaphor realises the 
thing which it represents, and brings it vividly before our 
eyes, (v-pb oppArtov iroul, Arist. Rhet. III. 10. 6.) compare 
Orat. § 92. In de Orat. III. 39. 137, metaphor is said to 
be, a contracted, concentrated, simile : and Campbell, Phil, 
of Rhet. Vol. II. p. 152, has the same thought. 
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See likewise on metaphor, Auct ad Heren. IV. 34 ; 
Demetr. tt. kpfi^jv. Rhet. Gr. in. 280. (Spengel Ed.), with 
special reference to Aristotle ; Harris, Philological Inquiries, 
p. 188, seq. and Campbell and Whately 11. cc. Bk. m. ch. 1. 
and ch. ill. § 2. 


APPENDIX C. TO BOOK III. 

'Apftovla, pvOpxK, /xirpov, piKov, peyt0o<i (t ^9 : and 

especiaUy on rhythm, in reference to iiL 8. 

There are three properties of sounds : (1) the pitch, that 
is, sharpness and flatness, depending on the number of 
vibrations (as of a string) in a given time; the more rapid 
vibrations producing the higher or acuter tone, the slower 
vibration the lower or graver: (2), the intensity or volume, 
which varies in proportion as the string Ls more or less 
removed from its state of equilibrium, or the force exerted 
greater; and the same applies to the voice: and (3), quality 
or ‘ timbre ', which is a sound of the same pitch and inten- 
sity as produced by different instruments; such as stringed in- 
struments, wind instruments, the human voice. From Lamd, 
Cours de Physique: on Harmonics, Vol. II.; where also is 
explained the cause of sound, and the mode of its pro- 
pagation. 

That something of this was already known to Aristotle 
and the early Greek musicians, appears from the following 
passages of the de Gen. Anim. and Topics. irreX Si fiapv 
piv iariv iv ry PpaStlav elvai Kivyaip, ofi) Si eV 
TaxcMi/... de Gen. An. V. 5. 4. dXX’ hreiSy frepov iart 

ri ffapi Kcu 6(v iv ptya\o(f><oviai! xaX pAKpo^vUv; {eari 

yap Kol o^wfxopa pefa\6<f>oi>a, koI piKpStfxova ^api/^xova 
wa-aurm), opoim Si xal Kara rhv piaov tovov tovtuv irepl 
eSv tIvi tk aKKqa StopUreiev, \iy<o Si fieyaXoijmvlav Koi 
piKpo^viav, rj irXyOei, koX oKiyoryri roD /cfvovpivov; Ib. § 7. 
See also § 12. tfxovy piv yip o^eia y rax^ia, KoBairep 

<f>a<rXv oi Kari roi^ apiBpow appovucoL Topic. A. 107- a. 15. 
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'\pfjLovla and pvOfiot are both of them general terms, from 
which they are transferred by metaphor and applied in a 
special sense to music, and composition either in poetry or 
prose. 

apfiovla is ‘adaptation’, from apfio^etv, or ‘fitting’; a 
suitable, appropriate, combination or arrangement — apta 
compositio, Cic. de Offic. — of parts, serving a given purpose, 
or constituting a unity, or organized whole. In a fragment 
of Heraclitus, for instance, quoted by Plato, S^Tnpos. 187. A. 
we have, app^via to^ov kcu, \vpa<t, to denote the stringing, or 
adaptation to use, of the bow and lyre. In music it denotes 
the orderly succession of certain sounds, determined by defi- 
nite intervals, which appeals to an instinctive sense or taste 
in the human mind — some sounds, as some tastes and smells, 
and combinations or successions of sounds, are naturally 
agreeable, others disagreeable to the ear — and constitutes 
‘tune’ or ‘melody”. Its elements are the oft/ and /9opv, 
sharp and flat, acute and grave, produced by the ‘ pitch ’ of 
the voice or instrument ; the indefinite matter, of which the 
musical intervals’, represented by numbers and ratios, are 
the definite, determined ‘forms’. SeeLamd, u. s. In writing 
or composition, prose and poetry, that is, when they are 
delivered or recited aloud by the poet, rhapsode, or orator, 
the elements are the same; but the forms which they assume 
less numerous. Nam voces, (in singing and reading or 
reciting,) says Cicero, de Orat. ill. 57. 216., ut chordae sunt 
intentae, quae ad quemque tactum respondeant, acuta gravis, 
cita tarda, magna parva. These are the three ‘tones’ or 
‘ accents ’, tovoi, wpoaipSiai, Arist. Rhet. III. 1. 4. T6i/o? itself 
means ‘pitch’: it is the degree of tension; the raising or 


^ In Dionjmui, de Comp. Verb. 3. 
■ub fin. et 13, it sUnde merely for 
* compositio oratiooii) et juucturv 
verborum*. Ernest. Lex. Techn. In 
Plato, Rep. til. 397. 398. and Arist. 
Pol. Till. 7, the name of kppkoria is 


given to the various musical * modes,* 
Atapt^rlt ^pvytrrl^ and the rest, 

* Cio. Tusc. Q. I. 18. 41. harmo- 
niam ex intervallis sonorum nosse 
posstimus; quorum Taria oomposiUo 
eiiam harmouias efflcit plures. 
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lowering of the ‘ tension ’ of the strings of an instrament, 
and metaphorically, of the human voice, to a given degree, 
in order to produce certain definite sounds, sharp or acute, 
flat or grave, and middle or circumflex, notes. The ‘middle’ 
(Aristotle) or ‘circumflex’ accent is produced by the combi- 
nation of the acute and grave. Bockh, de Metr. Find. p. 16. 
On Twov, see Mr Donkin’s article on Greek Music, in Smith’s 
Diet or Antiq. at the beginning, and note. 

likewise, which signifies in general any regular 
measured movement ; (as the strokes of the hammer in 
forging, the tread of horses’ feet, the tramp of an army on 
its march, the beat of oars, or of birds’ wings, the motion of 
the fingers, and the like ;) which can be reduced to number, — 
6 Bi TOO Tij'i api6/i,6<: pv0fi6<; i(rriv. Rhet. 

IIL 8. 2. — or measured by number, (hence Lat numerus,) is 
a genus, including several species. It may be applied to 
marching or walking in measured step, to dancing or gesticu- 
lation, to music, and to writing or recitation. Its element or 
‘ matter ’ is time ; determined by fast and slow, to^o xal 
fipoBv, which in composition takes the form of ‘quantity’, in 
long and short syllables. Numeri lex est unitas plurium 
temporis articulorum. Bockh, u. s. p. 9. Quid igitur est 
numerus, nisi pulcra in temporis particularum successione 
forma 7 Ibid. 

In the following passages the above description of ap/wvia 
and pvOpm, as applied to music and writing, prose and 
poetry, is illustrated. Both of them belong to ‘ style ’, Xe'fiv, 
in literary composition, and to music. Plat. Rep. ill. 397. B. 
398. D. Further on the different species of pvd/i 6 <{, and 


^ Fragm. Loogin. w, ap. 

Erneit. h^z. Techn. 6r. av. Quid- 
qoid eti qaod lub auriom oenuram 
aliquam oadii {dpi$fi<p rcpaZrrrac, Ari«t.) 
eiiainn abett a Tertu, cam id quidem 
orationifl eit vitium, numenu voca- 
tnr, qui Gnece dicitur. Cio. 

Orat XX. 67. It belongs to prose as 


well as poetry; Longin. 6 

iri ToO wpo^pufov X^o«/ (in- 
tended for delivery or declamation), 
Karii t6 poKp6if koI Sewtp 

xoi pJrpoif yjytTai' oCk ti2p roti;- 
TtKvp r< \^up ravra p6pi>p ^cwp«7rcu, 
dXX& Jroi frl Twr ^i^roptfcwr. 
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tlieir elements ^paxv koX (laxpov, 399. E — 100. B. furpov, 
j>vOfuK, and appovia, are all included in poetry, x. 601. A. 
Comparing Legg. il. G55. A. Trepl pvOpov koL appovlav 
Tr? ftovfftKrji', with Phileb. 2C. A. (see the entire passage, 
from 24. A.), we gather that the limiting principle, t 6 wipat, 
(or the ‘form’, as it appears in Aristotle,) which gives a 
definite shape and substantial reality to the infinite or 
indefinite, formless, chaotic, ‘ potential ’, matter, entering into 
this as yet undetermined matter, the o^v and fiapv, the ra^y 
and fipaSv, produces in the one appovla, in the other J>v6p6^. 
This will apply to the words of written compositions as well 
as to music. In the laws, il 6C4. E., we are told, that 
whereas all animals alike have a natural tendency to motion 
and utterance, man alone has the conception of order, raft?: 
of this order, that which is expressed in motion is called 
pvdfw ; that which is expressed by the voice in sound, 
arising from the mixture of the 6^ and 0apv, has the name 
of appovla. In Sympos. 187, B. C., we find, 8ri {appovia) ix 
Sia^popivtop irpinepov rod ofeov /ral /Sap^ov hrevra varepov 
bpoK/rfqadvrmv '^irfovev xnrb povaucrp; ri-)(yrt^.,.3xnrep 7 * 
Kal 6 jivOpK ix Tov rax^ov xcd ^paSiov Sievr)veypiixov vpore- 
pov vartpov Si 6po\oyj)advT<ov yiyove. See also on the same 
subject Phileb. 17. c. D. E. and Legg. vii. 812. D. e. Ib. n, 
663. A. T§ rrji KwriaeoK rd^ei pvdpir; Svopa eirj, rg Si av rlj^ 
TOV Tt 6(iot Spa xal ^apio^ ovyKtpawvpivtov, appovia 
Svopa rrpoaar/opevoiro. 

Every kind of poetry and music, says Aristotle, Poet. i. 
§§ 4 — 6, carries out its imitation by means of px£p6<s, appo- 
via, and X0709; only music wants the last. Dancers again 
represent character, passion, and action, by the aid of }>v6pix 
alone. And again. Poet. vi. 3., the gSvapevos \iyo<i of tragedy 
is said to possess ^v6po<;, appovia, and /WXov — the last being 


^ In Ariit. Polit. Tin. 7. sub init. 
^cXoiroctft or fUKot is substituted for 
iipfioifla, (fts also in Poet. i. § 4. com' 
pared with § 13,) the element of me* 


lody or tune, as one of the component 
parts of music ; 
hpCffAOf 5«d ^Xeiroifdt koI 
Compare also Plat Leg^. ll. 699. 
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the musical accompaniment. Rhet. iii. 1. 4. has been already 
referred to. Aristotle there tells us, that those who studied 
the art of declamation or delivery directed their attention to 
three things in the regulation and management of the voice 
or enunciation; the intensity or volume, fiey€do<{, loud or 
low; the pitch, in the distribution of the accents, o^eia, 
fiapela, and /xe<rp, apfu>vta\ and the measure or rhythm, 
which regulates the time or quantity, pi/5/w*. See further 
in Rhet III. 8,, already referred to. 

The source of the pleasure derived from pv6fi6t is said 
to be the natural love of order, regularity, symmetry. ProbL 
XIX. 38. j>vdpL^ 8^ j(alpopev Sed to rfvdpipov koX Terarfptivov 
apudpdv KoX Kivelp Teraypepm^' ouceunipa ydp fj 

TCToy/iei'i; k { vt )< u ^ drd«Tov, more Kcd Kara <f>v<riP 

paWov. 

There is a chapter on pv0p6<i in Dionysius, de Comp. 
Verb., the seventeenth. He identifies ttoO? and pv0p<K\ t6 
8’ avri /caX<5 'iroBa koX pvdpov, apparently neglecting the 
important distinction between ^a<ri<:, the unit of rhythm, 
and TToCv, the unit of metre. It contains an enumeration 
and description of the several metres in use. In c. 19, 
(p. 130. Reiske) he ascribes pvdpov as well as pirpov to the 
Epic poets, in the sense of ‘feet’; and again c. 25. p. 186, 7. 

Burney, Hist of Music, i. p. 62, defines pv6p6<i simply as 
‘ time Aristides Quintil. I. 31. (p. 64.) ffva-rt)pa Ik j(p6v<ov 
Kara riva ra^iv avyKUpevtov, " the assemblage of many parts 
of time which preserve a certain proportion to one another.” 
(Bum.) Ib. (a system composed of times put together in a 
certain order.) 

Cicero’s definition of numerus is, distinctio et sequalium 
et ssepe variorum intervallorum percussio numerum conficit 
de Orat III. 48. 186. And to the same effect, Orat 57. 194. 

’ Tbeae thres qiuUtiea are assigned on Harmonics, did not recognise the 

to sound in general and to the human third property of soun >, quality or 
voice also by Cicero, de Orat. in. 57. ‘timbre’, defined above p. 379. 

]|6. Aristotle, and the ancient writers 
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(Ephorus is in error) syllabis enim metiendos pedes, non 
intervallis existimat. This seems to be a mistake. Rhythm 
in prose is determined, not by equal or varied intervals, but 
by the ratio of times in long and short syllables. Cicero 
seems to have had in his mind the recurring repeated strokes 
of a hammer, the measured tread of a comptmy of soldiers, 
and such like. Or he may mean to express this ratio by 
intervallum ; or spatium, which occurs in Orat. § 193. Com- 
pare §§ 194, 215, 217. But by these same ‘intervals’ in 
Tusc. Qusest. I. 18. 41. he characterises ‘harmony’. 

On rhythm in prose, see the same author, Orat. ca 54 — 
60. de Orat m. 47 — 50. 

By Hermogenes, vepX Stwp, a, (ri. p. 269. Rhet. Or. Ed. 
Spengel,) it is thus described ; iroia avvdexK rdv rov Xoyov 
pepwv, Kal rh irw avaTreiravadat t 6 v \irfov ciXXd 
iroul TO roUvht oXXd roiopSe elvat rhv j)v0p6p. 

MeXoc has two distinct significations : it denotes music 
or melody with and without words. In the former sense it 
may stand for any kind of poetical composition, which has 
a musical accompaniment, in general; and amongst these 
especially for choral o<les; and again more particularly for 
the choral odes of the Greek Tragedy and Comedy, araap- 
pop, p4\cK yopov. Poet. XIL 7. ; and the Scholiast on Eur. 
Phcen. 210, (quoted by Hermann, Elem. Metr. Gr. Lib. in. 
c. 22. § 1.) Tovro ri pi\o<s araaipop Xiyerai. irap yap 
6 x°P^ 'fapo&op Xeyj 7 ri peKm . . .araaipop KoXelrai. 

The iropofio? is afterwards called t^ij. In the latter of the 
two senses it is identifiable with appopCa, tune or melody, or 
appopla, music proper, without the verbal accom- 
paniment 

I will now proceed to illustrate these two senses by 
passages from Plato and Aristotle, from which it will appear 
that the term is certainly susceptible of both these inter- 
pretations. 

In Republic, III. 398. D. piXvi is first said to be composed 
of three elements, iK rpwp i<rr\ avyKSipepop, \iyov re, xal 
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apfioviav Kai pv6fiov, time tune and words: but a little 
farther on, 400. A., p,e\os is distinctly opposed to Xoyos ; of? 
Ihovra TOP TToSa rw tocovtov \6y<p draysa^eip hreadai /eal to 
peXof, dXXd Xoyov ttoBi re Kai piXei. Here piXos together 
with TTovs, which stands for pv6pos or perpov in general, the 
metrical ‘ foot (' a part of rhythm ’,) are expressly distin- 
guished from the ‘ words ’ of the song or ode, and employed 
either in the general sense of dppovla, tune or harmony, or 
of the ‘ music ’ of the accompanying ‘ instruments And 
still more distinctly in a passage of the Laws, ii. GG9. D. E. 
oi Troiryra'i pvdpov ph/ Kai prjpma peXovs x^p'^S Xoyovs ^JnXoi’s 
els perpa riOevres' peXos 8’ av Aot pvdpovs dvev pr^pdrtov, 
yJriXp Ki0apl<ret xal avX^aei irpoaxpuipevoi. 

From Aristotle I have already quoted on the one side 
Poet. XII. 7., arda-ipov, peXos x°P°^i "'here the term must 
necessarily include the words, the musical accompaniment 
(which was essential to the performance), and rhythm or 
measure in its wndest sense, the dances and gesticulations of 
the choreutae, as well as the metre of the verses. In Poet. i. 
§ 13, it is plainly used in the sense of melody or tune, as 
equivalent to dppovla, for which it is actually substituted; 
compare § 4, where the same division is stated in different 
words. In this first Chapter the author, after .stating his 
theory, that the whole art of poetry and music, to which 
are afterwards added dancing and painting, and the various 
species of poetry, are all imitative, and derived from the 
natural love of imitation inherent in the human race, proceeds 
to point out how this imitation expresses itself in several 
of the different kinds of poetry: and concludes the chapter, 
§13, with the following remark. “Some (poets) there are 
that employ all the above mentioned modes, I mean measure, 
melody, and metre, pvOplp koX piXei xal perpai — these had 
previously been designated, § 4, pv6p^ sal Xtryy xai dppovla; 
so that perpov stands in § 13. for the ‘ words in their metrical 
form whilst peXei represents dppovla — as the composers of 
dithyrambs, of hymns (vopoi), of tragedy and comedy: they 

25 
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differ however in this respect, that some employ them all to- 
gether, others only partially.” The last words are explained 
by a passage of c. Vi, which we shall also refer to as throwing 
some light on our subject. In § 2, is given the famous 
dehnition of tragedy. Two of its qualities are, that it must 
be ^hv<Tfuv(p Xoyip, and (Kaarov twv elBwv iv tok 

fiopioiii the ‘imitation’ of tragedy is to be effected by means 
of language ‘ duly sweetened ’, i. e. embellished and rendered 
pleasurable (Twining); but this embellishment is made up 
of several elements, the different kinds of which must be 
carefully kept separate (x“P‘‘>)> confined each to its 
proper sphere. The explanation of this is given in §§ 3, 4. 
“ By ijSvfffievou Xoyov I mean, pvBfiov Ka\ appMviav koX fieXov ; 
and by separation of the several kinds, that the composition 
is to be effected in some parts by the aid of metre alone, in 
others again it must be aided by melody or a musical accom- 
paniment. This is my interpretation of the passage, which 
enables us to retain in the text of § 3. In this case 

there will be a distinction drawn between appovta and pieXov. 
The former is the harmony of language, which is charac- 
teristic of ‘metre’; whilst peXat is the melody or music, 
Plato’s KaOdpiffii teal avXrjais. Several of the most 

eminent commentators however, Victorius, Tyrwhitt, Her- 
mann, agree in rejecting /leXos in § 3, on the ground that it 
is a mere repetition of dppLovia : Victorius substitutes fih-pov, 
which Tyrwhitt objects to as a tautological repetition of 
pvdp6<i in a different form ; and Tyrwhitt himself regards it 
as a gloss, and, with Hermann, would exclude it altogether 
from the text. This I believe I have shown to be unneces- 
sary. On the musical senses of p,iXo<: see Twiniirg’s note 46. 
p. 246. (1st Ed.). He distinguishes three; which seems to 
me to be further than they need be carried. 

In the last Chapter of the Politics Bk. viii. (or v. accord- 
ing to the revised order), on Music as applied to Education, 
fic\o<! is several times joined with, and at the same time 
distinguished from, dpp.ovla. We have already seen that in 
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some sense of both they are so nearly related that the one 
can be substituted for the other. ’Apfiovlat throughout this 
CHiapter is used, as by Plato in Rep. iii. to denote the 
musical ‘ modes Aapiarl, ^ptryttrrt, AvSurrl, and the rest, 
which were characteristic of various races and countries, and, 
when employed by Greek composers, appropriated to distinct 
kinds of poetical composition. The style of the Dorian 
harmony or mode was grave measured and solemn ; the 
Phrygian had a wild excited enthusiastic character, adapted 
to stimulate the emotions and arouse the enthusiasm of the 
participants in ‘orgiastic’ rites, such as those of Bacchus, 
and the Phrygian Cybele, from whose worship it seems to 
have been borrowed; the Lydian' on the other hand was 
soft sweet and voluptuous. These ‘modes’ therefore were 
rather varieties of musical style and character, than distinct 
tunes or melodics, and therefore appavia in the more 
general sense may be very well distinguished in the chapter 
referred to from pe\ri', whilst in the narrower and more 
special signification they are capable of being identified. 

Finally perpa are defined by Aristotle, Poet, rv, 7, popui 
rmv pvffpwpi that is they are ‘ measures ’, or ‘ verses ’ ; ‘ parts 
of rhythm ’, which is indefinite and never comes to an end : 
perpov is rhythm, cut, as it were, into definite lengths. But 
this will be described more fully in the second part of our 
subject, on which we are now entering, the distinction viz. 
and definitions of j)v6pM and perpov. 


pvOplx!, perpov, opaK, 6e<TK. 

The elements of rhythm are times ; in writing, expressed 
in syllables short and long. This is the indefinite matter, 
arreipov, arripavrov, into which rhjrthm introduces a law, or 
‘form’ (Ar.), or ‘unity’ (Plat.); (rrepawerat apidp^, Rhet. III. 

^ Softly sweet in Ljdi&n meMures 
Soon he soothed bis soul to pleasures. 

Dryden, Alexander's Feast. 

25—2 
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8. 2. conf. Probl. xix. 38. 2 ;) a definite regularity which 
constitutes its harmonious effect. The unit of time is the 
short syllable, which occupies the shortest time in enuncia- 
tion : the long syllable, the other element, is in value equal 
to two short. Rhythm then resides in the ratio of these 
times to one another in an indefinite succession of syllables. 
The early writers on Music — Plato ascribes the division to 
Damon the Musician, Rep. ill. 400. B. — distinguished three 
kinds of rhythm' and no more. (1) the heroic or dactylic, 
including the spondaic and anapiEstic, which e.\presses the 
ratio of equality, or 1:1; (2) the iambic and trochaic, with 
the tribrach, which has the ratio of 2 : 1 ; and (3) the 

paeonic*, including the cretic ( ) and bacchius ( — ), which 

has that of § : 1. This is called by Plato, after Damon, 
the fVoTrXtoir pv6fj.6^\ as Schneider thinks, (not. ad loc.). 
This last is preferred by Aristotle for prose composition 
because it cannot be used alone in versification, is less marked 
than the other two, and therefore obtrudes itself less upon 
the attention of the audience, fiaXKov \av6dvei, Rhet. IIL 8. 
This ratio or proportion is marked by the apatt and 
sublatio and positio; the ictus or stress of the voice usually 
(as a matter of fact) falling upon the long syllable, or the 
resolution of the long syllable, in each of the rhythmical 
/Sdo-ftv*. Plat Rep. 1. c. Arist. Rhet. ni. 8. Quint, ix. 4. 
46, 47. 


* On thMe compare Cic. Oral. 56. 
1 88. 

* On the P«onio rhythm (rather 

than metre) see Herm. £Uera. D. 
Metr. Lib. ii. c. xix. de ventibus 
Creticis. On the f>v$fi 6 i see 

likewise Herm. 1 . c. il. xxvi. 17. and 
on the Schol. p. 371. of Arist. Nub. 
647. It was as the Scholiast on 
Aristoph. eayi. and Hermann thinks, 
an anapsestic measure, at all events in 
its ordinary application. The Scholiast 
however adds that others — perhaps 


Damon among them — gave this name 
to ifi^lfiaxpop or the Cretio, 

which is iilentical in rhythm with the 
Pieunic. Stallhaum's note on the 
passage of Plato is not edifying. 

* On dfiffif and see Bdckh, da 
Metr. Find. c. 4. 

* in rhythm corresponds to 
wovt in metre. It takes its name from 
the * step* in marching or dancing. 
Stallb. ad Remp. u. s. Each of the 
three rhythmical ratios is a /Schrtt. 
Plat. Rep. 111. 400. a. flip yiip 
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We now proceed to the consideration of the distinction 
of pvdfiK and fih-poii. This is very clearly and well stated 
by Quintilian, Inst. Orat. IX. 4. 45. “ rhythmi, id est numeri, 
spatio temporum constant: metra etiam ordine: ideoque 
alterum esse quantitatis videtur, alterum qualitatis.” [The 
6rst consists in a mere ratio of times or quantities; the 
second has the ‘quality’ in addition, that the syllables in 
which the ratio resides must occur in a certain order. Bbckh 
quarrels with this, as against his theory.] Then follows 
a description of the rhythmical bases and their ratios. “Sunt 
hi,” he continues, “et metrici pedes (dactyl, p®on, iambus); 
sed hoc interest, quod rhythmo indififerens est dactylusne 
ille priores habeat breves an sequentes, (whether it be dactyl 
or anapeest, or indeed spondee). Tempus entm solum metitur, 
ut a sublatione ad positionem (from apatv to 0e<ri<:) idem 
spatii sit Proinde alia dimensio est versuum : pro dactylo 
poni non poterit anapscstus aut spondeus : nee pseon eadem 
ratione brevibus incipiet ac desinet. Sunt et ilia discrimina 
(§ 50.), quod rhyihmis libera spatia, metris hnita sint; et 
his certae clausulae, illi quomodo coeperant currunt usque ad 
Itera^oXrjv, id est transitum in aliud genus rhythmi : et quod 
metrum in verbis modo, rhythmus etiam in corporis motu 
est.” From this we gather; first, that rhythm, in composition 
at all events, is a measurement of time alone ; secondly, that 
the distinction between it and metre lies in three particulars; 
(1) rhythm has respect only to the ratio of the times or 
quantities of the syllables : in rhythm, dactyl, spondee, and 
anapaest, are exactly equivalent ; in metre, the long and 
short syllables must occur in a fixed order; the dactylic, 
anapaestic, and spondaic, are different metres. (2) rhythm is 


Tpla drra iffrlp efSi; <Sr ai 
irX^fforrai ... Ai* ttwotfu. 

II. 670 D. al fid<r€it rvr 
Ariat, Pol. II, 5. uHnr<p irAi* cf Tit... 
iroti(9<tt...rAr pdffiP fiiaw. Me* 

t^ph. N. I. 1087. b. 34. Kip tl rarrl... 


; where pdffis ia deacribed m 
the measuring unit of Henuog. 

T. a . (Rhet. Gr. ll. p. 769. Ed. 

Speng.), card 5^ rdt ^dtrcit 6<rrj dacru* 
Xte^ T€ cal dcaratimc}}, (U suitable to 
the * awoet* atjrle). 
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indefinite, metre definite; in this sense, that the former has 
no natural termination in the sentence, it runs on till a 
change occurs, whenever that may happen : metre is finite : 
it is rhythm cut into lengths, as it were, forming ‘certas 
clausulas ’, systems or verses, which are usually repeated, in 
some form or other, either as single verses or stanzas, till the 
poem ends. (3) pud/iot is a genus, fiirpov a species; as we 
Jiave already noticed'. 

Now in all this there is not a word of anything but ‘time’ 
or ‘quantity’; rhythm is a ratio of times or quantities of 
syllables. Bockh however, de Metr. Find. c. 5., would intro- 
duce a further distinction between rhythm and metre, of this 
nature. ‘Metre,’ he says, ‘is a system of syllables long or short 
disposed in a certain order, independent of arsis and thesis ; 
and it is in the ratio of arsis and thesis alone that rhythm 
consists.’ This is derived from ancient authorities, and is no 
novelty of his own. The only ancient authority that he pro- 
duces for it is Aristides Quintilianus, I. p. 49., where this is 
mentioned as a second, and apparently independent, theory. 
It seems to me, whether true or false in itself, to disagree at 
all events with all that has been above cited from Plato, 
Aristotle, Quintilian, &c., as to the conception of rhythm as 
it was understood in their times. These authors, as far as 
can be gathered from their expressions, make it to consist 
solely in the measurement of time ; and make no reference 
whatever to the varying intensities of sound in the voice, 
which constitute ictus, as belonging to it. Moreover Aristotle, 
in another passage of the Rhetoric, III. 1. 4., expressly dis- 
tinguishes Ttj^ from j>v6fi6<s\ and Spai^ and 

0€(7t5 are nothing hut different degrees of intensity of the 


^ Se« SuidM» quoted by Bockh, de 
Metr. Find. Bk. i. ch, 4. p. 19. note 
3» Also Mallius Theodoras, p. 5, 
quoted by Herm. Elem. Metr. Gr. 
Bk. ir. c. 19. I 7. Si qua autemapud 
poetM lyncot aut tragicoe quispiam 


repererit, in quibus oerU pedum oolla- 
tione neglecta, sola temporam ratio 
considerata sit, meminerit ea, acut 
apud doctiasimoe quoaque eoriptum 
invenimus, non metre sed rhythmoa 
appellari oportere. 
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voice ; and from this I think it may be inferred that rhythm, 
in his opinion at least, did not reside " solely in ap<Tii and 
6i<ri<! and their relation”. 

Specimens of these rhythms in prose composition are to 
be found in Dionys. de Comp. Verb. c. 25. The Cretic — “or 
if you prefer to call it so, the Pajonic” — rhythm is illustrated 
from the opening sentence of Demosthenes’ speech pro Coronft, 
Tot? 6eoh ev)^ofuu •trauri koI Trdaot? : the iambic from the 
words that follow, Striji/ evvoiav eyd SiareXco : in the 

next Demosthenes reverts to the Pseonic or Cretic, iriKei 
Kol Traaiv vfuv Toaavrtjv vnap^ai fiot vap' vpmv eh tovtovI 
rbv arfwva. 

Demetriu-s, in his chapter, irepl p^aXoirpevoth, ir, ip/i. 
(in. 270. Rhet. Or. Speng.), referring to Aristotle, Rhet. ill. 
8., exemplifies the Pseonic rhythm — which he follows Aris- 
totle in recommending for use, and also in confining the use 
of it to the two kinds which begin and end with a long syl- 
lable, as rjp^aTo he and 'Apa^la — by some words taken from 
Theophrastus, t£v pep trepl ra a^ia ^iXoffo<fx)vPTav. 

This does not “in strictness consist of Paeons, but still is 
Pseonic.” The heroic rhythm is illustrated by a spondaic 
system, ^Ketp fjpwp eh Trjp ^dpav', which is disapproved on 
the same grounds as those that are alleged by Aristotle. 
And similarly the iambic. 

Hermogenes, tt. ihewp, a, II. 279 (Rh. Gr. Sp.), has some 
useful remarks upon rhythm in prose, and especially upon 
the amount of rhythmical feet that is required to give a par- 
ticular rhythm to a prose sentence. The iambic rhythm, he 
says, — herein agreeing with Aristotle and Demetrius — being 
that into which the Greek language naturally falls, and 
therefore most usual in ordinary conversation, is only suitable 
for a plain and simple style, and to be avoided by those who 
aim at an ornamental and dignified kind of composition. Of 
this he gives as a specimen, iyd yap, u aphpev 'A6 t}pomh, 
irpoaeKpovaa avOpchrtp irovr)p^ ; at the same time remarking', 

' Se« Cicero, Oral. 58—198, and 195. to tbe ume effect. 
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that in order to constitute an iambic rhythm it is sufficient 
that such feet be introduced to a certain extent, and parti- 
cularly at the beginnings of the clauses ; and that the number 
of iambuses and trochees in the entire composition should 
exceed that of the anapaests and dactyls (for instance). Fur 
it is absolutely necessary that there should be a mixture of 
some other feet ; otherwise the speech would be in metre, 
and not merely rhythmical. Cic. Orat. 57. 194'. Itaque ut 
versum fugimus in oratione, sic hi sunt evitandi continuati 
pedes, (viz. dactyl and iambus). 

Cicero also, in the Orator, 65, 219, gives a specimen of 
Pseonic rhythm — though it is only accidentally so — from a 
speech of Crassus ; which he says falls naturally into rhythm 
without any effort or intention on the part of the orator. It 
is an example not of numerus, but of numerosa oratio. In 
§ 196, he gives his final opinion about the use of rhythm in 
prose composition. Prose should l>e interspersed and tem- 
pered with it, neither wholly rhythmical nor altogether loose 
and measureless : the paeon, in deference to Aristotle’s 
opinion, should be most frequently employed, but blended 
with the other rhythms which he has passed over. Subse- 
quently, §§ 214, 215, he expresses disagreement with one of 
Aristotle’s rules, that the period should end with the fourth 

jKBon, ; Cicero prefers the Cretic in this position, 

§ 218. The remarks on this subject in the de Oratore are 
scanty and limited ; it is treated much more fully in the 
Orator. 


APPENDIX D. TO BOOK III. CH. V. 

On avvBcafio^. 

The word crui'Secr/iov, as a grammatical or rhetorical — for 
rhetoric includes the art of composition — term, has in Ari- 
stotle a very wide and general application ; it seems that at 
le.-vst three different senses in which it is employed are dis- 
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tinguishable. Its general character is defined in Rhet. III. 
12. 4, i yap <rivBeapw h> irotei rd TroXXd ; by which it seems 
to be meant that it unites a variety of single terms or notions 
or parts into one general conception ; either words or sen- 
tences, as a connecting particle ; or correlative clauses, as 
piv and ; or a whole volume, consisting of a multitude of 
parts, into one great whole, as the Iliad is said to be Xoyoi 
awiiaptp fU. In all these senses we shall find Aristotle em- 
ploying it. 

In a previous Appendix, A, it has been already stated 
upon the authority of Dionysius, that the distinction of aw- 
Seopoi from ovopara and pr)para was the second step in the 
grammatical analysis of language, and due to Theodectes and 
Aristotle. It seems however that Isocrates also recognised 
it; — he perhaps borrowed it from Theodectes; — for in a 
fragment of his re^vri preserved by Max. Planudes, ad Her- 
mog. V. p. 469, 8., and Joannes Sicel. VI. p. 156, 19 (in 
Benseler, Isocrates, YoL li. p. 276.), we find amongst his 
precepts for the regulation of style the following rule ; *ai 
TOW avvhiapovs rov<; avrov^ pfj avvoyyw Ttffivat, Kal riv 
irropevov ^ovpetxp evOw dvrairoBtBovau The former of 
these clauses appears to mean, that the same conjunction or 
preposition or particle is not to be repeated in too close 
proximity to the other, that the phraseology or construction 
should be varied ; the latter, that in correlative clauses the 
second member should immediately follow the £rst, and not 
after a long interval which leads to confusion. But in both 
cases aivieopot may be interpreted 'connective particle’; in 
the latter of the two, the particle carries with and includes 
the correlative sentence to which it is attached, and of which 
it expresses the correlation. 

In the Poetics, XX. §§ 1, 6., the trvvSeapov is reckoned as 
one of the eight popia tt}? partes orationia In § 6, 

two definitions are given, the first of which is very corrupt 
and obscure. The term is however illustrated by the ex- 
amples piv, ^01, Sij, which leaves no doubt that it includes 
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at all events conjunctions and particles. It embraces like- 
wise prepositions, Dion, de Comp. Verb. c. 22 . p. 157, Reiske, 
where hrl is called a a-vvSeafUK or vp60e<TK. In c. 25, apa is 
an instance of <ruvht<rfio<;. Demetrius, w. irtpl awO. 

Xirfov, (Rhet Or. ill. p. 274, 5. Ed. Speng.) gives examples 
which include interjections, tpev, al at, together with par- 
ticles, as fUv, Be, 8 » 7 , vv : wporepov is a avvBeapitK, (it is re- 
garded as a preposition) and again, p. 324, koL 

In Aristotle, avvBeo-fiot, Rhet. III. 6 . 6 , and 12. 4, plainly 
stands for a 'connective', or connective particle, as a single 
word : and also in ProbL xix. 20 . where it is exemplified by 
T€ — koL And the definition of Poet. XX. 6, again describes a 
conjunction, preposition, or particle, by defining <rvvBe<rp4><!, 
^vfj a<rtifMn (an unsignificant utterance, of course a single 
word) ^ oSre KtoXvei ovre nroul <pminjv piav <rt)pMvriKrjv : and 
secondly, ^vff aar/poii dx irKeiovtov piv <fxavdiv /ttav, (these are 
the words 'more than one’ that it connects) oTfpuunixwv Bi, 
troieiv ire^vxvia plav trgpavriicrjv ^mvr\v. [This last is 
equivalent to X 8709 , a sentence with a meaning. An 'ut- 
terance' may be applied to one, or to several words in con- 
junction.] From the former definition we learn likewise, that 
it may be placed either at the extremities (beginning and end) 
or in the middle of a sentence'; and it is illustrated by the 
single words, piv, groi. Be. In this same sense it is employed 
by the author of the Rhet. ad Alex, a 23. § 5. (Oxf. Ed.) 

Bi Kol <rwBi<rpow oklrfow rroiew (meaning here xai, as the 
connective par excellence) rd TrXcurra Bi ^evyvvvat ; which is 
fully illustrated by Rhet. III. 6 . 6 , where we are told to say 
vopevBeX^ BieKk)(6r]v, rather than iropevOeU acoI BiaXej(6ek. 

Harris, Hermes, Bk. ii. ch. 2, thus defines a conjunction. 
" A part of speech devoid of signification itself, but so formed 


^ crcl or for io 0 tftnoe« may 

itaod at the begioning of a eentence, 
and 64 or ydp at the end of it — 94 so 
placed is extremely rare; one may 
eonoeive howeTer such a sentence as 


this^ ToXXot fUit ToOro tmoiVc, 6>dyoi 
94 : bnt ydp at the end of an interro* 
gative sentence is by no means nn* 
common, as twi ydp ; 
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as to help signification, by making two or more significant 
sentences to be one significant sentence” — a definition which 
manifestly comes from Aristotle. As, ‘Rome was enslaved’, 
‘ Ctesar was ambitious’ become one by being connected by the 
particle ‘because’. So in Rhet. ni. 12. 4, the many signifi- 
cant terms mn/vSera, ffkdov, BieXixdijv, Uh-euaa, become one 
by the introduction of the copula, xaL Similarly in III. 9. 1, 
the flpo/ievri the loose style, which is not rounded into 
organized periods, in which the clauses merely ‘bang to- 
gether’, or ‘are strung together’ like a rope of onions, is 
fila ; that is, derives the only unity and connexion 
that it has from conjunctions and particles. 

Aristotle’s definition will apply equally well to preposi- 
tions, as to conjunctions and particles, and no doubt is in- 
tended to include them. Prepositions also merely express a 
relation, as of time, place, cause, of one thing to another, and 
have no independent signification apart from the terms be- 
tween which the relation lies. They also pve a ‘ unity’ to 
the several particulars which they connect 

These are the only parts of speech which come under the 
head of avvSe<rfu><i in Aristotle’s classification. 

Inteijections, as mere exclamations, he seems not to have 
considered as parts of speech at all ; at all events the defini- 
tion of avvS€fffio<i does not include them : all the other parts 
of speech are included in the classification. By some later 
writers, as Demetrius, inteijections are classed with ‘con- 
necting particles’ ; a description which is certainly quite inap- 
propriate to them 

’This however is not the only sense in which this word is 
employed by Aristotle and other writers : it sometimes carries 
with it the clause to which the connecting particle, as fiev — Si, 
re — KcU, is attached, and signifies a connected clause with, and 
sometimes even without, its connecting particle ; or correlative 
clauses, such as those coupled by fih> and Si. Clear examples 
of this usage are found in Rhet. in. 5. 2, 3, where the avarf- 
koUk avvStfffMK, the connexion which is de rigueur, obbligato. 
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is the apodosia, hropa/ofirjv TrapaXa^dv avrova, the corre- 
aponding clause (to the protasis), to dvrairo&thopxvov : here 
the connecting particle is wanting, but the irpoTcuTK has its 
iireL expressed ; as also has the parenthetical clause, which is 
likewise called (rvi/Bea-poa, its yap. Similarly of the two 
examples given of a aipSeapoa in Rhet. ad Alex. c. 26. § 2., 
the first mag it is true be interpreted of the conjunctions p4v 
and hi alone ; but in the second, av yap Kaxamav atrioa iyi~ 
vov Kai TovTtov airtoa av, it would seem from the introductory 
words, ‘iraKiv irap 6 avroa {avph€<rpo<;) axn/oKoXovSoa g, that 
the repetition is meant to apply to the three words, «at, av, 
and afrtoa ; so that here we should understand it of the con- 
nected clause with its connective, /cat, or of the connected 
clauses alone. Another certain example of its employment 
in this signification is Rhet. HI. 5, 6., where the question is 
of aentencea. 

There is also a third sense of the word which seems to be 
distinguishable from the two preceding in Aristotle’s writings. 
In Poet. XX. 1.3, irepl 'Ep/i. 17. a. 9 and 16, Anal. Post. ii. 93. 
b. 36, we have the phrase \6yo<; avpSia/np th ; to which in 
the first and third passages dairep »; ’lX.fa? is added. The 
author is here distinguishing two kinds of unity of phrase or 
description, the one where the unity is conveyed by the 
meaning, 6 Iv hgXwp, as the definition of a man ; the other 
which is effected by ovpheaptK. This latter would seem to 
be most naturally interpreted of connexion in general It is 
true that in the passage of the de Interpr. it is opposed to 
TToXXol hi, ot TToXXd xal pg hp (htjXovpre'i) t) oi aavpheroi : but 
with the la.st word \070t is to be supplied, and not awheapoi, 
— indeed etaipheroi avpheapoc would be a contradiction in 
terms. And besides this, if Aristotle had meant conjunc- 
tions, &c. in the phrase which we are endeavouring to explain, 
he would surely have said avphiapoia and not avphiaptp. 

Ammonius, on Arist. de Interpr. p. 54. 6, (quoted by 
Harris, Hermes, u. s.) evidently referring to this distinction 
of the two kinds of unity in the \6yo<;, compares the first, o 
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Kvpuo^ eU, to a block of wood in its natural state, which is 
properly and naturally one ; the second, that which denotes 
the combination of several existences, and appears to be 
made one by one (or more) conjunctive particles (tn'i/8e<r^o<?), 
to a ship made up of various pieces of timber, and deriving 
its unity from the nails, pegs, screws, and other fastenings ; a 
very good illustration of the nature and use of connective 
particles. 

Demetrius, tt. ipfi. 1. c. properly distinguishes two kinds 
of avvBeafioi. The one, which may be called Kvpioi, are con- 
nectives properly so called, because they actually do ‘connect’ 
words and sentences : such are p,ev, 2e, tjroi, dvel, yap, &c. 
The other which he calls irapoTrXripmpaTiKol, complementary, 
are such as ye, fii), ovv, apa, when not used as inferential, but 
merely continuative, restrictive, corrective or emphatic, (of 
which the emphatic Kal is a good example). It is to these 
last that Demetrius refers interjections ; which however 
strictly speaking are so far from being ‘connective’, that they 
break and interrupt the continuity of the sentence. Dio- 
nysius has the substantive ’irapairX'qpwpara in two passages ; 
de Isocr. Jud. c. 3., p. 640, Reiske, irapavXripdipcuJi Xe^eojv 
ovSev (iifteXovawv ; and again, de Adm. vi die. in Demosth. 
c. 39, p. 1072. TrapairXripwfUKTi twp ovopaiav ovk avayKaioK. 


APPENDIX R TO BOOK III. CH. XV. XVI. XVII. 

dp<fua-fft]n^ei^, ardaeK, status. 

'The legal ‘ issues,’ afterwards called erratret? and statu.s, 
appear in Aristotle in the embryo stage of dp<l>ia-^r]Ti^(T£i<;, 
often referred to, never exactly defined, or employed as a 
well determined and recognised technical and legal classifica- 
tion. References to these issues, on which may be made to 
turn the trial and decision of legal cases — more especially 
of criminal cases, to which Aristotle at least usually applies 
them — are scattered up and down the topics of his Rhetoric. 
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See for instance, L 3. 6, 1. 13. 9, 10. iii. 15. 2; 16. 1, and ’6; 17. 
1. The four degrees of criminality, afiaprrifia, oBi- 

KTj/jui, ahucia — or three, omitting (as is usually done) aSUrifui 
as distinguished from dStKia — may likewise be construed as 
so many aft^urfftir^eK, or issues that may be raised in 
determining the nature of an alleged crime. They are most 
explicitly enumerated in ill. 16. 6. and 17. 1. They here 
appear as four; the question of fact, to oti, to yeyoviveu y ; 
of harm or damage, toC pKa^tphv ftveu, ti e^Kay^w; of crimi- 
nality, TOO aSiKov tivat rj fiij, €i SucaioK; and of quantity or 
degree, et too-oCtoi», q rrjkiKoxnov, in ov roaovBe. In c. 16. 
§ 1, these are otherwise classified, and reduced to three, 8t» 
eoTi Belial fdv 17 airunov, in iroMv\ ^ on iroffiv, fact, 
quality, quantity. This last coincides with one of the later 
and ordinary divisions. The first or fourfold division may 
however easily be reduced under the terms of the second, 
thus. The issue of fact is the same in both ; we must know 
first of all whether the alleged fact is true or not The 
second and third class of the former list may both be referred 
to the class ‘quality’ of the second; the damage or injury 
and the criminality, the justice or injustice, may both be 
regarded as ‘qualities’ of actions. And the amount or degree 
of criminality of an alleged offence to<tovtov, TtjXiicovTov, 
TOffovBe, is plainly identifiable with the ‘quantity’ of the 
second division. This last is in fact what was afterwards 
called the optie^ <rrd<rK, and by Cicero and the Latin Rhetori- 
cians ‘nomen’ or ‘finitio’. This issue is the ‘definition’ of the 
offence, the name or title which is to be given to it; and this 
may clearly be regarded as a question of ‘ degree’ or ‘ amount’ 
of criminality, which gives its designation to the offence; 
determines what it is to be called, and consequently the 
court by which it is to be tried, and the legal process to 
which it is to be subjected. For instance, the same act may 
be construed as alxia or v^pK, and the issue may be raised on 
this point. aUla ‘ assault’ is a mere personal offence, and is 
the object of a private action or Blxr); but an act of Z^pm is 
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an offence against the state, and subjects the offender to a 
ypa(^ or public prosecution. The dfufiur^TiT^eK or 
are likewise, as by Aristotle, indicated, not defined and clas- 
sified, in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 5. § 8. 

The usual division of the o~rd<Tet 9 , when they came to be 
systematically classified and defined by succeeding legists and 
rhetoricians, was threefold ; (1) ordct? oToxatrnicri, status con- 
jecturalis, conjectura, the question of fact; (2) opueri, the 
definition or ‘name’ that was to be given to the offence 
charged, nomen or finitio; and (3) or. ttoiotjjtck, qualitas, or 
‘ generis,’ the question of the justice or injustice of the act; of 
right and wrong; but including also that of to tTV(t<f>€pov rj 
wTVft^pov, utile an inutile, Aristotle’s fiXa^epov, the question 
of damage and loss. This appears from Hermogenes, c, 2. v, 
<rrcuT. Suup. Rhet. Gr. II. 139. Ed. Speng., a chapter in which 
the divisions and definitions of the ordo-eiv are clearly and 
well stated; the third class has many subdivisions. 

Cicero has more than one division of the status. In the 
de Invent, i. 8. 10, 11, 12, and 16, he gives a fourfold classi- 
fication, which is also very clearly explained. The classes are, 
facti, nominis, generis, actionis: ut in facto conjectura, in 
nomine finitio, in genere qualitas, in actions jus intelligere- 
tur. § 50. The actio, or translativa constitutio, is when the 
question or issue to be determined has reference to the bring- 
ing of the action (which is here separated from the nomen or 
finitio) ; quern, qiiicum, quomodo, apud quos, quo jure, quo 
tempore, agere oporteat. This fourth division is abandoned, 
as unnecessary, in his later works. 

His ordinary division is threefold: Orat. XXXIV. 121. res 
(controversiam facit) aut de vero aut de recto aut de nomine. 
Sitne ? quid sit? quale sit? de Orat. n. 30. 132. factum, 
quale, nomen. See also Topic, xxiv. 92 — 94. where the 
meaning of the word status is explained; in quo primumin- 
sistit (takes up a position to sustain an attack) quasi ad 
repugnandum congressa defensio. And Orat. Part. xxix. 101, 
factum, facti appellatio, qualitas (rectum, concedendumve). 
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In the Auct. ad Heren. i. 11 — 15., the divisions are also 
three but not identical with the preceding. They are, con- 
jecturalis, legitinia, (when the issue is raised upon some legal 
point, as the interpretation of a law, the conflict of two 
antagonistic laws, and such like questions), and juridicalis, 
which corresponds to qualitas. 

Lastly Quintilian has devoted a long chapter. III. 6., to 
the discussion of the status, and gives more suo a multitude 
of different divisions. His own is to be found in § 66., com- 
pare § 86. There are three status rationales, conjectura, 
flnitio, and qualitas; and one legalis, which he formerly 
subdivided into five species, scripti et voluntatis, legum con- 
trariarum, collectivum, ambiguitatis, translationis. The 
fourth, legalis, he now is of opinion, (§ 67.), may be with- 
drawn from the 'general’ status, and the rationales alone 
remain as a general division. These are all examined in 
detail in the remainder of the chapter. In § 3 we are told 
that the first use of this technical term was attributed either 
to Hermagoras, or to Naucrates a pupil of Isocrates, or to 
Zopyrus of Clazomense: he is himself inclined to refer the 
earliest use of it to i^chines ; who in the speech, c. Ctesiph. 
(§ 206. Bait, and Sauppe; p. 83. 22. H. Steph.) borrows from 
wrestling the term rraa-tv, the position or attitude which the 
wrestler was obliged to assume, and applies dt to the ‘real 
question at issue’, from which he charges Demosthenes with 
straying. The name he explains either, like Cicero, and 
./£schines, as 'primus causae congressus’, the position or pos- 
ture for resisting an attack, or ‘quod in hac causa consistat’. 
The latter explanation seems to represent the ‘ real gist,’ and 
‘ essence ’ of the case, that which it really turns upon. In 
the next and following sections the meaning of the term is 
discussed. In § 49, there is a notice (apparently corrupt) of 
a supposed division of Aristotle’s in the Rhetoric, either of 
the entire work, or of these oTAKre*?; on which Spalding’s 
note may be consulted. See on the whole subject, Emesti, 
Lex. Techn. Grsec. et Lat. s. w. 
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THTOPIKH nPOZ AAEXANAPON. 


This treatise on the art of Rhetoric, long attributed to 
Aristotle and incorporated in the collection of his works', 
derives its title from the letter prefixed, which purports to bo 
addressed by Aristotle to his pupil Alexander during the 
period of his Eastern Campaign, with a present of one (or two) 
works on rhetoric; who Is therein lectured like a school-boy 
upon the value and importance of the study of the art. Tho 
forger of the Epistle, whoever it may have been, or whatever 
may have been the motive of the forgery — Victorius opines 
that the object was to give an additional pecuniary value to 
the work by fathering it upon the distinguished philosopher — 
forgets, in the endeavour to observe, as he thinks, the proprie- 
ties of the situation, and to give an air of reality to his letter, 
by making Aristotle assume the stylo of a tutor in writing to 
his former pupil, how totally the relations between them had 
changed duiing the interval that had elapsed since he gave 
his lessons to the little Alexander at the Court of Philip, and 
that tho time of instruction and education was long past. 
Never did a spurious document more manifestly betray itself 
by want of skill and inappropriateness in the composition. 

As to the treatise itself, though there is some general 
correspondence, in the treatment and topics selected and 


* In tb« time of AthenKoe, that 
le early in the third century of the 
Chrietiu em, not only the treatiee 
itaelf, bat the letter prefixed, waa al- 


ready aacribed to Ariitotle. Athenteue, 
Deipn, II. jo8. A, quotoe from tbia 
letter, i 4, a definition of ‘ law,’ 
aa Ariatotle’e. 
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illustrated, between this author and Aristotle, yet the nume- 
rous and important differences in detail, as well as the marked 
inferiority in subtlety and spirit, power and interest, the 
entire absence of the logical element in this work, the strik- 
ing contrast of style between them — here, often obscure from 
its vagueness and indefiniteness though otherwise clear and 
simple, but feeble and inexpressive ; there, also often obscure 
and elliptical, but characterised by a terse and pregnant 
brevity — the more scientific exactness, and the much higher 
moral tone that appear in Aristotle’s work, all unite to prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt that the two arts of Rhetoric 
could not have proceeded from the same intellect, taste, 
judgment, and moral standard. The Rhet. ad Alex, is a work 
proceeding from an entirely different and inferior order of 
mind and character. 

“ It occupies,” says Westermann, Gesch. der Beredtsam- 
keit, § G9, “an intermediate position between the earlier 
writers on the art and Aristotle ; for in spite of the numerous 
interpolations with which the original text is here and there 
corrupted and disfigured, we can at any rate distinguish so 
much as this, that the domain of Rhetoric embraced by him 
was much wider than that of his predecessors.” Allowing 
this, we must add that it presents a much nearer resemblance 
to the preceding Arts, and the sophistical school of rhetori- 
cians in general, than it does to Aristotle’s great work. The 
logical part is entirely omitted; it is totally devoid of all 
scientific character; and assumes altogether a practical as- 
pect, as a series of rules and precepts for the guidance of the 
orator in the assembly and the law court, quite opposed, as 
Spengel remarks (Art. Script, p. 188.), to the ‘theoretical’ 
treatment of Aristotle. If the author followed any one of his 
predecessoi-s in particular, it was Isocrates* ; several of whose 
rules are bon-owed, without his name, from his ri-xyrj. In 
three or four cases, to be afterwards pointed out, this is 
certified by extant fragments; and most probably the same 

^ We ah&II flee hereefter that thU may be cooflidered nearly certain. 
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guide is followed in many other cases in which we have not 
the same means of ascertaining the original authority. The 
treatise is the best representative which we have remaining 
of the actual nature of the teaching of the sophistical school 
of rhetoric; and of this indeed it seems in many points to be 
quite characteristic. All this, and the fact that it is in some 
degree a representative work, representative, that is, of the 
mode of treatment of rhetoric characteristic of the school of 
the Sophistical Rhetoricians, to which Aristotle’s school and 
system were in direct opposition and antagonism, may give it 
an interest and a value to us, which it would not otherwise 
possess, when it is examined and contrasted with Aristotle’s 
great work. Some glaring instances of its highly immoral 
character I shall have occasion to notice more than once in 
the course of the following analysis. 

It may of course be said that Aristotle’s own Rhetoric, or 
any other system which teaches, as the art of Rhetoric must, 
to argue indifferently upon both sides of a question, is dan- 
gerous to put into the hands of novices, as all sharp and two- 
edged weapons proverbially are; and that it may most readily 
be perverted to an immoral purpose. Aristotle is perfectly 
aware of this, and apologises in his Introduction for the 
necessity he is under of treating it in this way; he suggests 
care and caution in the use of it, shows how it may be ap- 
plied in the cause of truth and justice, and emphatically 
warns the students of his treatise against the misuse of it. 
We may know how to argue on both sides of a question 
without taking the wrong side; but in a world full of fraud 
and trickery, and in assemblies and courts of law where the 
object is often to deceive, we must be prepared to meet bad 
logic and delusive arguments, in order that truth and justice 
may be made to prevail over falsehood and wrong. But we 
must not argue from the use to the abuse of an art: in dia- 
lectics we may study and analyse and illustrate sophistries 
and fallacies, as an exercise for our own minds, and that we 
may be able to detect them when employed by others; and in 
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rhetoric we may be able to state what is to bo said on both 
sides of the question, and show how an argument may bo 
turned against an opponent; not to viisuse our skill and 
knowledge, to throw dust in the eyes of a jury, to promote 
injustice or screen the WTong doer, but to use it in the 
interest of justice and of truth, for the benefit of society and 
for a moral end. The true distinction between the artist and 
the sophist lies in the animus or irpoaipeai^: it is the bad 
intention, the vicious moral purpose of the latter which 
marks the character: the accomplished dialectician and 

trained rhetorician can see through and unmask sophistry, 
without himself abusing his art to the purposes of fraud and 
injustice. Rhet.. i. 1. 12, 13, 14. Again Aristotle’s work is a 
Theory, with rules for practical application in the shape of 
Topics : it must therefore be as complete as possible in all its 
parta ■ Moreover it was never designed by its author to 
supersede the ordinary general education of a young man; 
for he expressly ascril«s it to his predecessors as an imposture 
and a vice, that they did attempt to substitute it for the 
science of Politic.s, of which it is in fact only a subordinate, 
and comparatively unimportant branch ; and so made it take 
the place of that complete and comprehensive science or 
system, which would, if duly taught, instruct the student in 
the ‘whole duty’ of a citizen'. 

But all this was entirely wanting in the systems and 
practice of his predecessors; and from this moral point of 


^ Speogel, Proleg. ad Anaxim. Art. 
Bhet p. X., lays on thia auhject; 
H»o eolm an in oratorum unum, ut in 
utramque aenUntiam probabiliter di* 
caa» eompoaita oat; quo fit, ut venim 
non curet, verUimilu ubiquc aoctetur. 
Id Ariitoteio prortui indignum eat; 
non enim artem docet, ut quocunquo 
xnodo adveraarium vincat, aed ut in 
onmibui cauais vrruni iRtrnioj ti per- 
tpitioif qui ai Ktnel ileritmque ad illud 
penuadendi genua deUbi rideatur, id 


artia levitate, non autoria ooonlio^ 
factum eaae credaa. Nam longiaatmo 
abeat, qui hanc docendi ratiooem pm> 
6teatur. It aeema to me that Spengel 
in thia Tery much undentatad tho 
case against Ariatotle*a Hhetorio : the 
grounda, that ia, on which it may be 
chargeable with an immoral tendency. 
The method of arguing on both aidea of 
a queatioo belunga to the Artof Rhato- 
ric, oa tucA; it ia euential to it, aa we 
have already fully ahown. It there- 
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view we must include in our censure the treatise under 
consideration. They defined rhetoric as ‘ the art of persuasion*, 
and mode this the sole object of their teaching : persuasion, 
or the making of a favourable impression, by any means, and 
at any price. This will be substantiated by the passages we 
shall meet with in our review of the 'Pj/t, vpo^ 'AXifaj/Spov; 
and all that we know from Aristotle Plato and others of the 
actual contents of their writings upon the art leads us to the 
same conclusion with respect to the rest of them; of course 
with the possible exception of Prodicus, or this or that other 
individual. Besides this abuse of logic — of which Comx’s 
T^09 of ‘ the probable/ exemplified by Aristotle amongst the 
'fallacies*, Hhet. IL 24. 11, is a striking instance — these 
earlier * arts * treated of style, of the divisions of the speech 
and the contents of each, and especially of appeals to the 
feelings; all of them according to Aristotle extra artem*. 
The students who passed under their hands had entrusted to 


lore perradee the whole treatise, and is 
no means confined to ‘one or two 
placet*, eexnel itemmque. The quali- 
fication of the object originally pro- 
posed by the art, which it implied in 
ArittoUe’i own definition of Rhetoric, 
ruf erred to by S^iengel in the first wordt 
printed in Italict, no doubt detenret 
to be taken into account. But so far 
at ArittoUe'a system can be defended 
against the charge of a tendency to 
pervert, or at all eventa to invalidate, 
orencouragea disregard of, the natural 
dietinctions of right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood, it roust be, at it teemt 
to me, by tbe oousidemtioDt I have 
•uggested in the text. Whether in 
tbit point be it altogether free from 
reproach, I will not take upon me to 
decide: but it is certain that Plato’s 
indignant rejection of tbe Art as ono 
that prefers probability to truth, aims 
only at persuasion, and thereby ad- 


mits of iropoeture and deceit, belongs 
to a higher and a purer Morality. 

^ Such were the contents of their 
written trealiien. For the practical 
training of their pupils, by the culti- 
vation of habits of readiness and dex- 
terity in speaking smd argument, col- 
lections of * topics * were provided, of 
two kinds: 'probable,* (or plausible, 
such as would be likely to persuade, or 
impoee upon, an uncultivated jury or 
assembly) arguments, on both sides of 
certain queetions and cases legal and 
political, known by experience to bo 
of constant recurrence; which agiun 
may be illustrated by Corax’s r^ros: 
and secondly, 'Elegant extracts,* or 
choice specimens of rhetorical compo- 
sition, either selected from actual 
speeches of repute, or composed for tbe 
occasion by the teachers themselves. 
These last are what are called ‘ com- 
munes loci' by the Latin Khotoricians. 
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them without check or warning this powerful instrument of 
mischief, with which they were at once let loose upon society, 
uncontrolled and unguarded by any moral or religious train- 
ing whatsoever; all other education being superseded — so we 
are given to understand — by this new art of rhetoric. 

As to the authorship of the treatise, it has been held by 
most writers of authority from the time of Victorius, who in 
his preface to the Rhetoric first gave this opinion, founded 
on the well-known passage of Quintilian, III. 4. 9, — Buhle, 
(Aristotle,) who had been at first in favour of the older view 
which ascribed it to Aristotle, Pref. to Rhet. voL iv. pp. 5 — 7, 
oflfcrj in the subsequent volume, Pref. pp. rv. seq., a most 
candid and complete reti-actation, convinced by the argu- 
ments and authority of Spalding in his note on the passage 
of Quintilian — to be the work of Anaximenes, the historian 
and rhetorician, contemporary of Aristotle, whose own Art of 
Rhetoric was preceded by this of Anaximenes at the interval 
of a few years. This fact is considered to be so completely 
established, that Spengel, who has done more than any one 
else to establish it; first in his Art. Script, pp. 182 — 191; 
secondly in a paper published in the Zeitschrift fUr Alter- 
thumswissenschaft (in answer to Lersch), 1840. pp. 1258 — 67; 
and thirdly in the note to his Edition of this work, on Ch. I. 
p. 99 ; has gone so far as to print the name of Anaximenes 
as the author of the treatise on the title page of his edition. 
The evidence, which is not quite all that could be desired, is 
best given, and the whole case most convincingly argued, in 
his Artium Scriptores above referred to. It amounts to thia 
Quintilian, Inst. Orat. III. 4. 9, has the following sentence. 
Anaximenes judicialem et concionalem generales partes esse 
voluit; septem autem species, hortandi, dehortandi, laudandi, 
vituperandi, accusandi, defendendi, exquirendi quod 
raoTucov dicit; quarum duse primae deliberativi, duae sequen- 
tes demonstrativi, tres ultimae judicialis generis sunt partes. 
On which Spengel triumphantly remarks. Art. Scr. p. 190, 
that he knows no one else (besides Anaximenes) who has 
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ascribed two genera and seven species to rhetoric. And 
therein in fact lies the strength of the cose; most of the 
remaining evidence adduced in its support is even contra- 
dictory. But first of all, does the author (of the Rhet. ad 
Alex.) recognise two or three genera or branches of Rhetoric? 
At the opening of his treatise he seems to tell us that rhetoric 
has, not two, but three divisions or 7 ^* 0 ? i ‘libri omnes rpia 
'fivq' Speng. not. ad loc. : Oh but, says Spengel, 1. c., Aristotle 
was the first that distinguished three classes or genera of 
rhetoric, and the alteration of Bvo into rpia, and the inter- 
polation of TO S' iiuZeucriKov, (which is remorselessly ex- 
punged) were introduced by some later copyist or Editor who 
believed the work to be Aristotle’s, and naturally missed two 
of the characteristics of his system of rhetoric; and therefore 
we must alter the text, and read 800 yeio; rav vo\. el<n 
Xdycoi/; which he accordingly proceeds to do'. Victorius on 
the other hand for the same reason preferred altering and 
supplementing the text of Quintilian in conformity with that 
of the Rhet. ad Alex. Doctors mil disagree. 

The next piece of evidence is a passage of Syrianus ad 
Hermogenem, quoted in Art. Script, and the note of the 
Edition. Here wo are told that Aristotle, fApto-TOT^Xi?? Si 
Svo yivr] K.r.X.), not Anaximenes at all, recognised two kinds 
of no\iTi,Kol \6yoi, and seven species; just as Quintilian 
g^ives them. But of course this presents no diflSculty to the 
undaunted critic, who without hesitation pronounces that os 
the first and last syllables (is that so?) of the two names, 
’Apt<rroTe\779 and ’Avaft/ww;?, are the same, the one might 
very easily be substituted for the other; and further argues 
that ‘some sciolist,’ knowing that Aristotle’s distinction of 
the classes of rhetoric was three-, and not, two-fold, and find- 
ing Aristotle’s name prefixed to the Rhet. ad Alex., altered 


’ There in another paatage farther 
on, c. 18. (Ozf. Ed.) S 6 . Spengel 
Ed. 0. 17. ult., where rpia tfSi) leems 
again to be applied to denote the 


three branchea of rhetoric, and, aa 
here, there la no varioua reading. 
I hare commented upon thia in mj 
anal jais of that Chapter, (c. 1 7.) 
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5i5o into Tpia, and added do suo to S' itnZeucriKOv. If 
‘'ApiffTore\Tii' in Syrianus t* a mistake, as I suppose it must 
be, I should ratlier prefer accounting for it by supposing that 
Syrianus iiimself attributed tlie Rhct ad Alex, to Aristotle. 
If Athenaeus in the 3d. centuiy of the Christian era believed 
this to bo the work of Aristotle, there is every reason for 
concluding that Syrianus, nearly two centuries later, should 
have held the same opinion. 

Another bit of evidence. No. 3, in the note from which 
we are quoting, is more convincing. 

The letter prefi.xed to the treatise concludes with the 
word.s, TTfpl Twv troXniKwv km twv hiKaviKwv 'iraparfyeX/iuTwv, 
o6ev Trpos eKarepov avrav einroprjaeK k.t.X.; whenee it 
seems to follow that the author of the letter, found two, and 
not throe, kinds or classes of rhetoric mentioned at the 
opening of the work. 

The fourth argument in the same note is to this effect 
From the contents of the Art itself no one can prove that the 
author distinguislied three kinds of rhetoric; the inferences 
are all in favour of two. Had his division really been by three 
genera, like Aristotle’s, he could not have failed to state and 
enumerate them, like Aristotle also. But in fact he treats the 
topics of rhetoric under the heads of the seven species; not 
of two or three genera; and whereas we do find \6yoi BiKavucoi, 
irpooLpia hiKaviKa, BtKaviicrj irpevypKnela, and the same with 
Bt)p,oyopiKO<!, fnjprpfopelv, Brjp.ip/opia, whereby two genera are 
really indicated; similar phr.oseology with iiriZeiicTuco<t never 
appears, from wliich we should infer that this is not recognised 
as a distinct branch. We do however find rpia elSg, meaning 
apparently three genera or branches, at the end of c. 18. 
(Oxf. Ed.). Spcngel of course condemns this as corrupt, and 
substitutes •navrmv. (comp. p. 407. not 1.) 

The evidence of style, upon which, as far as I am aware, 
no writer on this subject has entered, seems to me upon the 
whole as far as it goes to be rather against the Anaximenian 
authorship. Anaximenes was a professed rhetorician, and had 
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therefore studied Greek composition; and although Dicmy' 
sius, de Isteo Jud. c. 19, who nevertheless compares him as a 
writer with Isocrates and Qorgias and Alcidamas and Theo* 
dorus of Byzantium, gives an unfavourable account of his 
powers of making an impression, styling him tn ihia respect 
daBevfj Ka\ dnidavov) yet he finds no fault with the purity of 
his style; and in fact one can see no reason why Anaximenes 
educated as he was should have been guilty of barbarisms in 
language any more than Isocrates himself. 

I have however noted a few objectionable or suspicious 
words and phrases, some of them apparently indicative of a 
later stage of the Greek language, of which I will give a list, 
with one or two observations. 

In c. 2. § 19 (Oxf. Ed.) c. 1. p. 8, 28. (Speng.) we find the 
Homeric and Ionic form (Uvexa which Qaisford and Spengel 
retain, though three MSS. give the common form IvcKa. 
Why Anaximenes, if he was the author, should have chosen 
to adopt this antiquated and poetical form instead of the 
one commonly in use I have no explanation to offer. 

ISea, for eZSo? or ytixxt, occurs in c. 4. § 6. (Oxf.) p. 20, 
19 (Sp>eng.); and again, c. 7. § 5. This in the general sense 
of a fashion, guise, manner, or even ‘ kind ’, may perhaps be 
defensible; Dionysius, for example, Ars Rhet. X. 14, has 
i\t} phf iSea avfi/3ovXevTmc^ Stfjyijtreayi ov Setra*; but it 
seems to belong in this definite sense rather to the later 
Greek. [After all, it may imply nothing more in the author 
than ignorance of logic and its terminology.] 

In the next chapter, § 1, p. 22, 7, (Speng.) we have tho 
extraordinary word Ka6tnro7rra/6ivT<ov, offences or crimes 
“that have been suspected against us,” or, of which we have 
been suspected. No other authority is cited by the Lexi- 
cons except this passage. 

In c. 21 (Oxf.), c. 20 (Speng.), at the beginning, we have 
iraXiWoyia, for Jvaxc^XatWtv or ^TravoSov, and iraXiXXo- 
7 «v, in the sense of a ‘repetition’ or ‘recapitulation;’ and 
both of these frequently recur throughout the remainder 
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of the treatise. This word again, occurs both in Homer and 
Herodotus. In the former, the adjective waXtXX^ov, IL A. 
126, iraXtXKorfa raCr’ iirarfflpeiv, but with a totally different 
signification, "re-collected.” In Herodotus 7roX<\Xo7etz/ is, 
as here, iterum dicere, repetere. Besides these two, neither 
of them a very good authority for the use of it by a writer 
of Attic Greek Prose, the word is found, so far as can be 
learnt from the Lexicons, only in a doubtful passage of Theo- 
phrastus, at the end of his first ‘character’; where, even if 
the passage be genuine, it is employed in an entirely different 
sense. See Ast’s note'. It does however occur also in Plut 
Vit. Horn. § 32. as a ‘figure of rhetoric’; and with the same 
signification in two late and obscure Bhetoricians, Zonceus, 
and an Anonymous, in Spengel’s collection of Rhet Grsec. 
III. pp. 165, 182., where it is defined (alike in both), Xift? fj 
^paai^ 70V fikv trporr'/ovfUvov Kto\ov KaTd\T/(i<!, toO Se dp^o- 
pivov dpxOi “a figure or expression, where the same word 
ends one clause of a sentence and begins the next.” [These 
three last do not app>ear in the Lexicons.] 

In c. 29, 4 (Oxf.), c. 28 (Speng.), the word vpoyvpvdapara, 
“preparatory exercises,” very common in the later Rhetori- 
cians, appears long before its due time. Spengel notices it 
merely ‘as the earliest use of the term’; not. ad loc. 

The use of p^e, apparently for ovre — I can find no 
other explanation — twice in c. 30, 5. (Oxf.), c. 29. p. 55, 10. 
(Speng.), seems to savour of a later period of Greek compo- 
sition, when the distinction between the two forms of the 
negative had become partially obliterated : a trained rhetori- 
cian of the middle of the 4th century ac. had no business to 
be guilty of such a solecism. 

The short chapter, 32. (Oxf.), 31 (Speng.), is in its entire 
structure and expression, a very indifferent specimen of Greek 
prose. Of single words, we have first, in most of the MSS. — no 

* Photiiu givei, «. v. raXiXXayla, u uud by Homer; and iraXiXXoylo, 
TauroXo7<a. Heeychiua haa FaXaXoyo, ravroXoyla: and Suidaa the same. 
roXtrvi/XXtirra, referring to the word 
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various reading is given by Bekker in the quarto Ed.— 
Bpdftara in the most unusual, (indeed almost a solecism in 
prose,) application, for vpay/tara^, ‘acts’; for which after- 
wards Trpdfeif is substituted. Spengel however finds wpary 
para in three M.SS., and introduces this into the text. Ifext 
comes the monstrum verbi, ‘rrparfforro'KoyovvTe^, for which 
there is no authority earlier than Diogenes Laertiua Then 
we have irpopprjaKi, a &ira( Xeyopevov in the sense in which 
it is here employed, ‘a previous, or preparatory statement’: 
and lastly another poetical form, <Ppolfuov, though this is 
partially defended by Aristotle’s employment of the verb 
((ftpoifiid^eadat) twice in Polit. Bk. VII.; which is likewise 
found in three places of this treatise. 

Near the end of c. 33 (Oxf.), 32 (Speng.), we find the 
extraordinary phrase, t^v irporpoirriv irepari ipurai, (or 
6piaaC)\ which Buhle translates, propositio (did he mistake 
irpoTpoirfp/ for irporacivX) conclusione terminanda est But 
to express that, if it really be the meaning, by ‘determining 
or limiting by an end or termination,’ is hardly worthy of a 
Greek Bhetorician of the 4th century. 

In c. 35. 7. (Oxf), 36. p. 69. 14 (Speng.) the preposition 
Trpdr is employed in what seems to me a very unusual appli- 
cation, which I do not remember to have noticed in any 
good Greek author, oi irpd^ avrov is opposed to ot ‘iraXaiol 
irpiryovoi, apparently in the sense of “near relations,’’ — 
proximi, Buhle, — irp6<{ standing for, ‘in close relation to.’ 

The last word but two of a 36, (35), is elB^optv, which 
may indeed be partly defended by similar grammatical 
monstrosities in Aristotle, who in fact uses this very form 
himself. Top. A. 18. 108. a. 28. as well as tlB^acu, and other 
enormities. Plato, (Laches,) and the same Aristotle, have 
aKtirrtaOai', and Demosthenes in one place aKe^aaOtitaav*. 

’ It ia true that Plato emploja oonnotation; either to codt^ aome 
tp&luL in a certain lente for rpayiin apecial emphaaia, or intentionally aa a 
'adeed': aeeHeind. onTheeet, 150.4.: poetical word. 

but nerer, I think, aa a mere ayno- * I have a email collection of 
nym ; aiwaya with aome additional theae irragularitiea of the beat writera. 
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No shadow of authority for avaKoyrfriov, which is used in 
c. 37. 26 (Oxf.), c. 3G. p. 78. (Speng.), in the sense of ‘recapi- 
tulating’ or ‘counting (Xoyo?) over again’ — the ova having the 
same force as in dt>aice<f>a\(uovaOai .' — is found till we come to 
Plutarch, who in the Symposiaca, ProbL E, has, ■xeifiwvi r!}t 
WKTO^ avaXoyelv Sokovotjh but in the totally different signi- 
fication of “to be proportional (di'dXoyo»<), or, correspond, 
answer to.” 

In the same chapter, §§ 5, 6, 7, vtrevavrlot is wantonly, 
and without any difference of meaning, substituted three 
several times for ivainlov, ‘contrary’. 

These are the most prominent and glaring deviations 
from the standard of pure classical Greek that I have 
noticed in this work: whether they are sufficient when taken 
together to support a case of later authorship than Anaxi- 
menes’ time, 1 must leave to others to judge. 1 have 
already observed that Aristotle often employs forms of words 
for which there is no earlier authority, and which gram- 
marians pronounce to be solecisms; but no one would think 
of condemning on this ground alone any particular work of 
his as spurious. Plato and Demosthenes and the very best 
writers, as I have noted above, are occasionally guilty of such 
abnormal eccentricities, proceeding most likely from a 
momentary inattention or carelessness, and by sound judging 
critics are easily forgiven, and thought little the worse of on 
that account. 

Spengel, Art Script pp. 188, 9., has endeavoured to fix 
the probable limits of time within which the Rhet ad Alex, 
was composed or published. The conclusion at which ho 
arrives is the probable one, that it was between 340 and 330 


which thia is not the proper place for 
enumerating. I hope to find a more 
favourable opportunity for doing so in 
the notes of the Edition that is to 
follow. 

^ Spengel, who seems not to have 
observed this, propoeea in his note to 


read rV (UriXo^for raXiXXeyip’/er, for 
rV airloM dsaXoYifr/or of the MdS.; a 
violent and nnneoeaeary alteration. 
The MSS. give as various readings, 
droXoyt^/or, and the vox nihili, dra« 
XoTir/or. 
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B.C.; that is, a little earlier than the publication of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric; a conclusion founded upon two or three chrono- 
logical references in the work itself. On the other point, the 
date of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, I have already given Spengel’s 
opinion (Introd. p. 38.), with his reasons for it, that it was 
not published till at least 330 ac. From the essential 
difference in the conception and general treatment of the 
subject, as well as in numerous points of detail, we may 
certainly infer that the author of this work was not ac- 
quainted with Aristotle’s treatise, to which he makes no 
allusion whatsoever, direct or indirect. We also know that 
he was acquainted with Isocrates’ from which ho 

borrows in several places. This is no doubt, as far as it goes, 
in favour of the authorship of Anaximenes, though not 
absolutely conclusive : and still more so, the twofold division 
of rhetoric, supposing that we accept Spengel’s alteration 
of Sio for Tpia, and the rest, at the opening of the treatise. 
For although it is quite possible, though perhaps unlikely, 
that a comparatively modem writer of the Christian era may 
not have had access to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, or not have 
chosen to follow it, it does not seem probable that, after 
Aristotle’s threefold division of the Art had been established 
and universally recognised, any subsequent writer on the 
same subject would have abandoned it, and adopted one 
which is so manifestly inferior and insufficient 

Upon the whole I am inclined to think that the weight 
of evidence preponderates in favour of attributing this work 
to Anaximenes. The internal evidence derived from style 
and manner, being mere matter of inference, opinion, and 
taste, can never be absolutely relied on, as we rely upon any 
positive statement er external and independent matter of fact ; 
though these too are by no means free from uncertainties 
of their own. Thus in the case before us, it is certainly 
possible that Anaximenes may in spite of his rhetorical 
education and practice have been really chargeable with the 
solecisms which the text of the Rhet. ad Alex, presents : or 
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on the other hand these may be corruptions or interpolations 
of incompetent transcribers or critics: but as we have not 
attained to complete certainty upon the question I think it 
would he as well if the name of Anaximenes on the title 
page of Spengel’s next Edition were replaced by the more 
modest ‘Anonymus’. 

I now proceed to give some account of the contents of 
this Art of Rhetoric, chiefly for the purpose of comparing it 
with that of Aristotle, by bringing into view the numerous 
points of difierence between them ; and also of illustrating 
and confirming what I have elsewhere said of the mischievous 
and immoral character of these early rhetorical systems, and 
the sentiments and practice they inculcate, when used, as 
they were intended, as the sole instruments of education; 
and substituted for a genuine moral and intellectual dis- 
cipline, tending to the formation of virtuous habits and the 
due performance of the duties of a man and a citizen, such 
as is recommended by the philosophers. 

Before we proceed to examine the details of the work, we 
will first enumerate one or two of the general diflerences 
which mark the divergence of the two works, and prove to 
demonstration that they cannot be ascribed to the same 
author. 

On the essential difierence of style, tone, and character of 
composition I have already spoken. Another marked and 
characteristic difierence between the two authors lies in the 
manner of illustration employed by each. Aristotle, with a 
single exception’ in ill. 16., invariably quotes the speeches or 
writings or remarkable sayings, of others : the author of the 
Rbet. ad Alex, with precisely the same degree of con- 
sistency, that is, with one exception corresponding to that of 


' Thii ii unnoticed bj Spengel, who 
In bin Prolegomena, n. a., baa the 
remark, Ar. nullum da ano dat ezem- 
plum : an omiaaion which ia balanoed 
bj one correaponding on the other 


aide, antor neater (Anaximenea) omnia 
exempla ipte fingit; which in like 
manner leavea out of the account an 
exceptional quotation from Euripidea’ 
Fhiloctetea, in chapter i8. 
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Aristotle, always manufactures his own illustrations to order, 
as the occasion requirea This says Spengel, Proleg. u. s., is 
characteristic. The one habit marks the ‘rhetorician’, who 
makes speeches himself; the other the philosopher, who 
seeks to give weight by the authority of others to his own 
precepts and observationa Spengel, Proleg. p. x, would in- 
clude amongst these general and characteristic differences 
the method pursued by each of them severally in respect 
of its moral tendencies and influences ; see above, p. 404. not. 
1. I have endeavoured, pp. 403 — 5. to estimate the amount 
of difference which exists between them in this respect. 
Some difference no doubt there ia Another, which Spengel 
notea u. s. p. XI., lies in the use of the personal pronoun 
when the author is speaking of himself: Aristotle always 
employs the plural (this I believe is the fact; I remem- 
ber no instance to the contrary in any of his writings) : ' our 
author’, sometimes says, BKiXofiijv, Buopia^riv, Bie^^\0ov, 
eltrov, and so on. 

Ch. 1 \ The treatise, if we adopt Spengel’s emendations, 
founded upon the passage of Quintilian, III. 4. 9, and the 
hypothesis thence deduced that Anaximenes is the author of 
it, opens with the statement, that there are two branches or 
classes ( 7 **^ 7 ) of ‘ political or public speeches’, rroXtrucoi \6yot, 
the BrjfirjyopiKoif, concionale, public or political oratory, ad- 
dressed to the general assembly, and commonly called avft- 
SovXevTiKov, deliberativum, deliberative, or hortatory; and 
BueaviKov, forense, judicial or forensic, addressed to the judge 
or judges of a court of law: each of them being determined 
by its audience. This is a marked and very essential distinc- 
tion, in which the difference between this system and Ari- 
stotle’s first shows itself. Aristotle, as we learn from Quin- 
tilian, III. 4, 1. and 7, 1., was the first writer on rhetoric who 


’ Id numbering the cbupten of thii 
work I lukve followed Spengel, who 
v»Tj properly exclude! ‘the letter* 
from the enumeration, and begin! it 


with the treatbe ItMlf. Bekkerandtha 
Oxford text Include the letter; lo that 
Spengel*! Jint chapter become! with 
them the tttmd, and lo on throughout. 
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adopted the threefold classification, distinguishing the hri- 
BeicTucov yhxK from the two others. This goes to prove that 
the Rhet ad Alex, was antecedent to the publication of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric: all the subsequent arts recognise the 
tripartite division : the inference therefore is that the Rhet 
ad Alex, was published before Aristotle’s, and so far is in 
favour of the authorship of Anaximenea 

These two genera are subdivided into seven species, the 
hortative and dissuasive, the panegyrical and reprehensory or 
censorious, the accusatory and defensive, and lastly, one 
which appears nowhere else as a distinct kind of speaking, 
the inquisitory or critical, i(tTaaruc6v' : the whole division in 
this form being peculiar to Anaximenes : though the six first 
are found, under a different name and in a different classifi- 
cation, in the Aristotelian system, as the constituent elements 
or materials of the three genera of rhetoria These seven 
species or kinds may be employed in public speaking, and 
especially in addresses to the general assembly, in forensic 
pleading, and in private conversations. § 1. The analysis of 
the first two species follows, and occupies cc. 1, 2. In 

§ 3, definitions of irporpon^ and dirorpomj are given : these 
two fall under the head of deliberative rhetoric. In § 6. the 
T«Xi 7 Set opiyeaffat, the author does not use Aristotle’s 
technical term,) of exhortation and dissuasion are introduced : 
and here again we have a division entirely different to that 
of Aristotle. ’They are six; the just, the legal, (the ‘just’ is 
the aypaifxK and Koiv6i v6pw, the ‘legal’ the yeypap,fUv(K, 
the written and conventional laws of any given state,) the 
expedient, the fair and noble, the pleasant, and the easy : 
and in the last resort two others, the possible and the neces- 


’ ri {{rraffTuiv cnoi, li a kind 
•eldotn employed eepentely, bot nan- 
ally in combination with the other 
•pedec. It denotee ‘critical inquiry ’, 
either into a man'e Uie, character and 
BCtioni ; or into the adminiitration of 
an ofSce or of the gorenunent; or 


the eriticiam of a ipeech. See e. 37. 
It ij exemplified in ^Gachinea' apeeoh 
againat Timatohoa, whioh ia entirely 
occupied with the examination and 
eriticiam of hia conduct and character. 
Spoigel, note on 0. 37, init. 
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sary. These are the of one who lias to exhort or re- 
commend: one who dissuades has to show, that the course to 
which he is opposed is one or more of the opposites of these : 
all actions are capable of either construction. This is the 
substance of §§ 3 — 11. Materials for applying these, for 
showing that actions, &c. are just, and so forth, and the re- 
verse, may be derived from the following tovoi. First, from 
the actions and things themselves; secondly, from cases 
analogous and similar, e’/c twv ofioitav tovtok ; thirdly, from 
things opposite ; fourthly, from ‘authority’ of various kinds, 
^AC t(3v r}Br) KeKpifUv<ov inro 6ewv fj inr avOpmrav ivBo^cov f) 
xnro Kpnmv f) vtto twv dvrar/cavicrroiv rjpZv. Then follows the 
illustration of the application of these rwot to the three first 
reXij of deliberative rhetoric. §§ 12 — 24. 

Ch. 2 treats of the subjects on which advice is given in 
councils and popular deliberative assemblies. These are 
seven, § 2 : religion, laws, the constitution of the state, 
alliances, treaties, commercial and other, with foreign states, 
war, peace, and revenue. This differs, rather perhaps in 
form than in substance, from the list of subjects for a similar 
purpose given by Aristotle in Rhet. i. 4. Aristotle’s list is, 
revenue or ways and means, war and peace, the defence of 
the country, fortification &c., exports and imports, and legis- 
lation. These topics are treated in detail in the remainder 
of the chapter. The unscientific, if not immoral and unscru- 
pulous, character of the system which this treatise represents 
is well illustrated by some of the arguments suggested in 
§ 25. When your object is to dissuade from an alliance, you 
may argue, either that there is no necessity for it, or that 
the proposed allies are unjust, or that they have done your 
country wrong at some former time ; or, if none of these can 
be maintained, that their situation is remote, and conse- 
quently that they would have no power to render assistance 
on an emergency : or in other words, that the proposed allies 
do not deserve such a favour or honour, or that they had 
forfeited their claim by previous injuries: as if a statesman 
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would take any thing else into account but the advantage or 
disadvantage accruing to his country by the alliance in ques- 
tion. Now it may fairly be asked, what would be the use of 
suggesting such arguments as Noa 2 and 3, for example, to 
a statesman or orator, whose sole object should be the true 
interest of his country, except for the purpose of aiding him 
in his endeavours, right or wrong, to carry his point or ' per- 
suade,’ and gain a temporary advantage over an opponent ? 
Is it consistent either with the science of Politics, or the 
duty of a citizen, to employ such like trifling, plausible and 
ad captandum arguments in matters of serious importance, 
and with such a purpose 1 And does it not savour of im- 
morality and recklessness to suggest any considerations to a 
speaker in a case where his country’s interests are at stake 
but such as have a real tendency to promote her welfare? 
and will not the familiarity arising from the constant associa- 
tion with bad principles and bad reasoning necessarily en- 
gender and foster sophistry and vice in a man’s mind I If 
the facts on which these arguments are supposed to be based 
are true, they suggest themselves, and need not have a place 
in an Art of Rhetoric; if they are not, the only possible 
motives for employing them are such as I have stated. 

Ch. 3. This chapter treats of the analysis of the third and 
fourth species of rhetoric, the laudatory and disparaging or 
censorious. In § 1, the terms, iyK<ofua<rTtKiv and ilreicTiKov 
are defined : and their TeKt) stated. These are precisely the 
same as those of the preceding species : — Aristotle on the 
contrary, Rhet. I. 3., as we have seen assigns a single reXov 
to each of his genera ; though it is true that in each case he 
elsewhere admits one of the others, as subordinate and sup- 
plementary to the principal and most prominent end which 
is distinctive and characteristic of the genus. For the ana- 
lysis and description of them wo are accordingly referred to 
the preceding Chapter. Then follows, § 2, a brief general 
account of the mode of applying them to individual cases ; 
and, § 3, an illustration of three of these roirot, to €k tovtov 
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hruTvfi^aivov, the result; ri h/tKa tovtov, the motive; and 
ri itrj &vtv TOVTOV, the necessary condition. Next we have a 
series of topics of amplification ov^aK, §§ 4 — 10 ; disparage- 
ment, TaireuMocTK, is effected by the employment of their op- 
posites. § 11. av^oi<s and TaTreii/oxrt? may no doubt be em- 
ployed advantageously in all the species alike, but their 
principal use and highest value appear in panegyric and 
censure. § 12. Not a word is said of these two being sub- 
ordinate to any genus. There is no hriSeucTitcov yevov here. 

Ch. 4 treats of the two species, accusation and defence, 
included in the forensic genus, “ which deals with the busi- 
ness of the law court.” These are defined, § 1. The aims or 
objects of the pleader in these two branches seem to be 
much the same as in the four preceding, § 2, comp. § 8 ; and in 
fact in c. 6. § 1. we are told that the just, the legal, the expe- 
dient, &c. are common to all the eiBrj, though most especially 
applicable to the first, to irporpeimKov. The modes of en- 
forcing an accusation are given in §§ 3 — 7 ; and three methods 
of defence in § 8. The two first of these include the three 
g^eneral status, ordtreiv, constitutiones causarum; viz. the 
issue of fact, status conjecturalis ; and the status or constitutio 
juridicialis, subdivided into (1) absoluta which admits the 
fact but altogether denies the wrong ; and (2) assumptiva, or 
TTothrtp;, which aulmits the fact and the wrong, but denies the 
alleged amount, magnitude, or degree, of the offence charged. 
Speng. note, p. 147. Ernest Lex. Techn. Lat 

In §§ 9 — 11, ahiKui, dpApryfia, arvxtia, are distinguished, 
and the modes of handling them described ; and in § 12, the 
course of proceeding required in Tt/xjyroi and aTl/tijToi dycSues. 
And this concludes the special treatment of the dicastic branch. 

Ch. 5. 'E^aaiv, to «fero<rrt*oi/ eZSov, the subject of the 
fifth chapter, is in general the “criticism” of purposes or in- 
tentions, actions, and language, by a comparison of these 
either with one another or with the rest of a man’s life and 
conduct, in order to detect any inconsistency that may exist 
between them, past or present. § 1. This is of course to be 
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applied especially to the character and conduct either of the 
adversary in a process at law, or of a political opponent. 
§§ 1 - 4 . 

All these species (Buhle) may be either blended together 
in one speech, or may form the subject of a separate treat- 
ment : for with great differences, there is still a considerable 
similarity between them, and therefore they are capable of 
‘inter-communion’ {itriKoivtovovaC) in their application. In 
this respect they resemble the human race ; who with many 
individual differences bodily and mental yet bear a general 
resemblance to one another. 

Ch. 6. After the particular examination of the sp>ecial 
the writer proceeds to give an account of the topics, argu- 
ments, modes of treatment, and divisions, common to all. 
Of these the ‘objects aimed at’ (Aristotle’s tA.?;) have been 
already examined (in c. 1). and TairetvaxrK, ‘am- 

plification’ and ‘ disparagement,’ are also common to all kinds 
of speeches, though especially appropriate to the laudatory 
and censorious. ’These also have been already treated, (in 
c. 3.). The third of these ‘common’ elements of rhetoric is 
•jrlffTeK, probable arguments, calculated to induce ‘persua- 
sion’ or ‘belief’ (whence the name), rhetorical proofs. For 
these again there is most room for employment in forensic 
pleadings, because accusation and defence admit of, or 
‘ require’, more than all the other discussion pro and con. 
Aristotle has a similar observation in his Rhetoric. The 
enthymeme, or direct rhetorical proof, he says, is most readily 
employed in the dicastic branch, because this is always 
refeiTCd to fact past; which admits more of argument or 
proof than the fact future or pro.spective to which the de- 
liberative or hortative speaker has to look. Besides these 
the following tottoi are common to all the species of rhetoric. 
TlpoKaTa\if\frK, ‘anticipation’ of the opponent’s chaiges or 
ailments (c 18): alT^para, solicitations, prayers, petitions, 
to the audience or judges (c. 19): TraXiXXoywit, recapitulation 
(c. 20) : pfjKoii Xayov, ^terpton/v fii^Kovs, iSpa^vKoyla, amplifica- 
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tion, propriety, abbreviation, in composition, (c. 22) : and lastly, 
ipftTfvtia, style or ‘ expression’, choice of langfuage, arrange- 
ment, or composition in general (cc. 23 — 28). 

Cb. 7 is on irfjTscv. Of these there are two kinds; one 
surising immediately out of the speech itself, the circum- 
stances of the case, and the persons engaged — as the i^eroffts, 
for instance, or criticism of character and conduct — and 
constructed hy the speaker in accordance with the rules of 
art; the other hriderot, ‘added’ (from without), adventitious, 
corresponding to Aristotle’s arexyoi, iritrrevi, (on which and 
evrexvot tt. see Rhet. I. 2. 2. and L 15). Of the former there 
are seven subordinate species; eUov, irapdSevypa, reKpyjpiov, 
h>6vp,t)p/i, yvoifii}, <rr}/ieiov, eKeyj(p<!: of the latter only three 
are found in the text, paprvpiai, Zpsoi, ffda-apoi', but in c. 14 
another is mentioned, 8ofo tow Aiyowrov, which Spengel 
inserts here. § 3. Follows, the analysis of eUos. In all 
these matters especially, which are connected with logic, the 
differences between this author and Aristotle are most pro- 
minent and glaring: and this again may serve as an arg;u- 
ment for the priority of publication of this treatise, and its 
Anaximenian authorship. If Aristotle’s logic and rhetoric 
had been accessible to the writer, it seems hardly possible 
that he could have thus passed them over without notice. 
If the author was Anaximenes, and not a later rhetorician, 
though contemporary with Aristotle he was altogether 
alienus a philosophise studiis, and might therefore very likely 
be unacquainted with the Organon, as he certainly must have 
been with the Rhetoria To resume. eUos is defined, § 4. 
The definition is as follows; “That is probable which, when 
mentioned, immediately suggests similar or analogous cases 
to the minds of the hearers;" that is, what is in accordsmee 
with a man’s ordinsiry experience ; smd this is illustrated by 
one or two familiar examples. When a man hears another 
give utterance to a jwpular sentiment, or maxim of the 
current and prevailing morality; if for example he hears 
another say that he desires the greatness of his country, the 
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welfare of his relations and friends, and misfortune to his 
enemies, or anything else of the same kind, he thinks this 
probable, because he is conscious of the existence in himself 
of the same or similar sentiments and wishes. We must 
therefore in addressing an audience always be on the look 
out for this, whether we are likely to find them sympathetic, 
or conscious themselves of having the same sentiments and 
principles as we are about to enunciate: for to such they 
are most likely to lend n willing ear. § 5. The probable has 
three species, determined by the ‘rradtj, l^ov, and KepBov, 
which all belong to human nature. Probability — so far 
at least as human actions are concerned, which are the 
principal objects with which rhetoric has to deal — rests upon 
the common human nature in all individuals; and probable 
arguments are appeals to this common nature, and derive 
their validity from these three classes of feelings motives 
and incentives to action; these are universally recognised, 
and everything done, or suggested as being done, in accord- 
ance writh them seems ‘probable’: we must therefore employ 
them in our speeches as the origin and source of actions which 
we wish to account for. The ttuBti, or feelings, are scorn, 
fear, pleasure, pain, desire, and its opposite, either satiety or 
apathy, and such like. These we must (take along with, 
ffVfiwapaXafifidveip,) associate with, express in, the speech in 
accusation and defence; because, being common to human 
nature in general, they are known to and recognised by the 
hearers, and a sympathy is thus established between the 
speaker and those whom he is addressing — they are brought 
in this way to understand one another. (This I presume to 
be the meaning of a rather obscure passage: the sense seems 
clear enough at a distance on first inspection, but melts away 
into a haze as we approach nearer to examine it closely.) 
The second motive which prompts to action is habit: the 
appeal to which in our speech again establishes an under- 
standing between ourselves and the audience, which makes 
what we say appear probable. And the third of these 
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common elements is profit, one’s own interest. This is so 
prevailing an incentive to action', that men are often induced 
by it to act in violation of their own nature and character; 
and is as common to the whole human race as the feelings 
and acquired habits which are also the ordinary springs of 
human action. §§ 6, 7. I have thought it worth while to 
give the substance of the last four sections at some length, 
because they seemed to me to be somewhat more ingenious 
than usual, and to throw some real light upon the subject of 
eUcK and its treatment. This is followed by the application 
of T& eucK to speaking in its various branches, in illustration 
of the modes of rendering probable either things, facts, or 
human actions; §§ 8 — 11. In § 8, however, we return to a 
former topic, which belongs to the deliberative branch of 
rhetoric; the use viz. that may be made of ‘analogous cases’ 
in making facts appear probable : in the two latter, §§ 9, 10, 
we pass to the illustration of the modes of applying the in- 
centives and motives to action; only two of which are here 
exemplified, the iradr) being noticed in § 16. 

In the remaining sections, 12 — 16, the defensive side {ri 
airoXoyelffdai) of forensic pleading is illustrated, and various 
feeble and shuffling excuses are suggested, for the purpose of 
‘persuading’ the judges that the pleader is innocent of the 
charge brought against him, or of transferring it to some one 
else. The ‘jrdOri are introduced in § 16; in the rest the 
arguments are derived from H0<k and xipSot. 

Here again we may note that the epideictic is not recog- 
nised as a distinct genus; the only two that are illustrated 
are the deliberative and forensia 

Ch. 8, treats of irapdSeiy/ia. Here also an important 
difference between this author and Aristotle shows itself 
in the total omission of the logical bearing and application of 
the ‘example’, which in Aristotle’s system is predominant. 
See Rhet i. 2. 8, 19. ii. 20; also above, Introd. p. 105—107. 


‘ Inde naacitur, aaja Speogel in hia nota, Caaaianmn illud, cut tone. 
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Tbc example is here defined; "Facts tliat Lave occuired 
similar, or opposite, to those which we are now stating.” 
They are to be employed when the topic of ‘probability’ 
fails us, as evidence of the truth of an incredible or im- 
probable statement, by the allegation of analogous acts or 
events that have actually occurred, § 1. They are of two 
kinds, the antecedently probable, those which occur ward 
\6yov, in accordance with ordinary reckoning and calculation, 
which are used to support our own case, and confirm our 
own ai-guments; and the improbable or unexpected, rd /*») 
Kara Xoyov, which are employed to refute or invalidate the 
statements of the opponent, § 2. These are illustrated in 
§§ 3 — C. If for instance it is our object to show that the rich 
ai-e less disposed to dishonesty and wrong-doing than the 
poor, in this case the general rule or probability is on our 
side; and we can easily find examples in support of our 
assertion: but we may also want to prove the opposite, in 
the accumlion of some rich man who has been bribed per- 
haps to betray his country’s interests; and then wo must 
find instances of (improbable) exceptions to the general rule, 
which will make the commission of the act of treachery in 
i|iiestion unexpectedly or against probability probable (cUk 
trapa to or vapa \6yov), and invalidate the assertion 
of the atlversary. In §§ 8 — 11 we have directions when and 
how to employ them; and in § 12, the sources from which 
they may be derived: these are actions and events past and 
present: all such are jrervaded by a general principle of 
similarity which furnishes a ground for the proof of one by 
another'. If the same sort of thing which you are trying to 
establish has been frequently done or happened, especially 
if it be in accordance with a general rule, it is a proof of the 
probability that what you assert is also true. 

Ch. !). TCKpripiov differs in toto from Aristotle’s reKpri- 
pioi>; .see Rhct. I. 2. 16, 17. Introd. pp. ICO — 163. It is 


' Tlie man lias conceived an indivtinci notion of the argument from analogy. 
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dufiued hero as an argument that may be derived from an 
inconaistency or incompatibility between facts and the 
opponent’s speech, or contradictions in the speech itself. 
For from such inconsistencies and contradictions most 
hearers at once draw a conclusion (jeK/uiipovreu) of the utter 
unsoundness {jirfiev \rfi€<t) both of his words and actions; that 
the one must be false, the other Mrrong. 

Ch. 10 is on the enthymeme. The meaning here as- 
signed to the term, as a special kind of argument, and the 
sense in which Aristotle employs it, have been already fully 
explained in this Introduction, pp. 100 — 105. I will here 
only add Spengel’s note on the passage. Aristoteli h>dvp.r)ijui 
genus est probationis, ^opucvi tnAXoyt<Tp6<i, quaevis senten- 
tia cui ratio addita est Anaximeni, ut Isocrati, aliisque 
oratoribus, species; sententia cui qualisctmque dvavriioaK 
inest. I may observe in passing that we have here an indi- 
cation, by the correspondence in this point with Isocrates, of 
the rhetorical school from which the treatise proceeds. 

This ivamiuxTK, or opposition, is explained in its various 
applications in § 1. The argument is derived like the pre- 
ceding from the detection of any inconsistency or contradic- 
tion, either in the oppK>nent’s speech itself, or in his actions, 
to what is just and right, or legal, or expedient, or fair and 
noble, or possible, or easy, or probable, or to the character of 
the speaker, or to facts and events in general. The diflfer- 
ence therefore between this and the preceding ‘species’ of 
argument, is that this is derived from * opposition’ in general, 
the former from two particular cases of it. § 2 informs us 
how this kind of argument may be inverted, and applied to 
the establishment of our own case; and § 3 recommends 
that it should be brief, reduced to the narrowest compass, 
and treated with the smallest possible expenditure of words. 

Tmopr), c. 11, is Koff 8\<av, (or perhaps better with Spen- 
gel, KodoXov) rui> irpar/parav Boyparoi IBiov S^Xtaaiv, an 
expression of private opinion on ‘things in general’: with 
KaOoKov the meaning is, “ a general expression of opinion”, 
which is the usual definition. In this sense it is equivalent 
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to the S6(a rov Xeyovrov of ch. 14. It has two varieties, 
like the example, evBo^m and TrapdSo^o^. When it is of the 
former kind, a current and generally accepted maxim or 
opinion, there is no occasion to assign any reason for it, or 
adduce arguments in its support ; but when it runs counter 
to popular opinion, these must be brought forward, but con- 
cisely, in order to avoid long-windedness and incredibility : 
the reasons, if short and pointed, are more likely to carry 
conviction. The ordinary signification, ‘ a general sentiment 
or maxim’, is, if not included in the definition, at all events 
conveyed in the examples ; § 1. They must be appropriate, 
oUtuu TtSv irpar/fiaTOiv. They may be derived from 
iZitK ^vaeon, § 2 ; from {nrep^oXij, § 3 ; and from nrapoftoUo- 
aK, §§ 4, 5. All these are illustrated. The points of agree- 
ment and disagreement between this author’s yvtop/ri and 
Aristotle’s, have been already noticed in this Introduction, 
p. 258, on Bk. Ii. c. 21 ; to which the patient and tractable 
reader is referred. 

Ch. 12. In treating of m/fielov, the subject of this chap- 
ter, the author omits as usual all notice of its logical import 
and value. — This is supplied by Aristotle, as we have seen, in 
his introduction, Rhet. I. 2. 16 and 18, and Anal. Pr. ii. 27 ; 
and may also be found in mine, supr. pp. 160 — 163. — His 
definition is, ‘ one thing is a sign of another — not any one 
chance thing of any other, nor everything of everything else, 
but that which is the ordinary concomitant of something else 
either before, or after, or simultaneously.’ Not only may a 
thing that has happened be a sign of something else that has 
happened, but also of something that has not happened ; and 
in like manner that which has not happened may be a sign 
of what does not exist, as well as of that which does. § 1. 
One kind of sign produces mere opinion, the other know- 
ledge : the best is of course that which conveys actual 
knowledge, the next best that which carries with it the most 
plausible opinion. 'The first of these two seems to be iden- 
tical with Aristotle’s reKfu^piov, who himself tells us in the 
Rhet. u. 8. §§ 16, 17, that trtjpslov is a general term including 
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TtKfii^pia and <nj^Id proper : and if so this will be another 
point of correspondence in this chapter between the two 
treatises ; which, as they are so rare, should not be over- 
looked. The chapter concludes with an account of the 
sources from which ‘ signs’ may be derived. 

Cb. 13. On IXey^^of. This seems to be according to this 
author, not, as Aristotle defines it, a contradiction of the 
opponent’s conclusion, or refutation, by cotmter syllogism or 
enthymeme; but any conclusive aigument, or, apparently, 
positive assertion, or statement that can’t be contradicted, 
either in support of something which we want to prove our- 
selves, or in refutation of an argument of the adversary. 
Spengel, following Emesti, Lex. Techn., who supposes, s.v., 
that these eKeyj^ot are always founded upon some kind of 
evidence, as witnesses, torture, documents, contracts, common 
rumour, says of them in bis note, de testibus et qusestionibus 
dicitur i\eyx<K, unde hoc genus ad dr^i'ow pertinere irl(rrti<! 
plures censent One however at least of the kinds of it, rd 
^vaei avarfKota, has nothing to do with evidence of any sort ; 
as appears from the example, Kara <^vtrtv avarjKoiiv larw 
otov Tovr ftuvTo? airUdv BeurOat ; which is so absolutely cer- 
tain as to be unanswerable. We may argue in this way not 
only from what is naturally necessary, but from what we, or 
the adversary, assert to be necessary, [this is according to 
Spengel’s emendation, ^ dva/^Kaltov ok ij/ieli X(yoft€P, /c.r.A.] ; 
and similarly from what is naturally impossible, and from 
what we or the adversary assert to be so. The two last are 
thus illustrated; it is naturally impossible for a little child 
to steal more money than he can carry, and make off with it ; 
and the refutation of an impossibility affirmed by the oppo- 
nent, or the proof of impossibility in one of his statements, is 
exemplified by this ; it will be impossible, if he asserts that 
we signed the contract at a particular time at Athens, sup- 
posing that we can prove an alibi, that we were at that time 
absent abroad. Surely all this is rather trifling with an im- 
portant subject. 
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In Ch. 1+, the author points out the differences between 
tlic various arguments al>ove enumerated ; some of which I 
liave already noticed, and the rest, being evident on the face 
of them, hardly deserve a detailed description. They do 
however in some sort serve as a commentary upon the pre- 
ceding definitions. §§ 1 — -i. Having thus dispatched the 
direct logical Trurretv, or irurreK proper, we may now proceed 
to describe the eVt^erot (or arrj^vot) Trioreiv, the additional 
or adventitious proofs that may be employed in support of 
a case. 

The first of these is the Sofa too X^ovto?. § 6. ‘ The 
speaker’s own opinion’ or ‘authority’, may be given with 
advantage in arguing his case, provided ho shows the hearers 
that he is thoroughly conversant with his subject, and that it 
is his interest to speak the truth : [of course he would not do 
so if it were not.] the adversary’s opinion must be shown 
at the same time to be as worthless as himself. If this can- 
not be done, you must point out that even men of skill and 
experience (such as the adversary has been shown, or is 
known, to be,) are often liable to error : or if this again prove 
impossible — if you can’t show that he is likely to be mis- 
taken — say that it is against your opponent’s interest to 
speak the truth. §§ 6, 7. I think I may venture to a6Srm 
that such a direct suggestion, if not recommendation, of 
slander and falsehood is not to be found in Aristotle’s 
lllietoric. 

Ch. 13 is on evidence, ftaprvpia; and the subject is very 
differently treated by Aristotle, Rhet. i. 15. 13 — 19. Evi- 
dence is defined, the voluntary (read eKovr6<s with Spengel,) 
testimony, or admission, of one who was privy to the fact 
'I'liis excludes all evidence but that of the living and present 
witness, who, as Aristotle has it, shares in a criminal case the 
defendant’s risk. There are three kinds of evidence, distin- 
guished by the degree of credibility and value of each, the 
TTiOavov, diriOavov, and dpuj>i^o\ov or ‘ambiguous’. We 
have then a series of topics of argument, on both sides, pro 
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and con, similar, but very inferior to those of Aristotle, that 
may be applied to evidence, to confirm or invalidate it, 
according as it is favourable or unfavourable to our cause in 
attack and defence. In supfsirt of what I have said of the 
flimsy and feeble and unscientific character of some parts of 
this treatise, I will here quote one of the suggestions in § 1 . 
“ When the evidence is credible, and the witness to be relied 
on, the evidence needs no concluding summary, unless you 
might like to finish off with a concise ‘ sentiment’ (yvw/irj), 
or enthymeme, for the purpose of giving point and smart- 
ness to it.” (too aarelov eveKev). This is harmless, but un- 
necessary, and rather If® too vpAy/xaTot ; but what shall 
we say to the following? One of the topics suggested (in 
§§ 5, 6) for the invalidation of the testimony of an adverse 
witness is KXswreiv rr/v fiapTvpiav, to pass off evidence in 
disguise or surreptitiously, to swear falsely in such a way 
that it shall not be detected, or at any rate not render you 
liable to a prosecution for perjury. The illustration is this. 
“ Bear witness for me, Lysicles. No by heaven ! not I ; 
(replies L.) for I tried to prevent him when he did this” : 
thus seeming to refuse, ovkovv ey®, and then admitting the 
fact, which is assumed (from what follows) to be false ; xal 
But TovTov iv mro<l>do'ei -^evhopuipTvpi^aat ^jrevSop.dpTvpoi 
SiVijv ovx If the adversary has recourse to a like 

expedient, we shall expose his villany — so that it is acknow- 
ledged to be villanous — and bid him give his evidence in 
writinff. Such a barefaced and audacious recommendation 
of fraud and perjury is most certainly not to be found in 
Aristotlds work : and further the immorality of the sugges- 
tion is only equalled by its absurdity : but how coidd it be 
light to put into the hands of young men, as an instrument 
of education, and a guide to their practice, a book that con- 
tains such a precept as this ? 

The analysis of /Sdo-avov, 'the question’, in c. IG, 
bears a general resemblance to that of Aristotle in the 
fifteenth chapter of his first book, but the latter has much 
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more brevity and point. The arguments that may be em- 
ployed for and against the use of it are similarly given ; but 
there is here no unmistakeable indication of opinion, as in 
Aristotle, of its cruelty, and uselessness for the ascertaining 
of the truth. The dehnition of it is ‘ an involuntary admis- 
sion by a party to the transaction, or an accomplice, or one 
privy to it ; the ‘ compulsory’ character of the evidence dis- 
tinguishes it from the preceding, fuifyrvpia, or voluntary 
evidence, which is, ofioXoyia avvei&oro^ ixovrcK. 

In c. 17, the ‘oath’ is very briefly treated in the same 
way as the two preceding ‘ adventitious’ proofs ; similarly, 
but again in very inferior style to Aristotle’s subtle analysis. 
According as it appears to be favourable or the reverse to our 
side, we must magnify, extol, enlarge upon its advantages 
(aufetv), or if we decline to take it ourselves or ofier it to the 
adversary, we take the opposite course of disparaging, depre- 
ciating, vilifying it {raneivovv). The definition is, “ a state- 
ment or assertion, unsupported by proof (avatroBeucro^), with 
an adjuration or appeal to heaven in attestation of it,” (jierd 
Ofiav irapaXyy^m). The explanation of this last phrase has 
been already given above ; Introd. p. 207, n. 1. 

In the last clause of this chapter occurs another instance 
according to all the MSS. of the mention of rpia elBri, which 
can mean, if it is allowed to stand, nothing else hut the 
‘three kinds of rhetoric’, the deliberative, dicastic, and epi- 
deictic. There is no various reading. We may no doubt 
have recourse to the supposition that the same transcriber or 
commentator wbo ascribed the work to Aristotle, and conse- 
quently altered BCo into rpla at the beginning, made a similar 
change here and substituted rpia for the true reading, which, 
according to Spengel, who tacitly adopts this supposition, is 
iratnav rav elBoiv ; which is as much as to say eirra. This 
conjecture is founded upon the hypothesis of the authorship 
of Anaximenes, and upon that alone. His note is merely 
this ; a Twv rpiwv eiBmv sort, haec corrupta sunt ; [there is no 
evidence of this but his own conjecture] non enim tres sed 
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septem sunt species, hrrd €t&ri, neque genera intelliguntur, 
duo enim genera probat autor, ut initio vidimus. This is 
again assuming the correctness of his other emendation at 
the commencement of the book, for which there is just as 
little MSS authority as there is for this. It is possible that 
Spengel may mean to found another argument upon the use 
of fZSov for a ‘branch’ of Rhetoric, which Aristotle always 
calls yevo<;: if so, I think it is worth nothing; for I have 
already pointed out that the author of this treatise is com- 
pletely ignorant of logic and its terms ; and even if he were 
not, eZSov and yei/o? being actually interchangeable according 
to their position in a logical classification, an eZ8ov becoming 
a 76 VOV in relation to its subordinate kinds, and a yevov an 
eZfiov in relation to that which is superior to it, any writer 
who was not bound at the moment to extreme accuracy and 
precision might easily be pardoned for substituting the one 
for the other ; and the error, if it be one, is no proof of any- 
thing but carelessness. I really think that with so much 
negative evidence against Anaximenes’ claims to the author- 
ship of this work we shoidd pause at any rate before we 
venture to print his name in the front of it'. 

It had been observed in c. 6, that of the various kinds of 
topics of arguments that may be employed in rhetoric, three, 
viz. the TeX.17, TO BUaiov, r6 avfi^pov, and the rest, eiv^a-t^ 
and Tairelvea<rK, and the irUrrei’!, though in some sense com- 
mon to all the species, are especially appropriate each of 
them to one pair of these, the rkXr) to the hortative and dis- 
suasive, the second to the laudatory and censorious, and the 
third to the forensic branch, accusation and defence. These 
have been all considered in detail, and it now remains to 


^ Thera Menu to be an uncoDtcioua 
argument againat bis own view in 
Spongers note: I will quota it, and 
leare my readers to judge. Tria sunt 
que docuit (autor), vid. cap. 6: rd 
r«Xiicd Kt^dXaia quorum us us imprimis 
in daliberativo genera est, turn 


ical ravdpw 9 tp qua in tUmcnttrtUivo 
(te. genert) frequentautor, denique rdt 
wiffTM quibos judiciale gemu carers 
non potest. Is not this a distinct re- 
cognition, ascribed to Anaximeoes, ol 
the three genera of rhetoric 1 
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examine the kocvoI roTrot, the classes of arguments ‘common’ 
to the three branches of rhetoric (as he seems to say), and to 
nil speeches alike. These are reviewed in the following 
chapters, from 18 to 28. 

Ch. 18, accordingly treats of Trpo/cardXij-^t? ; which is, a 
forestalling of, or reply by anticipation to, the adversary’s 
arguments or charges against us, and the removal of objec- 
tions or suspicions or bad impressions which may chance to be 
entertained by the audience against ourselves, our case, or 
our statements. The topics that furnish materials for this are 
then stated and exemplified, (a) The methods of removing 
prejudices from ourselves and our case are first illustrated in 
the deliberative branch, §§ 1 — 3, and then in the forensic, 
§§ 4 — 9 ; some of these suggestions are cunning enough : and 
next, (/3) the modes of anticipating the adversary’s arguments 
or charges are exemplified in the forensic branch alone. §§ 
10 — 14. None of them are applied to the epideictic branch: 
probably however, because, as there are no adversaries with 
arguments, they are of no use there ; though to be sure a 
speaker in this branch may have to remove prejudices in his 
audience. In the Isat section of this chapter occurs the only 
direct quotation that is to be found in this treatise: it is 
taken from Euripides’ Philoctetes. The two last lines are 
corrupt, and have not been satisfactorily emended. 

Alrnfuna, c. 19, are prayers, petitions, or requests, ad- 
dressed to the audience, and are divided into two classes, the 
fair or just, and the unfair or illegal : it is somewhat doubtful 
whether it is intended that we should employ this latter sort 
ourselves ; but it is at all events necessary that we should be 
acquainted with them, for the purpose — not, observe, of 
avoiding them, or discountenancing an illegal or immoral 
practice, but — of exposing and di.scomfiting, or checking an 
adversary if he makes use of them. These petitions are 
illustrated by Spengel, in his note, from the orators, in w'hose 
speeches they are very numerous. 

vaXiXXoyta, c. 20, oiirro/ioc dva/ivr/a-iv, is a concise repe- 
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tition of the facts and heads of arguments previously brought 
forward, for the purpose of recalling them to the minds of 
the audience, who may have forgotten them altogether, or 
become insensible to their force and cogency. It may be in- 
troduced in any part of the speech ; but its most appropriate 
place is at the end, irepl rd? reXeurdv. It is this generality 
of application that constitutes the difference between it and 
the special and detailed avaKe^>aXai<a<Ti<;, or 'recapitulation', 
of the hrtXocfm. It differs in two points, universality and 
brevity. It has five species, hiaXoyi^eadcu, ‘division’; (a good 
example of this is supplied by Spcngel in his note from 
Isocrates, Evag. § 69.); airoXoyl^eadai, ‘a reckoning up, 
enumeration’, (see the example in §3, and one from Demosth. 
de F. L. in Spengel) ; irpoaipeladai, ‘ a summary to show the 
purpose or general intention of our statements or arguments’. 
Spengel’s illustration from Isocr. Phil. § 154, is much more 
illustrative of this topic than that which the author supplies 
dc suo in § 4 ; Tpoaeporrav, ‘ to put a question [vpos, ‘ to’ the 
atlvcrsary or audience; expresses 'direction to’, as ir poaevrel- 
vnv Dem. Mid. irpoaopiKelv ‘ to associate wtfA’.] such as, “and 
I should be glad to know...”, “and will the honourable 
member, or my learned friend, allow me to ask him, so and 
so, and so and so, and so and sol” 

The fifth species, eipaveia, forms the subject of the next 
Chapter, 21. 

Ch. 21. elptoveia. This topic properly belongs to the 
preceding, waXiWoyia, of which it is one of the five divi- 
sion.s. This appears not only from the conclusion of this 
chapter, which, after the description of elptoveia, ends with 
the words, Sid rovrtov pev ovv awroptot; dvapipvrpTKovre^ 
ravt TraXiWoyiaic y(prj<T6pe0a k.t.X. plainly including it 
with the other branches of ‘ repetition ;’ but also at the end 
of c. 33, it is enumerated again, with the remaining four 
species. 

The definition — “to say something whilst you are pre- 
tending not to say it, or to call things by their opposite 
names" — is in conformity with the ordinary application of 

28 
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the term ‘ irony But the first example that is given of 
its application to iraXiXKoyia, in illustration of the first 
division of the definition, by which ‘ whilst we are pretending 
all the while to omit it, we give a succinct recapitulation of 
all the foregoing statements and arguments,’ (it is to be 
introduced by some such phrase as this, “and I suppose 
there is no occasion for me to remind you that &c.”; in which 
the ‘irony’ ties’), is by no means in accordance with the 
ordinary employment of the figfure. Aristotle in the Nic. 
Ethics defines it “ mock humility,” referring the origin of it 
to Socrates’ practice : and in the passing notice of it in Rhet. 
III. 18. 7, says not a word of any ‘ pretended omission of a 
recapitulation.’ 

The second example, which illustrates the latter half of 
the definition, the application to things of names opposite 
to those that you really mean, is a genuine exemplification 
of the figure in its ordinary acceptation. The adversary is 
styled j(p7)(rr6<;, and you call yourself in both cases 

the exact opposite being intended. 

Ch. 22 treats of t 6 aarelov, the means of imparting spirit, 
point, grace, liveliness, a tone of plesisantry and sprightliness 
to the speech ; and with it, of the modes of lengthening and 
shortening the speech at pleasure. Spengel remarks on the 
contents of this Chapter, multo accuratius hoc Aristot. Rhet. 
III. 10 — 11 enarrat, ut indignus sit noster autor qui cum illo 
conferatur. In fact Aristotle’s directions for giving point to 
style are altogether different. The former of these two 
branches is treated by the author in the most scanty and 
insufficient manner, in §§ 1, 2; the rest of the chapter, 
§§ 3 — 8, is devoted to the various modes of spinning out and 
abbreviating the handling of a topic. One remark is made 
in the concluding section which deserves to be quoted, that 
‘ the characters of the speech should be made as far as possi- 
ble to coincide with the characters of the men,’ (I presume, 
who deliver them). If this is what is really meant, it will 
represent Aristotle’s fjOat iv ry \f^ovri. 

' The ‘irony* is in fset the ‘pretence*. 
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Ch. 23 seems to belong to ipfiifvtla, the last of the ‘ common 
subjects ’ of c. 7. There are three kinds of ovofuna, (substan- 
tives, and adjectives), simple, compound, and metaphorical — 
a most vicious division ; the first two and the third belonging 
to two entirely different classes. And three kinds of compo- 
sition of words, determined by the position of the vowels and 
consonants at the junction': that is, (1) when the first word 
ends, and the second begins, with a vowel; (2) when two 
consonants are similarly brought into combination; and (3) 
when vowel meets consonant. § 1. And four modes of 
arranging them (rd^etf) in the speech ; (1) by placing similar 
words side by side or dispersing them over the sentence, or 
speech; (2) by emplopng the same words or exchanging 
them with others; (3) by applying one word or several to 
designate a thing, [‘to designate a thing by several words,’ 
is to give a description or definition of it, in place of its 
ivofUL Kvptov or oUceiov, proper name.] (4) to state the facts in 
their natural order, or transpose them by hyperbaton, [wrep- 
which Buhle translates ‘ prseterire’! as if it were 
\nrepPaiv€iv, or that had any meaning here.] § 2. None of 
these four are illustrated, and the application of the two first 
is by no moans clear. The second, as he is speaking of 


* The reading of all or moet of 
the MSS. appear! to be au/i/SoXaTf, 
which is retained by Bekker, who 
givea no var. lect. Bohle and Spen- 
gel have o^vXXa/Soift which applies 
the same rule to the tyUahUty as the 
other reading does to sn/ire vords 
«n Hnfencti. It is hard to say which 
of the two is more appropriate to 
the sense and oonnexion in which the 
sentence stands. This stands between 
two sentences, the former of which 
toeats of tingle vordi, to which * sylla* 
hies * would be more appropriate : but 
that which immediately follows, to the 
end of the chapter deals with the 


combinations of words, with which 
ov/t/SoXoTf would be better connected. 
It seems to me too that a division of 
toordt founded upon the oonoluding 
and initial letters of their syllables is 
too trivial and valueless even for the 
author of the Bbet. ad Alex. A simi* 
lar classification of words with a view 
to their mutual position in oomposi* 
tion, is not quite so unimportant, as it 
involves hiatus (the meeting of two 
vowels), and has a direct bearing upon 
rhythm. One of theee * conjunctions* 
or 'clashings*, the hiatus namely, is 
mentioned in o. 35 $ i, as a succcsdon 
or sequence to be avoided. 

28—2 
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cannot mean metaphor; and the literal acceptation 
of it seems almost too trifling to find a place in a grave trea- 
tise on Rhetoric, and also not properly to be included under 
the general head of composition or combination of words. 

We have next in the following chapters, 24 — 28, the 
treatment of ipfirjveia, interpretatio, style, or expression of 
thought, or composition in general. 

Ch. 24. The first thing to be done in €p/ir)v€la is eppijvei- 
w tk of the six modes of which this chapter proceeds to 
give an account with exemplifications. The author’s intention 
seems to be, to g;ive an elementary division or classification of 
language, or perhaps rather of topics of argument; exemplified 
by the analysis of a single topic, Svva/u<:, ‘ faculty, ability,’ or ri 
Bwarov, ‘ the possible,’ selected for the purpose, and analysed 
into six alternative divisions, which are supposed to exhaust 
it. This I think may be gathered both firom the analysis 
itself in § 1, and the examples that follow to the end of the 
Chapter. The analysis of this topic is proposed as a model 
scheme or exemplar which may be applied similarly to all 
other topics alike. ay^pMra piv ovv rov ek Siw ipprjveveiv 
wSejTToti^atK ivl irparfpirw avavrwv rov avrk/ rporrov 

ptTUOV. 

Spengel’s views of the meaning of the classification are 
stated in his note on the passage, and, if I rightly under- 
stand them, do not quite agree with my own. He says, 
p. 189, In his facile grammaticse et rhetoricse aspicias pri- 
mordia; variis quse fieri possunt sententiis certas imponere 
formas voluerunt, non inepte, ut ex uno quasi fonte qua ra- 
tione diversa exirent, docerent ; id autem fit imprimis subject! 
et object! quod dicitur mutatione. The last observation I 
confess I do not fully understand; nor can I see that any 
distinction of subject and object is implied in the classifica- 
tion. What follows I fully agree with; that we miss here 
the ‘subtilem perscrutationem, qualem philosophus v. c. in 
libro rrepl epprjveiav explicat: indeed we have here a most 
striking indication of the difference between the two authors. 
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The chapter concludes with the notice that the next 
consideration as regards style and expression is perspicuity, 
to which we now at once pass on. 

Ch. 25. %a^i^veta, ‘ perspicuity,’ in style raay be attained 
by the observance of the following rules. First we are to 
call things by their proper or appropriate names, the names 
which properly belong to them, tok oiKeioK ovofiaaiv ; [called 
also rd IBm ovofMra by Aristotle, Rhet. III. 5, 3, who there 
gives a similar precept, ‘ nostro accuratius,’ says Spengel 
Isocrates also in his Ttj(yri had previously laid down the same 
rule: 6v6/uiti fie ^(pijffOcu fj fiera<f>op^ ptf a-KXrjpa f) koXKI- 
<rrf> Koi ^Kurra venoiTifUvtp (tuv to koX fiothrov* 

ravra yap ireiroitfpiva) fj ry yvtopiporrartp. Spengel, Art. 
Script, p. 102. et not ad h. L Benseler, Isocr. Fragm. rexyr)^, 
II. 276 :] and to avoid ambiguity. Secondly, the collision, or 
‘ sequence,’ of two vowels is to be guarded against This also 
comes from Isocrates’ Art. fiet ph> ra ^njei/ra fiy 
avpirlintw yap t6 rotAvZe. Ail. Scr. p. 161. Thirdly, 

the use of the ‘articles’ is to be carefully attended to; ‘in 
order to avoid obscurity,’ as is added in § 4. Fourthly, con- 
fusion in the order of the words, and hyperbaton, are vices of 
style, and tend likewise to obscurity*. Lastly, in respect of 
‘connectives,’ avvStaftot, we must be careful to supply the 
proper correlative particle in the apodosis to that with which 
the protasis is introduced. This also is derived from Isocrates’ 
quoted by Benseler, Isocr. ll. 276. and Spengel, Art 
Scr. p. 161. The passage is more fully given by J oh. Siceliotes, 
VI. 156, from whom Spengel (not. p. 191) cites the following 
words. Kol TOV9 awiiapaxK rout aatf>eK p-^ irweyyxK ridkvcu. 


‘ Thia fourth precept uppean like- 
wii« to be borrowed from Xtocretee* 
The eeriee of extrecU from 
thU work preferred by Maxlmiu 
PUnudee lo hie commentary on Her* 
mogeneflf and by Johannee Siceliotes, 
and cited by Benseler amongst the 
fragments of Isocrates, IL p. 176— 


already referred to in the text— oon* 
eludes with these words : 3^ 

t 6 wpCrrotf ffol rh xal rd Xoird 

hrofUiUin' sol fitij wpbf droreX^ffU rd 
Tpurror dXXo ttra M rd 

rp&ro 0 4irayt4¥ai aw6 roG rAoi/t* Kcd 
al fUf>o$ dj didrcMOi 
4^' iavrdt 
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KoX rbv hrSfievov ^ovfUv^ eiOvv dvraTToSiBoveu, tow /liv 
(W t 6 ravra fikv ToiaCra, iKctva /iiuToi ercpo>?, row Bk 
UK Tov fiev Acal rhv Si kou t 6 <i<t xal t6 ovtuk. The same 
observation is made by Aristotle, Rhet in. 5. 2, probably 
also after Isocrates. §§ 1, 2. These precepts are then illus- 
trated, but in the reverse order, in the remaining sections 
of the Chapter. The use of connectives is exemplified by /uv 
— 8«, and koI — Ka(. Confusion of language, by Seivov iari 
toCtov tovtov TOTTTtti/: which may be amended thus, Stivov 
i<TTi toDtov vtto tovtov T\nrr«76cu. The proper use of the 
article is illustrated by oJto? avdpwntK tovtov tIv avOptwov 
aSiKet On this it is observed, that in the present instance 
the introduction of the article makes the sentence perspicuous, 
the withdrawal of it would cause obscurity: but that some- 
times the reverse of this is the case: which I suppose can 
mean no more than this, that the (definite) article is used 
to define some particular object; when this is not required, 
the use of the article would only lead to obscurity. The 
caution against bringing two vowels into collision is next 
repeated: this can only be allowed “when the sense cannot 
be otherwise clearly expressed, or when there is a pause*, 
or a division of any other kind (in sense or sound).” The 
ambiguity which is to be avoided is illustrated by the incau- 
tious use of a word which has more than one meaning. The 
example given is, in spite of the aspirate, o&J? or 6^: olov 
6S6v Tmv Ovpwv KoX oSiv fjv ^aSi^ovaiv. Spengel remarks 
upon this, vetustissimus locus qui jam antiquis spiritum neg- 
lectum esse in pronuntiando docet. Might it not rather be 
construed as an indication of a later date of composition of 


^ I have adopted Knebel'a emenda* 
tioD ardrovatt for the MSS. reading 
drdrrvf (T, which seema to be devoid of 
meaning here. The Lexioographere ex* 
plain the latter as equivalent to 
<rtf»an unfolding, revelation, or ‘ex pla* 
nation ' ; a sense in which it is found 
in Plutarch and Atbenseus. But I do 


not see how this meaning can be ap- 
plied here. Spengel has this note on 
the word, p. 191. clausolam quan- 
dam sententis intelHgere videtur, ne- 
quo tamen alibi hoc vooabulum id 
aignificat; and then quotes Knebel'a 
suggestion. 
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the work in which it is found than the third quarter of the 
4th century B.C. ? When you have occasion to employ such 
an ambiguous word, the proper and 83 >ecial term, r6 tStov, 
that expresses it should always be added {avfnrapaXa/ifidvtiv), 
Cc. 20 — 28 treat of atniOt<n^, iraplatovK, and trapopolu- 
<Ti<s, on which see Iiitrod. pp. 314 — 316 and p. 315 n. 1. (on 
Rhet. III. 9.) 'KuriOerov is defined, that which conveys an 
opposition in word or sense between two contrasted members 
of a sentence ; or in either one of these. These three cases 
of antithesis in word, in sense or the thing, and in both at 
once, are illustrated; and c. 26 concludes with the obser- 
vation that the opposition in both is the best, though the 
two others are also genuine antitheses. This threefold divi- 
sion of antithesis is adopted by Demetrius, ir. ip/i. § 22. 
Speng. Rhet. Gr. III. 265. With the definition of traplaua-K 
in c. 27, 5toi' Suo ica Xeyrp'ai KwXa, that of Aristotle, Rhet. 
III. 9. 9. exactly coincides. A few long clauses may be made 
equivalent (in length) to several short ones; and the size of 
one bo compensated by the number of the other. (This 
appears to be the meaning of the rather obscure, xal Xaa to 
fi€yf$o<; iffOK Tov dpi6p.6v.) The ‘equality’ in this figure 
lies merely in the length of the balanced clauses ; it includes 
no other kind of resemblance, nor oppositioa The definition 
of vapofiola>at<! diflfers from that given by Aristotle, Rhet. 
III. 9. 9. The latter limits it to similarity, i. a of sound, 
between the ‘ extremities of the clauses’; that is, between 
the beginnings and ends of them, each to each. Here it is 
made to include equality of the clauses, as well as the simi- 
larity produced by the emplojunent of ‘ similar ’ (sounding) 
words. This is illustrated by ia-ov Set <re X^ov 
<f>epe tt66ov re^veurpa. [One can’t help noticing the want of 
skill shown throughout this work in the manufacture of these 
illustrative examples, which stands in striking contrast to 
the point and pungency and interest of those with which 
Aristotle’s wonderful memory supplied him. This author’s 
examples are for the most part stupid and pointless: the one 
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here given does not even illustrate the ' equal length ’ of the 
two members of the clause.] The author seems to extend 
the ‘ resemblance ’ to all parts of the clause, with the remark 
however, that the most perfect similarity is produced by 
OfunoriKeirrov, §§ 1, 2. 

The remainder of this chapter (29) is occupied with 
a recapitulation of the foregoing contents of the work, 
§§ 3, 4 ; and we now p>ass on to the consideration of the last 
subject of the treatise, the parts of the speech', their order 
and arrangement, the topics appropriate to each, and the 
mode of handling them. These subjects, the order and 
arrangement of the parts of the speech, and the divisions 
that they severally belong to, are examined and analysed 
under four heads : of which the first includes the two kinds 
exhortation or recommendation, and dissuasion, which together 
make up the deliberative branch, and occupies ca 29 — 34; 
the second, deals with the two kinds of epideictic speaking, 
the laudatory and reprehensory, in c. 35; a corresponding 
treatment of the forensic branch under the two heads of ac- 
cusation and defence, is contained in the long chapter 3C; and 
the critical kind, to i^traemKOv, similarly, but much more 
briefly dealt with in c. 37. The third of these branches, the 
forensic, is the only one of the four in which the fourfold 
division of the .speech, irpooifuav, iriareK ifiefiaiat- 

<ri<r), eTTtXoyov is expressly recognised: but in the first, the 
deliberative, it seems to be implied, by the order in which 
the topics which, as we learn from a 36, are appropriate to 
the hri\oyo<! are taken for examination ; the appeals to the 
feelings, the proper subject of the peroration, being intro- 
duced after the treatment of — the third division. 

And though it is true that the separation between the two 


> The fourfold division of ihetpooeb, 
Adopted by this Author, agrees with 
that of Isocrates. (See above, Introd. 
P* 33^ ) Xt consists of wpoolfuw; 
dva*>‘yc\fa or c. 31. utt. 


c. 38. 5. ; wlffTttt, inoluding p€palttcit 
coofirmatio, and r 4 wf^t ro^f drrM- 
Kovf the answer to the adversary, refu- 
tatio ; and /irfXo70f, (c. 36. 48,) usually 
styled in this woHc xaXiXXoyfa. 
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is not in this instance distinctly marked, still we may perhaps 
assume from the topics illustrated that the hrl\oyo<! is 
tacitly recognised. In the epideictic branch, c. 35, the nar- 
ratio and confirmatio may be included together in the topics 
of §§ 3 — 14, and the latter represented by the which 

may be regarded as a sort of confirmation or aid to proof ; 
and the summary repetition of § 14, with its concluding 
Twii/iij or enthymeme, may possibly be meant to servo for 
a peroration : however this supposition is not necessary, for 
the two topics of the hrCKor/oii are distinctly ascribed to the 
encomiastic branch, with the two others, in c. 36. 42. The 
omission of it in the chapter specially devoted to this branch, 
c. 35, shows the carelessness of the writer. It certainly 
seems that the fourfold division of topics was not considered 
by this author essential to all kinds of speeches. The sum- 
mary avafivr)<n<i is expressly mentioned in c. 38. 9. as included 
in the hriKoyK. 

And first, common to the seven el!Si 7 , and suitable to aU 
occasions — herein differing from Aristotle, Bhet iii. 13 — 
is the, 

Upoolfitov, c. 30, which is described in general terms in 
§ 1. “ The prooemium, speaking generally, is a preparation, 
wapaaKevri, of the audience (i. e. the putting them in a 
certain frame of mind by way of ‘ preparation ’ for what is 
to follow), and a summary setting forth or explanation of 
the subject of the speech, or the matter in hand, to an 
audience not as yet acquainted with it, that they may know 
what the speech is to be about, and be able to follow the 
argument, and to invite them to attention, and, so far as 
can be effected by the speech, give them a favourable dispo- 
sition towards us.” The employment of it in its application 
to the deliberative branch of rhetoric is then illustrated 
throughout the remainder of the chapter in a detailed and 
comprehensive analysis. The ordering of its four principal 
topics, the anticipation of charges and removal of unfavour- 
able impressions, the preliminary summary of the contents 
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of the speech, the invitation of the attention, and concilia- 
tion of the feelings, of the audience, and the occasions on 
which the first of these may be omitted, are briefly handled 
in the two last sections, 21 and 22. The treatment of the 
irpooifuov is to be directed towards securing the goodwill 
and attention of the audience, and meeting and anticipating 
any hostile suspicions that may have been insinuated, or 
charges that may have been made, (both included under the 
general head of Sia/3oX>?,) either directly by the adversary, 
or such as we know that we are rendered liable to by our 
character, circumstances, or past conduct; and this hostile 
feeling may be directed either against the person, or the 
thing, (the case, for instance any course of policy that wo 
may be recommending,) or the (tone or line of argument of) 
the speech itself, § 8. 

And here the unscientific and immoral — or if not im- 
moral, at any rate unmoral, regardles-s of all moral considera- 
tions — character, which not only pervades thi.s treatise, but 
is distinctive also, as appears from all that is recorded of it, 
of the entii'e rhetorical school to which it belongs, is brought 
out into strong relief. Truth of fact and exactness of 
reasoning are the veiy last things at which the speaker has 
to aim : to persuade, or to gain one’s point, is the sole object 
to be kept in view ; to gain this end any argument may be 
advanced, any fallacy maintained, any con.sidcration urged, 
expedient or the reverse on public grounds, any falsehood as- 
serted : political science and the true interests of our country 
may be disregarded, and all our efforts are to be concentrated 
upon the promotion of our own. The refutation of an ad- 
versary, real or supposed, is the first consideration, to which 
all others must give way ; and to attain this end any means 
may be employed, any sophistry or fallacy, any art trick or 
device, smy shift, subterfuge or evasion, that ingenuity can 
suggest and recklessness venture to recommend. This 1 
believe is no exaggerated description of the tendencies of such 
a system of Rhetoric as we are now engaged in analysing. 
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We leam from the comparison of some of the sections of 
this Chapter with passages of Isocrates’ speeches, quoted by 
Spengel in his notes, that the precepts and recommendations 
of §§ 11, 12, 15, 16, are probably borrowed from that author 
— see Speng. Comm. pp. 203, 4, 7, 8, 9. — which together 
with the coincidences already pointed out and others to be 
noticed hereafter, seem sufficient to establish a close con- 
nexion between this writer and the school of Isocrates, of 
whose ‘ arts of rhetoric’ and mode of dealing with the subject 
in general this treatise is the sole surviving representative. 

Ch. 30 treats of what was commonly called Stijyijo-t?, 
narratio, 'the statement of the case to be discussed or the 
policy to be pursued’, but by this author atrayyeXia , — the 
ordinary designation is applied to it in c. 31. § 3. It is 
described, § 1, as ‘a narration or recalling to the memory of 
the audience of past facts, or explanation of facts present, or 
statement of a future course of action’. And this also is 
applied in the rest of the Chapter to deliberative oratory. 
The first topic illustrated is the mode of delivering the report 
of an embassy, and excuses are suggested by which we may 
shift from ourselves the blame of failure. §§ 2, 3. When we 
are speaking in the character of counsellors, whether we are 
relating past facts and occurrences, or explaining present, or 
anticipating future, our ‘narrative’ must be brief, cleai‘, and 
plausible: “clear, that the hearers may thoroughly under- 
stand what is stated ; concise, that they may remember what 
has been said; and plausible (looking as if they could be 
relied on), in order that our statements may not be con- 
demned and rejected by the audience at first sight, before 
they have been substantiated and confirmed by evidence 
and arguments. The various modes in which these three 
objects may be attained are then described down to the end 
of the Chapter, § 9. 

On this subject our author is in two points in disagree- 
ment with Aristotle. The latter in Rhet. ill. 13. 3, ex- 
pressly disallows the BujyrjaK except in the forensic branch 
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of rhetoric : if it be found in either of the two others, it is an 
accident, like the reply to an adversary, which does however 
sometimes occur in a public oration. But in narrating, as 
well ns in accusing or panegyrising, the deliberative orator is 
not discharging his proper function, which is to give advice. 

III. IG. 11. The precept that the narrative must be brief is 
in direct opposition to what is said in Rhet. III. 16. 4. vw Bi 

Tr)v Bixf^r^aLv tfxuri Setv (tveu ra‘)(€iav. It comes from 
Isocrates, whose followers, as Quintilian tells us, Inst. Orat. 

IV. 2. .32, volunt esse (narrandi rationcm) lucidam, brevem, 
verisimilem. This rule, that the narrative should be brief or 
rapid, was no invention of Isocrates, but already existed in 
the ‘Arts’ of Tisias and Gorgias, as we learn from Plato, 
Phaidr. 267, A.B.; but the exact correspondence of the two 
rules for the composition of a BitTyrjffii here and in the pas- 
sage of Quintilian is another clear proof of the close con- 
nexion of this treatise with the Sophistico-rhetorical school 
of Isocrates. Subse<juent writers on rhetoric, Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, the Auct. ad Heren. and others of still later date 
abandoned on this point the guidance of Aristotle and fol- 
lowed Isocrates. Spengol, in his note p. 215, has illustrated 
the observance of it from Lsocrates’ own writings, and other 
orators. They often call attention themselves to their own 
endeavours to be concise, and thus to save the hearers as 
much trouble as possible. 

Ch. 31. In respect of the ‘ordering’ or arrangement of 
the Bi7)yr]ac<;, it may be either attached as an appendix to 
the irpooifiiop, if the facts we have to state are few and well- 
known; or if not, they must be treated individually in a 
series (<rwo7JTd?), and in detail, and the facts made to 
as.sume the appearance of fairness, expediency, honour, as 
the ca.se reejuires ; not for the purpose merely of making the 
speech simple and perspicuous, but also of gaining over the 
judgment of the listeners. If the facts that we have to state 
arc of moderate length and not already known, we must 
arrange them, whether it be narrative, or report, or cxplan- 
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ation, or anticipation, separately and distinctly {(TUfiaroetSfj, 
each with its own substantial, definite, bodily shape,) after 
the prooemium. This will be done by recounting the facts 
nakedly, each by itself, from beginning to end, without 
including or mixing up anything else in the treatment of 
them. I have already noticed the accumulation of odd 
Greek words, and the general deficiencies in point of style, 
that distinguish this short Chapter. 

Ch. 32. Next to this comes /Se/Sauuctf, confirmatio, 
the confirmation by argument or evidence of our previous 
suggestions or the statements which we undertook to prove, 
and of their justice and expediency. When they are pre- 
sented in a connected series, the most appropriate to public 
speaking are, the evidence of custom in confirmation of the 
truth of a fact (that such things are usual), example, enthy- 
meme (so Spengel conj.: inevOv/ii^fiaTa, MSS., seems from 
what follows, § 3, to mean nothing more than ‘supplementary 
enthymemes.’) and the speaker's own opinion, § 1. Any 
other kind of rhetorical proof may be inserted parentheti- 
cally in the series. The order of succession should be, first 
the speaker's opinion ; or in default of that, custom ; to show 
that what we state, or something like it, is usual. Next 
example, “ and if there is any resemblance, [what would be 
the use of employing it if there were not ?] we must apply it 
(so as to show its analogy) to our own statements." “ Wo 
must select examples that are most appropriate, or intimately 
connected, with our facts, and the nearest to the hearers in 
time or place; if there are none such at hand, wo must supply 
their place with the most striking and remarkable and the 
best known that can be found. Next we must adduce a 
yvwfi'T) or general sentiment in point; and also the parts 
which contain the arguments from probability (i.e. custom,) 
and examples may be ended with enthymemes and yvw/uu. 
§§ 2, 3. Proof of facts, when they are notorious, may be 
omitted; and its place supplied by showing that they are 
just, legal, expedient, and the rest, § 4. The topic of 'just'. 
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if our case admits of its application, must be placed in the 
forefront of the arguments, and we must then go through 
all the topics immediately connected with it, as that which 
resembles what is just, and that which is contrary to it, and 
that which has been pronounced just by authority, or decided 
to be just: all of which may be similarly applied. The 
examples must also have this same character. Topics will 
be supplied by men’s private and individual notions of justice, 
(these I presume are the universal notions of right and 
wrong, implanted in us by nature,) or the special enactments 
of the city in which you are speaking, or in other cities. § 5. 
When all this has been gone through, and we have concluded 
the topic with our and enthymemes, if this part of 

the speech be long, we may give a concise recapitulation of 
its heads; if it be of moderate length and easily remembered, 
we may first sum it up in a definition, and then immediately 
(in the same sentence) proceed to the next topic, as expedi- 
ency." This valuable suggestion is illustrated by an example. 
Similar rules are applied to to av/Kf>epov. And so one part 
is to be connected with another, and the entire speech woven 
together into one web. §§ 6, 7. ** When you have gone 
through all your proofs in support of your recommendations, 
then in a summary way, and with yvwfuu and enthymemes 
or ‘ figures’, show that not to do as you propose would be 
unjust, and inexpedient, and disgraceful, and unpleasant; 
and contrast with this, likewise in a summary way, the 
justice and expediency and honour and pleasure that will 
follow from complying with your counsels. And after you 
have enunciated su£Scient general maxims, give a defini- 
tion of what you have recommended by way of conclusion. 
And in this way we shall confirm our previous statements — 
and now we will pass on to •n-poKaraXtj^t^.’' § 8. 

Ch. 33. w/xMcaToXiT^tf is the anticipation of the adver- 
sary’s arguments or charges for the purpose of ' pulling 
them in pieces ’, exposing and refuting them. In doiirg this, 
you must make your opponent's arguments appear as trifling 
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and insignificant as possible, and at the same time ‘mag- 
nify’, and give importance to your own. When your own 
argument is superior, more convincing, than that of the 
opponent, you may bring them into contrast singly, one to 
one; otherwise they may be compared collectively, several 
to several; or one to many, or many to one; through all the 
various modes of contrast and comparison; your own mag- 
nified, your adversary’s depreciated. When this has been 
gone through, you may recapitulate, employing any of 
the above mentioned (in c. 20.) figures, SuiKoyKTfi6<i (divi- 
sion), airoKorfUTni<! (enumeration), 7rpoalpe<rK, iirep(uTi]a’n, 
tlp<ovela. 

The ‘anticipation’ of this chapter, and the final summary, 
complete the third division of the speech, j8ej8a4a<ris. In 
the next chapter, 

Ch. 34, we pass to the last of the four, iirC\oyo<:, conclusio, 
peroration; which though not actually named here, may bo 
seen by comparison with c. 36, §§ 41, 2, to be the division to 
which the topics herein discussed belong. The technical 
term hriXoytK, occurs in c. 36, 48, and 38, 9. The aivTopo^ 
avdp.v7](Ti<:, which is represented both by this author, c. 36, 
41, and by Aristotle, Rhet iii. 9. 1, as one of the essential 
elements of the eirt\oyo<!, is here omitted. It is recognized 
as specially belonging to it, c. 38. 9; but we had been told 
before that it is everywhere appropriate. 

In recommending for example, the policy of aiding or 
defending any one, individual or state, it is most important to 
inspire those whom you are endeavouring to persuade to this 
course with the three feelings of love, gratitude, and pity: the 
motives and incentives of these three are then briefly (and 
very insufficiently) analysed, in order to show what circum- 
stances and what representations must be put forward in 
order to produce these emotions in the hearers, which will 
gfive them favourable inclinations towards the applicants for 
assistance, and probably a desire to comply with their request. 
They are to be employed in the following order; love first; 
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if there be not ground for that, then gratitude may be 
appealed to ; and, as a last resource, compassion. §§ 1 — 4. 
In dissua<ling a similar policy the reverse processes must 
be used ; the order remains the same. § 5. But dissuasion 
may be employed by us either independently, (on our own 
bottom as it were, without regard to any one else, Koff 
ainoiK ;) or in answer to the opposite recommendation of an 
adversary. The latter will require a slight alteration in 
the topics and their arrangement. We shall have now to 
state in the procemium what we are going to reply to, 
and then show that our adversary’s proposal and reasons 
are all unjust, disgraceful, inexpedient and everything else 
that is mean and wrong. But if this cannot be done, the 
next best way of proceeding is, in case he has established 
the justice of what he advises, to draw your arguments 
from the topics that he has omitted, and try to prove 
that it is disgraceful, or inexpedient, or laborious, or im- 
possible ; or if he have expediency on his side, you en- 
deavour to show that it is unjust \ and so on for the rest. 
Then, as in the hortative kind, exalt and magnify the course 
you yourself advise, and depreciate that which is recom- 
mended by the adversary; and, again as in the other kind, 
introduce general sentiments and enthymemes, meet and 
refute the opponent’s ‘anticipations,’ and conclude with a 
recapitulation : §§ 6 — 9. And lastly, as in a hortatory speech 
you have to show in conclusion that those on whose behalf 
you are seeking aid are friendly and well disposed to the 
audience you are addressing, and have earned their gratitude 
by former services; so on the dissuasive side you must en- 
deavour to make them out to be deserving of anger or envy 
or hatred. § 10. Animosity may be engendered in them by 
showing that they have been illtreated against right and 
nature by the present applicants or their friends, either 
themselves or those that they care for: anger, in the like 
cases, by suggesting to them that they have suffered from 
them either ‘slight’ or injustice. Envy is directed against 
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those who can be shown either to have already met with, or 
to be in the present enjoyment of, or likely to enjoy here- 
after, undeserved prosperity; or have never been, or are 
never likely to be, deprived of any good, past present or 
future ; or who have had no experience past or present, nor 
have any future prospect of misfortune. This brings us to 
the end of the analysis of the irpoTpemiKW (including mro- 
Tpem-iKov) elSov, its divisions, topics, and materials. 

I have given the contents of this chapter almost in ex- 
tenso for the purpose of contrasting it with Aristotle's most 
acute and interesting analysis of these same iraOi} or emo- 
tions, and the characters and dispositions of their subjects 
and objects, and the motives and causes that excite them ; 
Rhet. II. cc. 2. 4. 7. 8. 10. On this contrast Spengel truly 
enough remarks (note p. 224.) ut ibi (apud Aristotelem) 
subtile et uberrimum dialectici, [why not philosopher, or 
man of science ?] ita hie sterile et vulgare rhetoris ingenium 
agnosces. Amidst all this striking di.ssimilarity however 
there is in one point a very curious coincidence ; each of 
them assigns as the sting or exciting cause of anger oXiyapCa, 
‘ slight ', the contempt and wantonness that aggravates the 
insult, nay may even take the place of the injury in stirring 
the emotion. Aristotle’s definition of anger is, “ an impulse, 
(or impulsive longing,) accompanied with pain, after an 
evident (one that the aggrieved person actually witnesses; 
otherwise there is no compensation,) vengeance, arising from 
an evident slight, offered to oneself or to any of ones friends, 
when the slight has no justification.” [toD oXiytapeiv p,r] irpoa- 
ijKotrro<!, if the slight be not due to us, where we don’t deserve 
it, either by reason of the inferiority of our rank and con- 
dition, which might justify it as proceeding from a superior, 
or perhaps of some meanness of which we are conscious 


' Ai I wrote thii I hepponed to look 
et Ariftotle’f chapter on anger, and the 
difference ie really amazing. There 


one feela onecelf to he in the hands of 
a maater, here of a — Rhetorician, aa 
Spengel saye. 
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in our character or conduct : no mere injury would justify 
‘slight’.] 

The recipe for the manufacture of a laudatory and cen- 
sorious speech is supplied in the following chapter, 35. The 
order of the parts of the speech is first de.scribed in its appli- 
cation to these two kinds. Tlie vpooi/uov is to be similarly 
constructed to that of the preceding species ; only to the 
topics there given for attracting attention are to be added 
rh davp.a<rTov xai 7r€pi<f>atie<s, the marvellous and striking. 
§§ 1, 2. For these are topics which are not appropriate to 
ar(^vt<i, where the issue is a serious one, but rather belong to 
hrCBei^K. In the place of the and next to the vpo- 

olfiiov, should be introduced a division of ‘goods’, into those 
which reside in virtue, and those ‘outside of it’: our hero 
must of course be endowed with all of the former class. 
These are wisdom, justice, courage, and reputable pursuits 
and habits: the others are such as birth, wealth, strength, 
beauty. The former are the jrroper objects of panegyric 
{iyKtop.td^eTat), the latter must be smuggled in (dcXeTn-rroi) 
indirectly : for the strong, the handsome, the well-bom, and 
the wealthy, ought not to be ‘pmi.scd’ but congratulated*. 
’The first topic of this detail of virtues internal and external 
is 'fcpedkoyia, placed here because this is the first indication 
that any animal can give of a disposition or probable ten- 
dency to virtue (fortes creautur fortibus, &c.). So that when 
a man or any other animal is the object of our panegyric, we 
must begin with his genealogy; if it be a irdOrx:, [meaning 
probably a disposition or character, an ‘affection’ in a wide 


^ Here the author ftgreee partially 
with Aiiitotle in making Iraiyof, or 
moral approbation, the teet and mark of 
rir<ue, which U therefore dielingutehed 
from ftaKapl^iur. He bowe?er deprivea 
himself of any credit that he might 
have obtained from this distiucUnn, 
by confounding it on the other hand 
with iyKufuWf for which it U repeated 


as a substitute : iyKufud^uw is in the 
next clause rendered by ir€UPtpf. I 
have alreatly given an account of 
Aristotle's distinctions of these three 
terms, with the opinions of othen on 
the same point, in Append. B. to 
Khet. I. 9. Introd. p. 7 \i. foIL 
Compare especially with what is said 
here, Aristotle on lb. p. 115. 
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but peculiar sense: not, I think, here ‘'emotion". Buhle, 
indolem. It may be merely ‘a quality, property, or accident’.] 
or an act, or a speech, or any property {tcnj/uiy, we may 
omit the genealogy, and start at once with any estimable 
tjuality that they may be supposed to possess. §§ 3 — 5. 
The topics of ‘ genealogy’ are then illustrated. §§ 5 — 7. If 
your hero should be unfortunate enough to have no claims to 
admiration on the score of birth, you must depreciate all 
such advantages (nam genus et proavos, &c.), and argue that 
true nobility depends, not upon birth, but upon virtue ; or 
criticise those that commend a man for his ancestors by 
saying that many a descendant of a noble line has turned 
out utterly unworthy of his distinguished forefathers; or 
point out that it is the man himself, and not his ancestors, 
that you are now employed in panegyrising. § 8. In a 
vituperative speech all this must be reversed, and the ob- 
ject of your censure charged with the vices of those that 
went before him. § 9. The next topic of encomium is 
rv)(ri*, any natural gifts and advantages due to good for- 
tune ; especially, as appears from what follows, those ac- 
complishments and excellences bodily and mental, wiiich 
are natural gifts, comprised in €v<pvia, and not acquired 
habits. The virtues, so far as they are natural and spon- 
taneous, are included : for we are told to be upon our guard 
in applying this topic to children against dwelling long 
upon it, because it is generally believed that these qualities 
in children are due rather to their tutors and governors than 
to themselves. § 10. And next, after the never-failing 
yvfOfiT} and enthymeme, first enumerate all the admirable 
points in character, pursuits, actions, of your hero, especially 
admirable considering his youth, and then apply to these the 


' On the rnrieUea of theie 
aee above, Introd. pp. m — 3. 

* Spengel hu arbitrarily, and ‘ au. 
dacter’ aa he hinuelf aaya, without 
any MS. anthority, printed Sid tV 


in the text aa a aubatitote for 
ribcvr: which aeeina to me to be quite 
unneoeeury, and withal no improve- 
ment. 
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various topics of amplification, some of which are specified. 
§ 11 . Then compare them advantageously with the acts and 
characters of others, “ selecting for contrast the best parts of 
your own subject with the woist of the others and so 
on for other topics. §§ 12 . 13 . Then more ypwfiat and en- 
thymemes, and a brief summary; and then proceed to the 
moral virtues, justice first, then wisdom, and last courage — 
'if there be any’, tap § 1 -t. All these sections, 3 — 14 , 
seem, as I have already indicated, to represent the 84777170-4? 
and 0f^aia><Ti<s of a deliberative or dicastic speech: the 
confirmatio is replaced here by the av^vit, ypw/juu, and 
enthymemes ; the statements of acts and virtues constitute 
the narrative. 

The three remaining sections convey a few hints of a 
practical nature for the treatment of the style, in panegyri- 
cal and vituperative speeches. In the former ‘ magnificence ' 
of language should be aimed at‘, which may be effected by 
multiplying our words, -TroXXoi? opofjuurip , — that is, it is to be 
presumed, dwelling and enlarging ujwn a topic, and accu- 
mulating high sounding words in the individual sentences — 
and the same kind of amplification is to be applied to the 
vituperative topics of a censorious speech. In these latter 
no sneering or scoffing, (TKormtip, is to be admitted, but the 
man's own life and conduct examined; because arguments 
(X0704 ; narrationes, Buhle.) are more effective than taunts 
or jeers in convincing the listeners, and wounding the object 
of censure. The reason of this is that such taunts may be 
aimed at a man’s personal appearance (4’8ea?) or ‘belongings’; 
‘estate’, (things comparatively trifling — Buhle, ingenium, vel 
homineiu omnino!) but serious arguments are directed to his 
character and manners. Carefully avoid foul or indecent 
terms in de.scribing foul actions for fear of bringing an 
imputation upon, setting in an unfavourable light, your oum 

^ Thlfl rule may help to confirm my by the ** some writers ** of Rbet. ni. 
conjecture, (Introd» p. 330, n. r.) that 11. 6. 

Iiocratca and his school are intended 
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character (or, the character of the speech) — 7va firj StaySaXj?? 
t 6 rjOov — such things are to be merely hinted, or the meaning 
obscurely and enigmatically intimated, and the facts are to be 
expressed by words denoting other things. In vituperative 
oratory again there is room for the employment of irony and 
derision of the adversary, especially in the things that he 
prides himself upon : in a private conversation, and with few 
listeners the object should be to discredit him or bring him 
into contempt — of course by serious argument — in great 
crowds, any common, popular, vulgar (Koivai;), accusation will 
serve for a topic of abuse, av^tiv and Taveivovv may be ap- 
plied in precisely the same way as in panegyric. §§ 15. 18- 
Such are the contents of the chapter on the two varieties 
of epideictic speaking. 

Ch. 36 opens with the announcement that there only now 
remains to be treated the application of the preceding 
method, the analysis of the speech by its four divisions and 
their contents, to the forensic branch of rhetoric. The words 
however are these, Xonrov fjfuv eZfiov to re Kai-rf^opiKov kcu 
TO i^ertumKov. Here t 6 airoXorfriTiKov seems to be omitted 
and i^eraoTiKov to be out of place : for the latter is not 
treated with the two forensic eiSi; in this chapter, nor is it 
exclusively confined to it Spengel supplies the former, as 
usual against MS. authority, and explains the insertion of 
t 6 c^eraoTiKov as a piece of careless writing, which means 
no more than this; that it might be treated under this 
head because it can be introduced in the forensic branch; 
the insertion of it was simply duo to the fact that the 
author was come to the end of his enumeration of the 
seven (IBij, and thought it as well to make it complete; note, 
p. 240. It is neither true in itself, nor in place here; but 
let it stand, it does no harm. 

Having first briefly described the topics of this chapter 
in the order of their arrangement I will proceed to offer 
a few general remarks upon its contents. The anangement 
is the same as that which is expressed in the analysis of the 
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hortative and dissuasive kinds, and apparently implied in 
that of the laudatory and vituperative ; that is, the topics fall 
under the four general heads of the speech, nrpooifuov, 
dirarfyeXia", ^e^aiuxTK or Trttrretv, here subdivided into the 
two subsequently recognised divisions, direct proofs in sup- 
port or confirmation of our own case, and the indirect 
‘confirmation’ derived from rd irpoi dvriSiKou, or the refu- 
tation of the adversary; and iTriKoyot, otherwise TraXiKKoyta, 
avaKt^XaUoai^, or recapitulation, so called from its charac- 
teristic feature. The fourth division receives this name in 
§ 48. In the first part of the chapter, to § 26, the accusa- 
tory kind is illustrated : the defensive kind occupies the 
rest For the illustration of several of the topics mentioned 
we are referred to the previous analysis of the deliberative 
kinds, cc. 29 — 34. 

The irpooi/itov of the accusatory kind, as in the preceding, 
has three principal topics; a brief preparatory statement of 
the subject of the speech, an invitation of the audience to 
attention, and the endeavour to secure their good will. This 
last topic admits of several variations in the mode of treat- 
ment, according as the speaker is already regarded by the 
judges, either favourably, or with indifference, or with suspi- 
cion and dislike; and the last of these again may take a 
threefold direction, either against the speaker himself and 
his private character, or against what he is doing (as when 
a man is prosecuting a relation or friend), or the speech he 
is making. These prepossessions have to be met and removed, 
Xveiv and as the sooner this is done the better — 

because until it has been done they will listen to nothing 
with favour — the proper place for it is the proocmium. The 
analysis of this carries us down to § 13. The d'jrayyeXui, or 
is to be treated in precisely the same way as in the 
‘public’ branch of rhetoria § 14. In fortifying our state- 
ment or case by arguments, ffeffauotTK, the third division, 
when our facts are denied by the opponent, (constitutio con- 
jecturalis, otoo-k OTO^aaruci^) irurreK are to be used in 
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reply; when the facts are admitted but the injury or wrong 
(injustice) in general denied, (constitutio juridicialis abso- 
luta, Cic. de Inv. ii. 24. C9.) the arguments are to be borrowed 
from the topics of justice and expediency. § 14. The Trwrretv, 
arexyoi or iirLOeToi and £VTe\vot, are then enumerated in 
their order — these are the irioTei<! of c. 8. The hrideToi tt . 
witnesses, torture, oaths, must lie put first. The remaining 
wiOTet?, of the logical sort, must then be employed in ' con- 
firmation’ of our case. The use of irUrrei<i is confined to 
the proof of fact; if that is admitted, we must have recourse 
to BixaioXoyla, the plea of justice. Then follows, rd wpdv 
difTiSi'tcovt, the ‘refutation’ of the adversary’s arguments; 
and under this head is treated the application of ' laws ’, 
according as they are favourable or unfavourable to our case, 
or ambiguoua §§ 15 — 22. If the facts are admitted by the 
defendant, and he is going to argue his case on the ground 
of the justice and legality of what he has done, the argu- 
ments that you ex|>ect him to use must be anticipated : if 
he admit both the fact and the wrong, and throw himself 
upon the compassion of the judges, you may anticipate him 
here by describing his proceedings as indicative of a bad 
or declaring that a man when his crime is discovered 
is always ready enough to attribute it to mere mistake, and 
therefore if the judges show indulgence to such a fellow as 
this there is no knowing where it will stop. And other 
arguments by which his appeals to the feelings of the judges 
may be counteracted are suggested, §§ 23 — 25. Next the 
e7rtXo7ov, which is not here so called, but expressed by the 
word dva\oY>)T£ov (see above, p. 411.), or ‘recapitulation’ 
which is characteristic of it, must contain first, a summary of 
the topics of the whole speech; and secondly, an attempt, 
as concise as possible, to excite in the judges feelings of 
hatred, anger, jealousy, against the opponent, (!) [merely 
because he is the opponent, observe, and we want to gain 
a victory over him, and for no other reason whatever] and 
towards ourselves love, gratitude, compassion. Tlie modes 
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of effecting this may be looked for in the chapters on hor- 
tative and dissuasive rhetoric : we now proceed to the second 
kind of dicastic speeches, the defensive. § 20. The topics 
of this branch are very much the same as those of the pre- 
ceding, with the difference, that we hivve not now a case to 
establish, but arguments to answer, and charges to defend 
ourselves against. We have rules given for dealing with the 
accu.ser’s fuipTvpe<! and ^aaavoi, § 27, and for answering or 
evatling his fiKora, § 28, irapaBetypLaTa, reKpripia, yvwpat, 
ivQvprjpuira § 20, and <rr}p,ela § .80. So in direct answer to 
arguments on questions of fact: in the constitutio juridi- 
cialis we have recourse to arguments from justice and the 
laws; or plead error, ignorance, accident, (three degrees of 
criminality). §§ .80 — 32. Then we have to meet the trpoKa- 
anticipations, arguments alrea<ly advanced by the 
accuser in anticipation of, to meet beforehand, what we are 
likely to urge in our defence : and amongst these anticipated 
imputations, that we are using prepared written speeches, or 
pleading for hire as a paid advocate, or teaching rhetoric, or 
writing speeches for others (acting as a \oyoypd<f>o <:) — all of 
them represented ns very gittve charges, which we must do 
our utmost to defend ourselves against — are particularly dwelt 
upon. §§ 33 — .87. Next the use of questions and answers in 
defence is illustrated. The answer to the iulversary’s inter- 
rogation may either admit the fact, but with some reserva- 
tion or qualification which justifies the act or shifts the 
blame upon some one else; or, as in a case where two laws 
happen to be in conflict, you may deny (in a sense) the act 
of which you are notoriously guilty, affirming that it was 
the law, and not yourself, which was the real prompter of 
the deed. The only example given is, “Did you kill my 
son?” “No, not I, but the law.” §§ 38 — 40. So far of the 
rd irpcK dvTiSiKoirt. This brings us to the last division, here 
called as u.sual in this author TraXtXXoyia, the recapitulation: 
which, it is a*lded, may be introduced also in any other part 
of the speech, wapd p.ipo^ “ partially”, as well as frapd eJSov 
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“specially” here at the end of it. The other essential 
element of the tTriXoytK, viz. the appeal to the feelings of 
the judges is included here in TraXiXXoyio, because it has 
already been employed as one of the topics of the ’rrpooifuov. 
The eTTiKoyo^ or irdKiKKoyia is especially serviceable in the 
accusatory and defensive kinds of rhetoric, though it is also 
of use in public speaking. For here we have not only to 
review the preceding statements of facts and proofs, and to 
refresh the memory of the audience, but also to secure the 
goodwill of the audience to ourselves, and render them 
hostile to the adversary; whereas in the two kinds of epi- 
deictic oratory this is not required. §§ 41, 42. The inodes 
in which this summary review may be made are described 
in § 43. and, finally, the topics for conciliating the goodwill 
of the audience to ourselves and diverting it from the oppo- 
nent are given in detail to the end of the chapter, §§ 44 — 48. 
The easy indifference with which these suggestions for 
calumniating the opfionent, if necessary, if not, for provoking 
against him hatred, envy, ill will, are, not merely brought 
forward in illustration of a theory, but actually recommended 
for use, IS highly characteristic of this system of rhetoric. 

In fact, in this analysis of the defensive art in forensic 
rhetoric the vices of this system are revealed in all their 
naked deformity. It is a system of tricks, shifts, and eva- 
sions, showing an utter indifference to right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood. The truth of any statement has no value, 
except in so far as it carries with it an air of greater pro- 
bability, and is more likely therefore to ‘persuade’ an 
audience; and the only limit to the employment of any kind 
of trick, fraud, or chicanery, is the ‘ possibility’ of its pro- 
ducing any effect upon the audience, iav Be fir^ ivBixrireu 
TovTo, if this can’t be effected, you must then have recourse, 
KaTo<f>evyeiv — to some other mode of imposition. In §§ 9, 10, 
11, of this chapter the true character of some of these sug- 
gestions is conveyed with unconscious irony by the terms 
Trpo<f>ao-eis and vpo<f>a<ri^e<r6ai which are there applied to 
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them ; they are indeed mere pretexts, excuses, shifts, 
evasions. 

For the illustration of some of these arts and devices 
alike unscientific and unfair, I will now refer to one or two 
particular passages in which this vicious character by which 
the whole system is pervaded is more prominently exhibited; 
some others I have already noticed in passing in the course 
of the preceding review. In § 4 for instance, the accuser is 
recommended to flatter the judges by telling them that they 
are just and clever; that is, according to Aristotle’s metaphor, 
to warp and distort the very rule that he is about to use to 
determine what is right. Again, in the two common or 
universal topics of § 9 ; the accuser, who is himself exposed 
to antecedent suspicions and prejudices in the minds of the 
judges, if he thinks that there is anything in his person or 
character that they are likely to find fault with, is told to 
anticipate them, to take the words out of their mouth as it 
were, and find fault with it himself: and secondly, if he is 
obliged to do anything in the prosecution of his case which 
may lay his motives or conduct open to suspicion or censure, 
he is to try if possible to turn the blame upon the adversary, 
or if this can’t be done, upon somebody else, alleging that he 
did not take up the case voluntarily, but was forced to it by 
the other party. And this is repeated in § 12. “We must 
remove any prejudices that may have been conceived against 
us in consequence of anything that we have done (to wparffia) 
in the prosecution of our case, by shifting the blame upon 
the adverse party, or by charging him with abusive language 
or injustice, or a grasping and greedy, or quarrelsome and 
contentious temper — the truth or falsehood of the charge 
being apparently a matter of pure indifference — and, assum- 
ing an air of indignation, imply that it was impossible to 
obtain justice in any other way.” 

In § 27 another practice is prescribed, which, though 
likely enough to be adopted by a pleader in a desperate 
extremity, one would hardly have thought a fit subject to 
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be noticed, and still less recommended, in a professedly 
scientific and educational treatise ; and this is spoken of as 
a regular totto?, 6 tov wapdKeiirofUvov totto?. This consists 
in evading any fact or argument which can’t be disputed or 
answered by ‘passing it over’ or ‘omitting’ it, and going on 
to something else where you are on safer ground. The lan- 
guage in which part of this is expressed is so chai'acteristic 
that I will give it in the author’s own words, t&v Si /canj- 
yopov/jUvwv (we are answering charges, in the ‘defensive 
kind’) a fikv eiSevat tov^ okovovtck hrolrja-e, (meaning appa- 
rently, what had been so fully substantiated by evidence and 
argument that the judges were quite sure of it) irapaKeri^oiiev, 
& Se Bo^a^eiv, raOra TTpodip,evoi...BiaXv<Top,ev. Any thing 
that has been fully proved against him the apologist is to 
pass over without notice; and go on to meet the other alle- 
gations, in which the facts and arguments of the accuser 
have not been so strong as to produce absolute conviction 
in the minds of the judges, but only probable opinion 
(Sofafetv) 

Such are only a few specimens of the tricks and sophis- 
tries suggested and recommended for practice in this treatise 
— the appeals to the feelings have been already noticed — and 
it is precisely in this, the dicastic, branch, in which justice and 
truth of fact should be the sole considerations, that the utter 
unscrupulousness and disregard of truth and justice which 
characterise the system show themselves in their most mon- 
strous proportions. The general tone of morality at Athens 
was cei-tainly low, and there is no doubt that most if not all of 
these unfair artifices will be found exemplified in the speeches 
of the most approved oratore, Demosthenes not excepted. This 
however does not mend the matter; but rather shows what 
a pernicious effect these rhetorical systems, under which the 
orators were trained, must have had upon the public educa- 
tion and morality. The character which has exhibited itself 

' In farther iUnatntion of the im- tionlarlj the |>Meage quoted above 
monl character of work mo par* from c* 15, p. 479. 
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in the review of this treatise, the sole surviving representative 
of the Arts of the sophistical school of rhetoric, agrees per- 
fectly with the notices of the earlier systems given by Plato 
in the Phsedrus and elsewhere, illustrates his language, and, 
as it seems to me, fully justifies his reprobation. It shows 
to what consequences an art and practice of 'persuasion', 
pure and simple and unqualified, may be made to lead. This 
treatise at least may fairly be called an Art of Cheating, and 
illustrates nothing but the principles and practice of a petti- 
fogging attorney. 

Ch. 38 contains a brief examination of the eferoort/iciK 
tlBof, ‘the critical kind’ of rhetoric. It is first acknowledg^ed 
that this kind of rhetoric is seldom found alone — Spengel 
mentions i£schines’ speech against Timarchus as a case in 
point — but generally mixed up with the other species; and 
it is most useful in controversy, that is, in the TawpK dvrtBi- 
KotK. However for the sake of completeness an analysis is 
given of this as of the rest, under the four divisions of the 
speech. The ‘criticism’ may be applied to the speeches, 
actions, life and conduct of a man, or the administration and 
policy of a city. § 1. The topics of the Trpooifuov are given in 
^ 2, 3. and consist of various ‘ excuses’ wpcxfiaa-eK for ven- 
turing to undertake such an office ; the and wttrreii 

Stfe represented by a statement of the sayings, doings, thoughts, 
motives, and intentions of the person whose character is 
examined, and by proving that they are all contrary to justice, 
law, and public and private expediency: and nothing is to 
be left undone which will bring upon the person subjected to 
criticism the utmost possible di.scredit. §§ 4, .5. The character 
and tone of the speech however must not be hareh and bitter, 
but mild; because such a tone lia-s a more persuasive effect, 
and is less likely to subject the critic himself to unpleasant 
imputations. The whole is to conclude with a TraXtXXoyia 
or summary repetition of the principal contents, § 6. 

Ch. 38, to § 10, where the work really ends, is a sort 
of moral upon the preceding exposition. It has all the air 
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of gravity and seriousness, though its contents are so ludi- 
crous that it rather suggests the notion of a quiz, or burlesque 
application of the preceding system. No one as far as I 
know has expressed any suspicion of its genuineness ; but it 
seems to me so unusually foolish that rather than believe 
that it could proceed from a man of Anaximenes’ reputa- 
tion, I would suppose that it was tacked on with the re- 
maining sections, 11 — 21, as an appendage to the treatise, 
to supply the moral, which had been inadvertently omitted 
by the author. The absence of all but one of the author’s 
technical terms for the divisions of the speech, dtrarfyeXla, 
y9e/8aiW(v, wdKiWoyia, which in this chapter are replaced by 
the three which afterwards became the received names, Stij- 
yTjCK, iruTTtK and to ovtiBikov, and hri\oyo<i, is. very 
suspicioua It is true that all these terms do occur in the 
treatise, but not as the technical and only proper designa- 
tions of the three divisions. Spengel only remarks, note 
p. 273, quis risum teneat, aut sophistam non miretur [he 
has apparently a low opinion of Anaximenes,] arti tarn 
deditum, ut ex hujus praeceptis vitse rationem nobis gerendte 
explicet 7 

The object of these first ten sections of the chapter is 
to show how life may be made to conform to the model 
of a speech, and a rule of life deduced from its topics and 
divisions. “In speaking and writing (he begins) we must 
endeavour to make our words correspond as nearly as pos- 
sible with our actions, and habituate ourself to facility in 
the use of them all. (viz. the words.)’’ For artistic speak- 
ing we shall derive our rules and precepts from the preceding 
work, “but our attention must not be confined merely to our 
words, but extended to our whole life, which is to be ordered 
and regulated according to those ideas : for (note the reason) 
the right conduct of our life contributes much to the power 
of persuading, and the attainment of a reputation for virtue 
and respectability”. The ‘reputation of virtue’ is require<l 
for the fj6o<: iv Xtyovri, to give the weight of ' character’ 
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to our statements, opinions, and ailments ; so that after all 
the object and end of a virtuous life is to contribute to 
success in speaking. This goes a step beyond even Quintilian 
in the exaltation of the rhetorical art, who merely says 
that no bad man can ever be a perfect orator. §§ 1, 2. 
Then for the details. Our conduct is to be arranged ac- 
cording to the divisions of the speech, which will show us 
what should come first, second, third, and fourth. The 
prooemium accordingly takes the lead in the direction of our 
conduct. Two of the ordinary topics of this are the con- 
ciliation of the good will, and of the attention, of the 
audience. These may be transferred to ourselves ; good will 
may be conciliated by the observance of good faith, and 
steady consistency in friendship, habits and pursuits; the 
‘attention’ of others may be attracted by great and noble 
and useful actions [I don't think this is by any means a 
fair application of the system. The methods of conciliation 
recommended in that are certainly very different] §§ 3, 4. 
The actions that have these characters are described in § 6. 
From the rules for the composition of the we may 

learn to make our actions " rapid” and “clear,” (<ro^j 7 means, 
as it is afterwards interpreted, ‘intelligible to ourselves and 
others’; definite, precise, without overhaste or confusion in 
acting) and to be relied upon. These are qualities of the 
‘ narrative’ (which here, hy the way, receives the name of Suf- 
77j<rt9 instead of dirtvfYeXia) in the system. How they are 
to acquire these characters is explained in § 6. The rules 
for the manufacture of irurrw may be applied to conduct 
in this, that they teach us when we have full knowledge, 
to act in accordance with it ; when we have not, in accord- 
ance with the ordinary experience of the probable, or what 
usually happens. § 7. The next section, 8, purports to 
give the application of rd wpov mnUbucov to the rule of 
life. As the text stands it seems to say this : that as in 
these arguments against the adversary’s statements we con- 
firm our own by refuting his (iK tw XeXeyfiivup), so in our 
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ordinary dealings with others we shall secure our own safety 
and happiness (fie^aionira irepl r)p,wv iroi^trofiaf, in a double 
sense) by conforming our actions to the laws, written and 
unwritten, with the best witnesses of our conduct in definite 
times — Of the meaning of the ‘ definite times’ I must confess 
my ignorance. Now it is true, as Spengel notes, that there 
is no true parallel here between the two cases: but the 
correspondence is very nearly as close as it is in the pro- 
oemium, and the amount of sense contained in the above 
interpretation is quite as much as one has a right to expect in 
such a chapter as this'. Spengel’s emendation at all events 
is violent and improbable. From the Epilogue, § 9, in which 
we recall what has been already said to the hearers’ recol- 
lection by a verbal repetition, we may learn to apply the 
same rule of repetition to our actions, and recall them to 
men’s minds by the repeated performance of the same or 
similar ones. Good will (another topic of the Epilogue) 
may be conciliated by doing what will be considered good 
services past present or future : and lastly we may apply 
the topic of ‘amplification’, (another of the ordinaiy topics 
of the peroration) av^eiv, here rendered by fieyoKa irparreui 
' to magnify’, to the conduct of our lives by a multitude of 
noble actions'. 

On the remaining sections appended to this chapter I 
will content myself with quoting Spengel’s note; qua se- 
quuntur ex primo libelli capite excerpta et paucis mutata, 
lector ut prse cseteris qua attenderentur digna repetiisse 
videtur. And this brings us to the end of the Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum. 


I will add here to the examples of doubtful Greek 
cited from this work, above pp. 409 — 12, a passage in which 


‘ A certiun amoant of aenie and 
parallelinn ia obtained by gieing a 
double meaning to ptpaiow, to con- 
firm, and to aectue, i. e. to enaure and 
render permanent, aa I have done in 


the text. 

' The above ia a literal abatraot, 
without the leaat exaggeration or em- 
belliabment, of the contenta of thia 
very remarkable chapter. 
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two departures from the ordinary grammar occur for which 
I can see no reason or justification. They are found close 
together el fjJkv ra npayfuiTa irurra and immediately after- 
wards, and in precisely the same sense as far as the particles 
and verbs are concerned, ei 8" eUv oi paprvpe'i.... to which an 
indicative, if it were expressed, would follow as the apodosis. 
Now I am well aware that el with the subjunctive is found 
in several places of good authors, and that Hermann in 
particular has laboured hard (with but limited success) to 
make out a distinction between that and other similar 
combinations ; and also that el elev, if indefiniteness were 
meant to bo conveyed, or if an optative followed in the 
apodosis, or in other possible cases, might be undeniable 
Greek ; but here in both instances there is no more than 
a simple hypothesis, and the indicative ought in both to 
have been employed. It looks to me like the careless 
inaccuracy of the composition of a later age, when gram- 
matical distinctions were lost, when the rules which once 
had regulated the usages of the language in its prime had 
fallen into abeyance, when and ov could be interchanged 
without sensible loss of meaning. 


cimbbiiiok: rBiimsD bt c. j. clat, h.a. at the cnitebbitt press. 
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